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PREFACE. 



The idea of the following little history was sug- 
gested to the Author by a perusal of Sir Walter 
Scott's " Tales of my Grandfather in which the 
most entertaining and important facts of Scottish 
history are detailed, with a felicity on which it is 
needless to descant. Histories of England, France, 
Spain, Rome, have already been written for the 
instruction of youth ; but the Author is not 
aware that any work, of which Ireland is the sub- 
ject, has as yet been published in a shape adapted 
to their capacity. It seems, nevertheless, desir- 
able that the means of acquiring some knowledge 
of events fraught with interest in a national, and 
of entertainment in a social point of view, should 
no longer be withheld from that class of the com- 
munity : and in the hope of affording this, have the 
aS 
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vi PREFACE. 

following pages been compiled. It is, however, 
no more than candid to add, that the great amuse- 
ment derived from such a compilation, proved, 
perhaps, a stronger inducement to its prosecution 
than any of the foregoing reasons. The works 
which have been consulted on the occasion are those 
of Leland, O'Driscol, Gordon, Spencer, Carte'*s 
Life of Ormond, Hardy's Life of Charlemont, 
Gordon's History of the Rebellion, the Life of 
Curran by his Son, &c. 

The Author humbly and most earnestly re- 
quests the indulgence of the public in favour of 
this first attempt at the art of book-making. 

H. L. G. 
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HISTORY OF IRELAND. 



CHAPTER I. 

Origin of the Irish People, and their Conyersion to 
Christianity. 

If you look at the map of Great Britain, you 
will see an island lying to the west of England 
and Scotland, called Ireland. Ireland is sepa- 
rated fnun these countries by a sea; and the 
inhabitants are, in many respects, very di£Perent 
from those on the opposite side of the water, partly 
because they are a different race of men, and partly 
because thdr government has been defective from 
the beginning ; of the truth of which remark you 
will be better enabled to judge, when you have 
read this little history. 

It is generally asserted in the ancient Irish tra- 
ditions, that, about five hundred years before the 

B 
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2 CONVERSION TO CHRISTIANITY. 

Christian aera, a colony from Spain settled in Ire- 
land, and introduced the Phoenician language and 
letters into the country. So very remote, however, 
is that time, that nothing certain can be known 
upon the subject. 

The Irish people partially embraced Christianity 
at an early period of the Christian dispensation ; 
and, about the fourth century, their conversion was 
completed by the preaching of St. Patrick. Con- 
vents were soon established in various parts of the 
country; the monks generally made choice of 
deserts for their habitations, which they cultivated; 
so that, in process of time, these deserts became 
well policed cities ; and, subsequently, the monks 
set up schools in these cities, where they educated 
the youth of the island, and of the neighbouring 
nations. The labours of the Irish clergy did not 
terminate here ; they sent missionaries to the con- 
tinent ; they taught the use of letters to the Saxons 
and Normans ; they converted the Picts to Chris- 
tianity ; they established schools in Germany, and 
elsewhere; and Europe gratefully confessed the 
superior piety and learning of the Saints of Ireland. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Invasions of the Danes. 

For more than two centuries, commencing 
about the year 800, Ireland was disturbed by re- 
peated invasions of the Danes. Their first inroads 
were made in small parties, for the sake of plun- 
der, and they were successfully opposed by the 
diieftains whose dominions they infested. By 
force or treaty, however, they ultimately obtained 
some small settlements in Ireland ; and, in 815, a 
large armament, under the command of Turges, a 
warlike Norwegian,^ landed on the island. The 
Danes already there flocked to his standard, and, 
meeting with little opposition from the Irish, who 
were engaged in private animosities amongst them- 
selves, they succeeded in subduing the surround- 
ing country; after a residence of thirty years 
in Ireland, they proclaimed their leader monarch 
of the kingdom. 

The cruelties and excesses of these northern 
usurpers became so excessive, that the Irish spirit 
was roused to rebellion against them; and, after 
many struggles, and more bloodshed, they were 
finally expelled the country. But the Danish 
wars left the nation in such a state of weakness and 
disorder, that it seemed ready to be subdued by 
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4 STRONGBOW's EXPEDITION. 



the first foreign invader who should attempt the 
conquest of so inviting a country : accordingly, as 
you will see in the next chapter, Henry II. king of 
England, was induced to try his fortune there, and 
endeavour to acquire the sovereignty of Ireland. 



CHAPTER III. 

Expedition of Strongbow.*— Invasion by the English, under 
Henry II^Administration of Prince John. 

A WARLIKB English nobleman, called Strong- 
bow, (from his feats of archery,) was one of the first 
men of note who attempted to acquire fame and for- 
tune in Ireland. Oppressed by his necessities, he 
entreated permission of his sovereign, Henry II. 
to try his fortune in the neighbouring island. Hen- 
ry was by no means anxious that his subjects 
should make any considerable progress towards the 
reduction of a country, upon which he himself en- 
tertained serious designs ; but the importunities of 
Strongbow extorted from the king some expres- 
sions, which that nobleman construed into a relucr 
tant consent; and, in consequence, he landed at Wa- 
terford, with two hundred knights, disregarding a 
command from Henry, received just as he was on 
the point of embarking, to desist from his enter- 
prize. He was immediately joined by a body of 
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STRONGBOWS EXPEDITION. 5 

English, already there, under the command of Ray- 
mond le Gros, and by about one thousand Irish. 
His course was marked by bloodshed and carnage ; 
and, having been invested with the lordship of Dub- 
lin, he overran some of the neighbouring counties, 
burning and slaughtering with the most unrelent- 
ing fury. Henry learning that, contrary to his 
orders, his vassal was making so rapid and exten- 
sive a progress, manifested great indignation at the 
hostilities that his subjects were carrying on in 
Ireland, and issued an edict commanding the Eng- 
lish speedily to return to their native country, on 
pain of forfeiting their lands, and being declared 
traitors. Strongbow, sensible of the necessity of pa- 
cifying the king, and being himself reduced to great 
extremities, repaired to England; where, by his 
submission, heallayed the resentment of Henry, and 
by treaty agreed to surrender to him all the lands 
he had conquered. On his part, the king graci- 
ously consented that Strongbow should have all 
his other Irish possessions granted in perpetuity, 
to be held of the king and his heirs for ever. 
Thus the expedition of Strongbow paved the way 
for Henry's subsequent invasion; and there is 
reason to believe that his indignation against 
the English for their hostilities towards Ireland, 
proceeded more from a fear that they would 
acquire possessions in that country, which he was 
b3 
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6 INVASION BY HENRY 11. 



desirous of appropriating to himself, than from 
any transcendent feeling of humanity towards the 
Irish nation itself. 

At the time of Henry^s landing, Ireland was 
divided into a number of petty indep^dent prin- 
cipalities, which were incapable of any exertion 
(rf national strength, except occasionally, when 
the king, or elective sovereign, of a district 
happened to be a man of ability and courage, suf- 
ficient to supply a remedy for the defective con- 
stitution of his country. It so happened, that 
Roderick, the prindpal of these princes, was not 
possessed of such a character; he was a very 
weak man, and under his dominion the country 
had sunk into the utmost disorder; no wonder, 
then, that it so easily fell into the hands of the 
English king. Henry was freely chosen lord 
paramount of Ireland; and, his title being rati- 
fied by treaty with the Irish princes, he began 
the exercise of his sovereignty, by making grants 
of land, in various parts of the island, to several 
of his followers. Thus a colony of English was 
established in Ireland ; and, as was very likely to 
be the case amongst an ill-educated and half-bar- 
barous community, distrust and jealousy soon 
sprang up between the Irish and the British, oc- 
casioned probably by faults on both sides : dis- 
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A BRITISH COLONY PLANTED. 7 



putes brought on open hostilities ; and the unfor- 
tunate Irish nation discovered that their condi- 
tion, far from being improved by the settlement 
of their neighbours, was reduced to a state of 
weakness and disorder, little inferior to that which 
they had suffered from the invasions of the Danes. 

The British colony and their descendants, thus 
established in Ireland, afterwards received the de^ 
nomination of the Pale ; and, as I shall often have 
occasion to mention that name in the course of this 
history, you must not forget to what body of men 
I allude. 

Henry's residence in Ireland was of short du- 
ration : at the end of three months, he was re- 
called to England by the rebellion of his sons, 
and other untoward events fatal to the peace of 
that kingdom. 

Previous to his departure, he delegated his 
power to vicegerents, or Lords Justices, as they 
were termed ; but the men who were appointed to 
fill that situation, failed in obtaining the confi- 
dence of the Irish; and Henry, thinking they 
might be disposed to pay that deference to a 
king'^s son, which they denied to one of their own 
rank, appointed Prince John to the government 
of Ireland. 

The character of John was ill-suited to so im- 
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8 MISCONDUCT OF PRINCE JOHN. 

portant a trust as the office of Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland: he was imperious, unjust, rapacious ; 
and possessed all the qualities incidental to a bad 
heart and a weak understanding. 

A prince of another disposition might have 
acquired the esteem and affection of his Irish sub- 
jects; for they were well disposed in his favour, and 
reconciled to submission, by the dignity of his 
birth and station ; but, on his first landing, his 
behaviour was such as to incense, rather than 
conciliate them, and to convert their kindly feel- 
ing towards him into bitter hatred and resent- 
ment. 

Prince John was accompanied to Ireland by a 
train of gallant Norman knights, proud and inso- 
lent in their bearing. On his landing, he was 
greeted by a large body of Irish lords, who 
flocked to Waterford, to pay their duty to their 
new governor. But John and his followers saw 
in them only a set of ridiculous barbarians, cloth- 
ed in a manner totally different from their own, 
with bushy beards, and all the marks of what they 
readily pronoimced to be rudeness and barbarism. 
These men, who neither spoke the language, nor 
were acquainted with the manners, of the new 
comers, according to their own customs and no- 
tions of respect, advanced and attempted to kiss 
the young prince. Instead of graciously receiv- 
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INDIGNATION OF THE NATIVES. 9 



ing this proof of their submission and respect, 
and readily excusing the apparent singularity and 
familiarity of the act, in consideration of the 
motive from which it was done, the whole assem- 
bly rudely burst into peals of laughter, thrusting 
away the Irish lords, plucking their beards, and 
committing many personal indignities upon them. 
This most improper treatment inflamed them to 
the highest pitch of resentment and indignation ; 
and they returned to their homes, vowing ven- 
geance and opposition against the Prince, whom, 
a few hours before, they had been well contented 
to serve and obey. 

Nor did Johtfs misconduct stop here. He suf- 
fered his Norman and English followers to op- 
press and harass the native Irish, who were driven 
from their settlements with the most disdainful in- 
solence, to make way for these luxurious courtiers. 

Such injustice and oppression could not fail of 
exciting their victims to attempt the assertion of 
their rights by force of arms* Alarms of hosti- 
lities and insurrections poured in from all quar- 
ters upon John and his dissolute court ; and King 
Henry, being informed of the dangerous situation 
of his Irish interests, determined to recal his son 
from a government so weakly and wantonly ad- 
ministered. But King Henry died before he 
could make any provision for the relief of that un- 
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10 EXTINCTION OF THE REGAL EACE. 

happy country ; and his successor, Richard Coeur 
de Lion, was too busily engaged in other wars on 
the continent to inquire minutely into the affairs 
of Ireland, and too indulgent to his brother John 
to question the power and authority he exercised 
there. John, therefore, remained virtually in pos- 
session of the sovereignty of Ireland, until the 
death of his brother Richard, when he succeeded 
to the English throne.* 



CHAPTER IV. 
ReigDs of Johoy Henry III. and Edward I. 

/ / // The reign of John was marked by few matters 
^ of importance in Ireland : discord and dissensions 
prevailed between the native Irish and the colo- 
nized English. In the famous contest between 
John and his barons, the account of which you 
probably may have read in the History of Eng- 
land, the Archbishop of Dublin was admitted to 
the King^s councils, and was one of those prelates 

* Roderick O'Connor, King of Ireland, died during die 
reign of Richard I.; and, the Irish having elected no other 
king, the regal race became extinct in his person. 
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OPPEESSION UNDER HENRY III. 11 



by whose advice the Oreat Charter is said to have 
heexi granted, and a copy of which was trans- 
mitted to Ireland, for the benefit of the King's 
faithful subjects of that kingdom, with those 
alterations only, which the local necessities of 
Ireland required. 

One of the justest causes of grievance to the 
native Irish, was their exclusion from the pro- 
tection of English law. At its first establishment, 
they neither desired nor accepted of it; they 
were not aware of the superior advantages of 
another constitution, nor traced their distresses 
to the imperfections and irregularities of their 
own. Time, however, and intercourse with the 
new settlers, pointed out to them the ameliorated 
c(mdition of their English neighbours, and they 
soon became desirous of enjoying the benefits of 
English institutions ; but by this time, the Eng- 
Ush settlers had acquir^ great power, and they 
found it much more for their interest, that the 
exclusion of their Irish neighbours should leave a 
free course to their oppressions. They had op- 
portunities of making such representations to the 
court of England, as they pleased ; and they de^ 
scribed the temper and disposition of the Irish, as 
best suited their own piu*poses. Henry III. now 
King of England, was sufficiently disposed to 
attoid to the just requests of his Irish subjects ; 
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12 BEIGN OF EDWARD I. 



but, ia times of gaieral turbulence and anarchy, 
it is not surprising that the royal grace should 
not always prove effectual. He made some feeble 
efforts to repress the violence of his^ barons in 
Ireland, and invested his son, Prince Edward, 
with the lordship of that country; but this 
prince, whose distinguished abilities might per- 
haps have enabled him to rescue a disordered 
people from tumult and oppression, was engaged 
elsewhere in prosecuting the wars of the Croisades, 
at this time a favourite object with the noble and 
the brave ; and, in the mean time, Ireland felt all 
the melancholy effects of a feeble government, 
such as factions engendered by pride, oppression, 
and the injustice of the new settlers, local feuds, 
and barbarous massacres. 

On the accession of Edward I. an application 
was made to Ufford, the then lieutenant, offer- 
ing eight thousand marks to the king, provided 
he would grant the free enjoyment of the laws of 
England to the whole body of the Irish people. 
This just and rei^nable request was favouraMy 
received by the king ; but his wisdom and recti* 
tude were fatally counteracted by those wicked 
men, whose rapacious views it would have circum- 
scribed, and whose violence and oppression it was 
likely to control. 

Edward was persuaded that an immediate com- 
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pliance was not possible in the existing state of 
things, and that the kingdom was in too great a 
fennent and commotion for such a request to be 
safely granted. By these shameful and unjust 
artifices of the stronger party, the nvise and equi- 
table intentions of Edward were defeated ; and the 
unhappy Irish continued to labour under all the 
deficiencies of their position. 

The consequences of this refusal were, insurrec- 
tions, by which the several districts where they 
occurred were ravaged, temporary confusion was 
raised, and no perman^t good effected. 



CHAPTER V. 

Reign of Edward II. — Invasion of the Scots.-.£dward Bruce 
crowned King. — Edward III.— Richard II. 

Edward II. was chiefly remarkable for his im- 
becility and weakness, and, in consequence, he was 
despised by his Irish subjects. They were impa- 
tient to take advantage of his indolent reign in 
England, and to shake off the yoke which had long 
and severely oppressed them. The geographical 
position of the northern Irish made it extremely 
easy for them to hold a correspondence with Scot- 
land. Look once again on the map, and you will 
see that a small portion only of the sea divides the 
c 
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14 REIGN OF EDWARD II. 



North of Ireland from the West of Scotland. 
This facility of communication tempted some of 
the numerous turbulent Irish lords, who abounded 
in the country, to address themselves to Robert 
Bruce, King of Scotland, the fame of whose ex- 
ploits had reached Ireland. They pathetically 
represented the distresses - of their country, en- 
larged on the injuries they had sustained from 
the English, entreated his assistance for an un- 
happy people, and declared themselves ready to 
receive a sovereign from Scotland, rather than 
languish under their present miseries. Edward 
Bruce, brother to Robert, was selected by him to 
fill the offered throne ; and Edward, much pleased 
at so flattering a prospect, gladly consented to un- 
dertake the enterprize. In the month of May, 1S15, 
he appeared on the North-east coast of Ireland, 
landed six thousand Scots, and, being joined by 
those disaffected lords and their followers, who had 
invited him over, prepared to make good his claim 
to the sovereignty of the kingdom. His progress 
was marked by desolation and carnage; castles 
were levelled with the ground, and towns set on fire. 
At Dundalk, he was solemnly crowned king ; and, 
to enable him to support his dignity, his brother 
Robert landed with another powerful army. They 
continued their destructive career, without re- 
straint or molestation, to the very walls of Dublin, 
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where it is said that Edward reigned for the space 
rf a year. At length, the English government, 
rousing its energies, sent over Sir John Birming- 
ham, who, encountering Edward near Dundalk, 
entirely routed his army, the usurper perishing in 
the conflict. These wars, which lasted three 
years, left Ireland in a most lamentable state of 
dilapidation and misery. The calamities which 
the wars had introduced were of such a kind as 
could not cease with their immediate cause; and 
the remainder of the reign of Edward II. presented 
nothing more than a series of insurrections on the 
part of the Irish, provoked, as usual, by the op- 
pression, rapine, and cruelty, of their governors 
aind the English residents. 

Edward III. not considering that these dis- 
orders were occasioned more by bad government 
on his part, than misconduct on that of the Irish, 
attempted, by various vigorous edicts, to put them 
down by force. The most noxious of these edicts 
was that which disqualified all persons of Irish 
hirth from holding any public offices, and substi- 
tuting in their room Englishmen possessed of 
estates and benefices in England. This measure, 
instead of being calculated to lessen the disturb- 
ances, was upon every principle of reason, likely 
to foster the jealousy and dissension which al- 
ready existed between the Irish and their neigh- 
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bours. The consequences of it soon became suffi- 
ciendy alarming; a common cause readily dis- 
posed the suffering nation to enter into a general 
combination ; and the governor, Sir John Morris, 
deemed the case of danger, enough to summon a 
parliament at Dublin. 

A petition was presented from that body to the 
throne, urging their various grounds of complaint ; 
citing many instances of corruption, oppression, 
and extortion, in the kiiig^s servants ; and repre- 
senting, with particular warmth and earnestness, 
that his Irish subjects had been traduced and mis- 
represented to the throne, by those who had been 
sent from England to govern them ; men, whose 
sole object in coming into the kingdom, was to re- 
pair their shattered fortunes, and to fill their confers 
by extortion, to the detriment and affliction of the 
people ; and ending by praying that Ireland should 
be governed according to the provisions of the 
Great Charter. To this spirited remonstrance a 
gracious answer was returned: Edward was at 
this time preparing for an expedition into France; 
and he deemed it therefore expedient to keep his 
Irish subjects quiet for the present, by holding out 
hopes of their grievances being redressed. We 
do not, however, find that any thing permanently 
good was effected. 

Richard II. successor to Edward, determined 
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to make a personal attempt to quell the disorders 
of his Irish subjects ; he landed there with four 
thousand men ; and, so large a body intimidating 
the factious nobles, he met every where with ready 
submission ; but the presence of so weak a prince 
produced no solid advantage, though his conduct 
towards the people was not divested of kindness 
and condescension. He returned to England, 
after a residence of nine months, leaving affairs 
precisely in their former state, though bearing a 
deceitful appearance of tranquillity. 

Ten years after this, in 1388, he made a se- 
cond expedition to Ireland; and during his resi- 
dence there, that conspiracy was hatched which 
ended in the solemn deposition of this prince, who 
thus ignominiously terminated a reign of weak- 
ness, oppression, and tyranny. For a detailed ac- 
count of this transaction, I must refer you to the 
History of England. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Henry IV.— Henry V — ^Henry VI — ^Administration of the Duke 
of York. — Deposition of Henry VI. — ^Administration of the 
Earl of Kildare.— Edward IV.— Edward V.—Richard III. 

The accession of Henry IV. to the throne of 
England, laid the foundation of the bloody con- 
c 3 
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tests between the rival factions of York and Lan- 
caster^ They were severely felt in Ireland, from 
whidi subsidies were often extracted, to meet the 
expenses incurred by these and other wars. 

Henry V. was too busily engaged against France, 
to lend a helping hand to Ireland; and the mi^ 
nority of his successor, Henry VI. afforded a me- 
lancholy prospect to that unhappy country. By 
and by, petitions were presented to the English 
Parliament, describing the hostile disposition of 
the Irish, and the consequent danger to the Eng- 
lish dettlets. The king, now in the full exercise 
of the soverdgnty, appointed Richard, Duke of 
York, Vicegerent of Ireland, and assigned to him 
the charge of suppressing these, in some degree, 
imaginary commotions. 

The Duke arrived in Dublin in the year 1449 ; 
and his equitable and conciliatory behaviour gave 
general satisfaction; but the trouUes of the go- 
vernment of England soon called him away ; his 
presence was required there, to guard against the 
designs of his enemies in that country. His ab- 
sence encouraged the Irish nobles to renew their 
petty quarrels ; and they made innumerable excur- 
sions in different parts of the island. A turbulent 
Irish lord, named O^Connor, was surprised in 
arms by the deputy lord Ikutenant, Sir Edward 
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Fitz-Kustace, and his troops were put to the rout ^ 
the chieftain, in endeavouring to escape from his 
pursuers, fell from his horse ; his son, the com- 
panion of his danger, stopped and remounted 
him, but, unhappily, the father fell a second time 
to the ground. A generous contest was now com^ 
menced between father and son, which of them 
should be resigned to the mercy of the enemy. 
The youth urgently pressed his father to take his 
horse, to leave him to his fate, and seize the pre- 
sent moment of providing for his own safety. 
The father obstinately refused, and commanded 
his son to fly. In the mean time, the English 
came up and took O'Connor prisoner, but the 
Lord Justice, on discovering that he had been in 
arms not against the state, but for private pur- 
poses of his own, ordered him to be released with- 
out further injury. 

The Earl of Kildare was at the head of the 
government at the time of the deposition of Henry 
VI. He was removed by Edward IV. to make 
room for that prince's brother, the Duke of Cla- 
reace; subsequently, however, he regained the 
chief govanaorship of Ireland, and, his abilities 
being very great, his power rose to an amazing 
height; he exerted himself with peculiar vigour 
to repress the predatory incursions of the English, 
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chastizing the delinquents with such severity as 
struck a degree of terror necessary to be impressed 
on a turbulent and lawless people. In this stat^ of 
power and authority, he continued to exercise his 
government, without interruption, during the re- 
mainder of the reign of Edward IV. the succession 
Edward V. and the usurpation of Richard III. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Accession of Henry VII.— Attempt of Lambert Simnel.— 
Defeated. — Plot of Perkiu Warbeck. — Imprisonment of 
Kildare. — His Trial and Release. 

^ J' The defeat and death of Richard III. a prince 
whose evil qualities had neither been experienced, 
nor were they generally understood by his Irish 
subjects, and the accession of Henry VII. a 
descendant of the Lancastrian line, were events by 
no means favourably received in Ireland, where far 
the greater number of noble families were zealously 
attached to the house of York. Henry was 
aware of the slight attachment felt towards him 
in Ireland, and was alarmed by imperfect rumours 
of plots ripening to execution : the Earl of Kil- 
dare was still lord deputy, and he was pointed 
out to the king as a person from whom especial 
danger might be apprehended. 
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The king^s fears were by no means destitute of 
foundation : a plot was indeed hatching to deprive 
him of his crown ; and in process of time the de- 
signs of the conspirators were fully brought to 
Ught. A youth, named Lambert Simnel, was in- 
duced to personate the Earl of Warwick, nephew 
of Edward IV.; and, having gained the support of 
the deputy and a large body of the partizans of 
the house of York, he was conveyed in pomp to the 
castle of Dublin, where he received the homage of 
his numerous attendants, and in a few days was pub- 
licly proclaimed king, by the name of Edward VI. 
The countensuice afid support afforded to this new 
king, by Kildare, Desmond, and some other power- 
ful Irish lords, soon brought him followers ; but the 
resources he coidd extort from his Irish subjects 
were utterly unequal to the charge of a large army; 
so that it soon became imperatively necessary for 
him to change the scene of his adventure. The 
deception practised by this impostor, Simnel, had 
spread through all orders of people; and the most 
inferior of his satellites began to indulge dreams of 
riches and honours. They pressed clamorously to be 
led into England: apian which equally suited the 
necessities of the state and the passions of the peo- 
ple ; it was soon adopted, and the embarkation was 
prepared. Henry, in the mean time, having col- 
lected his troops, especially in those parts where the 
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invasion was expected to fall, continued his pro- 
gress, made all necessary provisions in the suspected 
counties, and, returning to London, was there in- 
formed that the rebels had landed at a place called 
Fondrey. They were immediately joined by a 
body of men, at the head of whom was Sir Thomas 
Broughton, an English malcontent, who had seized 
this opportunity of taking up arms against his so- 
vereign. 

The Earl of Kildare had been left in Ireland, 
to attend to the affairs of government. His bro- 
ther. Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, was possessed of 
such perfect confidence of success, that he resigned 
the place of Irish chancellor, to follow the for- 
tunes of Simnel ; and, with Maurice, another bro- 
ther, attended on the Earl of Lincoln, who took 
the lead in the expedition. 

The invading army, throughout their whole pro- 
gress, affected the strictest and most inoffensive re- 
gularity; but they were every where received with 
silent astonishment. The people, awed by the re- 
putation which Henry had acquired of conduct 
and success, suffered this army of foreigners, who 
presumed to obtrude a sovereign on England, to 
pass unassisted, to the utter confusion of their 
leaders, who had now no hopes but in a speedy 
and decisive action. King Henry advanced upon 
them ; the rebels, with equal alacrity, marched to 
meet him ; and the engagement took place near a 
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Tillage called Stoke, in the county of Nottingham. 
The desperate valour of the insurgents kept the 
fortune of the battle a long time doubtful, not- 
withstanding the superiority of the king^s troops, 
both in number as well as quality. But the 
Irish, being lightly armed, after the fashion of 
their country, were unable to resist the impression 
of the regal army; and victory, at length, declared 
for Henry. The Earl of Lincoln, Lord Thomas, 
and Lord Maurice Fitzgerald, Sir ThomasBrough- 
ton, and four thousand of the rebels, are said to have 
perished in this battle : amongst the prisoners, Sim- 
nel himself fell into the king's hands, and thus 
closed his short career of greatness. The English 
history informs us, that during the remainder of his 
Hfe, he filled one of the lowest oflBces in the king's 
kitchen ; a lamentable fall, indeed, for one who had 
even attained the height of regal dignity ! 

In this manner were the subjects of Ireland awak- 
ened from their dreams of victory, riches, and ho- 
nour, to a fearful sense of their temerity, and the 
resentment of that rigid prince whom they had of- 
fended. Letters arrived from Henry to the citizens 
of Waterford, (one of the few places which had re- 
mained faithful to him,) commending their fidelity, 
and encouraging them to persevere in a brave and 
loyal opposition to the Earl of Kildare and the citi- 
zens of Dublin. To avert the storm of vengeance, 
which was just gathering, Kildare and other lords 
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despatched emissaries to the king, by whom, they ac- 
knowledged their fault, humbly imploring pardon, 
and promising, by their future conduct, to atone 
for their late error. These submissions were an- 
swered by declarations of pardon, accompanied, 
however, by severe reflections on their folly and 
disloyalty. Kildare was assured that the royal 
grace must entirely depend upon his future loyal 
and dutiful conduct, and was strictly enjoined and 
instructed to support the king'^s interest; and thus, 
for the present, he continued in the government. 

This apparent lenity of Henry to the rebels 
must not be attributed entirely to motives of hu- 
manity : the very nobles who had espoused the 
cause of his rival, were absolutely necessary to his 
interests in repelling the Irish insurgents ; nor was 
there any power in the country which could be 
raised in competition to that of Kildare and his 
associates. Such circumstances were maturely 
weighed by Henry and his council : measures of 
conciliation were deemed more prudent to quell 
the disturbances, than any violent prosecution of 
the revolters, by which, as it would require to be 
supported by a considerable force, the whole fa- 
bric of Irish government might be probably dis- 
solved. 

With his patent of pardon, Kildare was now 
presented with a chain of gold from the king, in 
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token of grace and reconciliation; and, resuming 
his government with full power and consequence, 
he ex«"cised it for some time in peace and splen- 
dour. 

But his behaviour in the affair of Simnel had 
excited a distrust of his conduct in the king^s 
breast, which the slightest equivocal appearances 
were calculated to revive. The plot of Perkin 
Warbeck, something similar in its design to that 
of 8inmd, was of a character to inflame his suspi- 
cions of Kildare. This adventurer, like his pre- 
decessor, made his first appearance in Ireland ; and 
Henry, fearful of leaving the present lord lieute- 
nanjt at the head of the admihistration, removed 
faitti, instituting in his. {dace Walter, Archbishop 
of Dublin, as deputy to the Diike of Bedford, in 
whom the chief authority Was vested. 

The progress and fortunes of Perkin Warbeck 
do not properly belong to this history. It is only 
requisite to observe, that his short residence in 
Ireland served to inflame the violence of faction; 
to excite rumours and jealousies ; and to afford oc- 
casions for interested reports and accusations to 
the throne of England. 

Kildare, thus dispossessed of his authority, re- 
solved to repair to the English court; he there re- 
presented to the king the malice of his enemies in 
their false accusations of him, and boldly offered 
D 
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to justify his conduct against every suggestion of 
his adversaries. But Henry was by this time fully 
prepossessed against the earl. He was told that va- 
rious articles had indeed been urged against him; 
but that it. was in Ireland only that such matters 
couldbe accurately examined and discussed; that his 
defence must be made there, and for this purpose 
he was to attend a new lord deputy now prepar- 
ing to embark, namely, Sir Edward Poynings, who 
would hear all complaints, and punish the delin- 
quents, so as to leave no just grounds of discon^ 
tent amongst the Irish subjects. 

Kildare, therefore, returned to Ireland; but, al- 
most immediately on his arrival, he was arrested 
and confined on a charge of high treason. This 
severity seems principally to be imputed to the se- 
cret malice of his enemies. 

Perkin Warbeck had been driven to make a se- 
cond attempt upon Ireland ; and the suspicion was 
raised that Kildare had entered into a secret cor- 
respondence with the abettors of the designs of 
that adventurer. He was sent prisoner to Henry, 
to answer for his supposed offences before the 
throne. His trial ended in a complete triumph. 
The king soon perceived that the allegations of his 
accusers were dictated more by private resentment 
than a love of justice, and that the charge of trea- 
son was warranted by little else than surmise or 
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suspicion. Thus satisfied of Kildare's entire inno- 
cence of the crimes laid to his account^ the king 
restored him to his estate and honours, consulted 
him about theaflRurs of the country, and reinstated 
him in his government, to which he returned with a 
zealous solicitude for the support and interest of 
the crown. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

State of Ireland.— Reign of Henry VIII.— Reformation.— 
Visit of O'Neil — Reign of Edward VI.— Treachery of his 
conduct towards O'Connor and O'Moore. — Wars with the 
O'Neils.— Death of Edward VI. 

From the reign of Henry VII. we may date 
the first revival of the English power in Ireland, 
which, since the time of Edward II. had gradually 
declined into a miserable and precarious state of 
weakness. As far as good intentions went, the 
kings of England had often been disposed to do 
justice to their subjects in Ireland; but it was 
seldom in their power to accomplish this object of 
their wishes. Occupied with continental wars or 
domestic troubles, they were generally obliged to 
leave Ireland very much in the hands of others ; 
and these, unhappily, for a series of ages, found 
their private interest in direct opposition to their 
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public duty. It was the private interest of all 
the great officers of state in Ireland, to Iceep the 
Irish people in a condition of perpetual discon- 
tent and rebellion, as long as any lands remained 
in the possession of the ancient proprietors, which 
the crown might be willing to dispose of in favour 
of themselves. It was easy to excite the Irish, by 
insult or injury, to insurrection, then to subdye 
them by the power of the state, and to procure 
from the crown a grant of the lands of the in- 
surgents. The oppression practised in Ireland by 
the servants of the govfemment, took place often 
without the knowledge of the crown. Those 
whose interest lay in deceiving the monarch, were 
successful in the deceit which was necessary to 
cover their enormities. 

As I have told you before, the Irish had, at 
various periods, besought the crown that they 
should be admitted to the privileges of British 
subjects : all the people of Ireland, with the ex- 
ception of the Anglo-Irish, or inhabitants of the 
Pale, continued to be governed by their ancient 
laws and institutions ; but the Pale was in pos- 
session of a code of laws different from that of the 
rest of the nation, and enjoyed privileges inci- 
dental to it, of which the native Irish were na- 
turally desirous to partake. They were placed in 
the distressing position of persons who cannot tell 
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which code of laws to obey, their own or the Eng. 
lish ; for, whilst they were denied the protection 
afforded by the English law, they were punished 
for their offences according to its statutes. If an 
Irishman killed an inhabitant of the Pale, he was 
tried by British law, and executed for murder; 
but if an Englishman, or an Anglo-Irishman, slew 
an ancient Irishman, then he was tried by Irish 
law, which subjected him only to a fine. It is 
not wonderful that, under circumstances of so 
much hardship and manifest injustice, the Irish 
were impatient of their condition. In vain they 
urged that they had conferred the crown of their 
nation freely upon the British monarch, and that 
they were entitled, in return, to the protection of 
the king, and the rights of subjects ; the colonists of 
the Pale always contrived to defeat their applica- 
tions, for any attention paid to them would have 
proved detrimental to their peculiar interests. 
; We now come to a great feature in the history 
of Ireland, namely, the introduction of the Re- 
formation into that country. Henry VHI. had 
succeeded to the English throne in the year 1492, 
In 1528, he presented the first outline of the re- 
formation to Ireland, without much consideration 
as to the fitness of the people to receive a new set 
of religious impressions, widely differing from 
those they had been accustomed to since their 
D 3 
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earliest youth. Henry, though a man of ability, 
was a tyrant; and, having in England been ac- 
customed to meet with a servile submission to all 
his decrees, expected that Ireland would follow 
the example of her sister island, in jrielding as 
ready an obedience to his commands, no matter 
to what they related. He soon, however, found 
his mistake. The consequences of his precipitate 
manner of conducting the affair were such as 
might have been foreseen. The Ardibishop of 
Armagh, supported by the whole church of Ire^ 
land, denounced the new doctrines as heretical and 
abominable ; and Brown, a respectable ecclesiastic, 
who had embraced the reformed religion, and 
been sent to Ireland to superintend the propaga- 
tion of it, acknowledged, despondingly, that the 
English authorities had little power with the 
people of Ireland in this respect. The agents of 
Rome were assiduous in exciting the Irish chief- 
tains to take arms in defence of the ancient faith ; 
the clergy flew through the northern provinces, 
haranguing the nobles, enflaming their zeal, and 
commanding them to unite in the glorious cause of 
reUgion. O'Neil, the chief of Ulster, obeyed the 
caU, and took up. arms : but, having made no 
well concerted plan of hostilities, his army was 
easily dispersed ; and he himself soon after volun- 
tarily returned to bis allegiance. 
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King Henry had penetration enough to discover 
that violence would accomplish nothing towards 
the end he had in view, and therefore determined 
to try another method. He invited O'Neil to vi^ 
sit him in his court at London. The chieftain ac- 
cepted the invitation, and was received by the 
king with the most flattering courtesies. His ma- 
jesty prevailed upon him to accept the title of 
Earl of Tyrone, placed a chain of gold on his 
neck, and induced him, with little difliculty, to 
renounce the church of Rome, and adopt the re- 
formed religion. His example was followed by 
some of the chief nobles of Ireland ; many of whom 
waited on the king, at London ; and, being all re- 
crived with favours and attention, they returned to 
their country laden with gifts, titles, and honours, 
highly gratified with the king, and well disposed 
towards his religious creed. 

During the remainder of Henry's reign, univer- 
sal peace prevailed in Ireland ; but affairs were not 
so happily conducted under his successor, Ed- 
ward VI. Some petty warfare having broken out 
between two Irish lords, named O'Connor and 
O'Moore, and the district of the Pale, they were in- 
vited to repair to the court of England, there to 
prefer their complaints. They were told of the 
gracious reception accorded by King Henry VIII- 
to O'Neil and other chieftains, who, like them, 
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had been in arms, and were nevertheless received i 
into royal favour. The Irish chiefs followed the i 
advice that was impressed upon them ; and, in full i 
confidence, repaired to the court of Edward. But, i 
when there, instead of meeting with a similar ^ 
reception to that which Henry had given to their | 
countrymen, they were closely imprisoned, and i 
their lands divided amongst those by whose trea- 
cherous counsels they had been persuaded to pass 
into England. 

This most unjust behaviour alarmed the Irish 
people, and greatly indisposed them towards the 
British crown. Nothing could be more improper 
than Edward's conduct ; he ought, at least, to have 
listened to the chieftains, and not to have stripped 
them of their inheritances without judgment Or 
legal decision, especiaUy as they had voluntarily 
placed themselves in his power, with a generous 
confidence in his honour. 

The faithlessness of the new Protestant govern- 
ment, in the case of O'Moore and O'Connor, had 
created much dislike in the minds of the nobles to 
the cause of the reformation; but their indispo- 
sition was changed to disgust and abhorrence, by 
the indecent and precipitate violence with which 
the reformers proceeded to plunder the churches. 
O'Neil, the newly created Earl of Tyrone, did 
not hesitate openly to declare his discontent at 
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what had occurred ; and, haTing no great share of 
that religion which proceeds from the heart, the 
effect of his discontent was his immediate relapse 
into the doctrines of the Church of Rome. His ex- 
ample was followed by the other great lordi^ who 
had embraced the reformation, and by many of the 
Anglo-Irish of the Pale. 

In dius breaking with the government, Tyrone 
had been greatly influenced by the persuasion of 
his eldest son, Shane O'Neil, a youth of vigour 
and intrepidity, who was impatient of the Eng- 
lish power, principally on account of his bro- 
ther Matthew having been created Baron of Dun- 
gannon, and acknowledged heir to his father^s es- 
tates, by the government under King Henry VIII. 
to his own exclusion, though he was himself enti- 
tled to the birthright, by priority of age and legi- 
timacy of birth. He was therefore anxious to be 
freed by revolt from the necessity of acknow- 
ledging this unjust decision. 

Tyrone was overcome by the arguments of his 
son; and the movements made in consequence 
created some uneasiness in the government of the 
Pale. The Lord Deputy, with great want of 
judgment and some want of faith, forcibly seiz- 
ed the person of the Karl of Tyrone, and com- 
mitted him to close durance in the castle of 
Dublin. 
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Shane instantly declared war against the de- 
puty and his brother Matthew; the latter of whom 
he accused of having betrayed his father into the 
hands of the English governor. Matthew col- 
lected a few followers, and was joined by the de- 
puty with the forces of the Pale ; but in the first 
engagement Shane obtained a complete victory, 
and in subsequent repeated sanguinary conflicts, 
he continued to be uniformly victorious. 

Whilst the small territory of the Pale was 
pressed on the north by Shane O'Neil, and threat- 
ened on the south by the vengeance of the tribes 
of the CMoores and O'Connors, Edward VI. 
died. 



CHAPTER IX, 

Reign of Queen Mary. — Parliament — Reign of Elizabeth. — 
Small Progress of the Reformation. 

/ ^^S^3 Queen Mary, as you well know, was a most 
furious bigot, of the Romish persuasion, and 
well deserving the . epithet of bloody^ which was 
applied to her on account of the numerous mas- 
sacres which took place dui ing her reign in Eng^ 
land, and of which you have read in the Eng^ 
Ush history. 
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Her accession to the throne destroyed the small 
remnant of Protestantism which yet existed in 
Ireland. Officers of state conformed to the re- 
ligion of the crown, and made public and so- 
lemn recantations of their late reputed errors. The 
reformed religion had made little progress in the 
hearts of the people, and the ancient faith was 
therefore restored with little difficulty or vio- 
lence. 

Unlike the English government, the Catholics 
of Ireland were remarkable for their forbearance 
towards the Protestants. Numbers fled from 
persecution in England to the sister kingdom, 
where they found freedom and protection from a 
ferocious proscription. 

The chief event of Mary's reign, besides the 
re-establishment of the Roman Catholic religion, 
was the calling of a parliament. A parliament 
had not sat in the Pale for thirteen years pre- 
vious to this period; and it was now deemed fit- 
ting to call together that assembly, in order to 
regulate the affairs of the church, an 1 to sanction 
other proceedings which had taken place. 

The new parliament met in 1556. They acknow- 
ledged the authority of Mary, as well as of the 
Pope, and granted a subsidy to the crown, to ex- 
pel the Scotch from Ireland, who had been found 
very troublesome during the wturs of O'Neil. 
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/j^^^^The reign of Elizabeth has been one of the 
most remarkable in Irish history. The adminis- 
tration of her predecessors was unfavourable to 
the cause of Protestantism in Ireland; and, though 
from a different cause, that of Elizabeth was not 
less so. Her first measure in England was the 
restoraticm of the reformed religion in that coun- 
try: the same event was to be accomplished in 
Ireland ; but here some greater diflSculty was ex- 
perienced. The ancient Irish were disgusted with 
the reformation, and the Anglo-Irish (inhabitants 
of the Pale) felt the same dislike towards a reli- 
gion for which they were in no way prepared. 
The Roman Catholic church of Ireland, at the 
time of the introduction of the Lutheran tenets, 
was not corrupted in the same degree as that of 
England and the continent : the abuses being less 
glaring, a reformation did not appear so neces- 
sary. 

In England, the piety of the clergy professing 
the new persuasion, contrasted personally with 
the extreme looseness of the morals of the Catho- 
lic priests : in Ireland, the contrast was, unfortu- 
nately, the other way ; the new clergy were in ge- 
neral composed of adventurers, who neither feared 
God nor regarded man, and who were alike care- 
less and incapable of the duties they had under- 
taken to perform. The government, finding the 
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nation little disposed, by fair means, to adopt the 
rd^igion they were desirous of setting up, had re^ 
course to compulsory methods of attaining their 
God, and passed an act, which compelled people 
of all persuasions to attend the service of the 
Church of England, imder severe penalties. 

It was manifest that such a method could not 
eventually succeed. However successful compulsion 
may prove in exacting outward obedience, the con- 
sdences of a peo[de are not to be forced into sub- 
0U8si(Hi. The consequence was, that the people 
revested from a religion which recraimended itself 
to them by no other means tlian pains and pe- 
nalties. The old clergy maintained their ground, 
and in most places continued to receive the 
profits of their livings. 



CHAPTER X. 

History of Shane O'Neil. 

Shanb O^Neil, whom, at the conclusion of a 
former chapter, we left in arms against the ad- 
ministration, still continued to maintain an atti- 
tude very formidable to the government of the 
Pale. 

B 
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His father, the Earl of Tyrone, was now dead ; 
and, in defiance of the arrangement made by King 
Henry VIII. in favour of his brother Matthew's 
succession to the family honours, Shane had put 
himself at the head of his tribe, in the north. Sir 
Henry Sidney, who commanded for the Lord De- 
puty Sussex, received orders to summon O'Neil 
before him, to answer for his conduct ; but O'Neil 
was too wary to run into a snare, which he might 
have some reason to think was laid for him, 
when he recollected the fate of his father, who had 
been kept prisoner till his death ; and that of 
O'Moore and O'Connor, who had so lately been 
treated in a similar manner. He, therefore, wisely 
excused himself from obepng the deputy's sum- 
mons, on the plea of a particular engagement at 
his own castle just at that time ; and requested 
Sidney would honour him with his presence there. 
Sidney accepted the invitation, and was magni- 
ficently entertained. In the conference between 
the two warriors on the subject of Sidney's visit, 
O'Neil acknowledged he had dispossessed his 
brother Matthew, and justified the act, by affirm- 
ing that the King of England had no power to con- 
fer the chieftainry, which was elective in his family ; 
and that the illegitimacy of Matthew's birth was 
in itself a disqualification. 

Sidney, making no reply to this defence, 
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determined to refer it to the consideration of 
the crown, and the conference broke up, O'Neil 
having strictly promised to persevere in his alle- 
giancie. 

He, however, excited great terror in the district 
of the Pale shortly after, by building a fort, which 
he called, in the Irish language, " The terror of 
the stranger and Sussex was ordered to march 
into the north, to ascertain the nature of his pro- 
ceedings. A conference was opened between them, 
which ended peaceably on both sides ; and O'^Neil, 
to manifest his good intentions, proposed to re- 
pair to London, to attend her Majesty at het 
court. 

He appeared in the metropolis at the head of a 
train, which excited no little astonishment in that 
great city. He was attended by a chosen body of 
guards, called Gallowglasses, whose dresses con- 
sisted of a profusion of saffron-coloured linen 
swathed round their persons : they wore light 
armour, a sabre and battle-axe; but their heads 
were bare, and their hair long and flowing. 

The English people were delighted at this 
specimen of the wild Irish, as they called them ; 
and the Queen was no less pleased at an affair 
which bore so much the aspect of romance. She 
received O'Neil with kindness and partiality; 
and, completely captivated by the simplicity and 
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truth of the statement which he put forth of his 
past behaviour and present rights, she cUsmissed 
him with gifts mi honours, receiving from hin^ 
in return, professions of allegiance and obedience^ 
which he strictly adhered fa, on his return to his 
native country. 

The proof of O'Nett's ^ood fSaith did not, how- 
ever, satisfy the officers of the crown, in Ireland,, of 
his intention to remain quiet from all disturbanoas. 
The northern chieftain still continued to train his 
followers to arms, and to increase Ms forces ; al* 
though these preparations might be excusable as a 
means of self-defence in such turbulait times; 
Sussex was alarmed, and deemed it prudent to sta- 
tion an English garrison at Derry, in the heart of 
O'Neil's country, and tlius make sure of keeping 
in check any rebellious intentions which that proud 
chieftain might entertain. This measure,^ however, 
jHTovoked the hostiBties it was intended to prevent; 
the garrison was mOTtifying to the pride of O'Neil, 
if he were guilty of any design, and injiurious in 
the suspicions it implied, were he innocent. The 
result was, that he seized every opportunity itt his 
power to provoke the English to combat, by lead- 
ing his forces to the walls of Derry, and insolently 
braving the garrison. He soon succeeded ; and the 
war was thus comnienced. But the lord deputy 
had not been remiss in peparing himself for this 
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crisis; his measures were well taken; and, though 
O'^Neil defended himself with his usual ability, he 
was unable to resist the superior strength of the 
English general. 

In this extremity, he determined to renew his 
alliance with the Scots, with whom, in compliance 
with the desire expressed by Queen Elizabeth, he 
had recently broken, and nearly succeeded in expel- 
ling from the country. His overtures were favoura- 
bly received by a remnant of Highlanders encamped 
in Ulster ; and O'Neil set forward with a small re- 
tinue for the Scottish camp. Here, however, his 
reception proved different from what he had hoped 
and expected. Piers, an officer of the English 
garrison, having obtained information of the in- 
tended junction between the Scots and Irish, de^ 
termined to turn it to the account of his own party. 
He hastened to the Scottish camp, artfully revived 
their resentment against CNeil for his former con- 
duct to them, and succeeded in prevailing on the 
Scottish chieftain to betray his guest. O'Neil, 
utterly unconscious of the treachery which await- 
ed him, sat down to an entertainment given by 
his host. A quarrel was designedly brought about 
between the two parties ; and, on a signal given, 
a number of Highlanders rusjied in and cruelly 
murdered O'Neil and his followers. Such was the 
end of this chief, brought about by a treachery 

£3 
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unworthy the character of a Irtish officer, who 
Bevertheless was rewarded for his crime by the 
lord depaty, with a present of one thousand 
marks! 

Sidney marched without dday or opposition to 
the territory of Tyrone ; ai^d, having composed the 
disorders of the district, nominated to the chief- 
tainry an old man of the O^Ndl family, of weak 
character and mild manners; in the hope of pre- 
venting, by such a choice, the frequent recurrence 
of wax's and tumults. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Case the Earls of Desmond and Ormond.— Desmond im- 
prisoned. — Parliament.~Insarrection of Ae Desmowd Fa- 
mily^— Invasion of the Spaniards.— Massacre of a Spani^ 
Ganison. — Pardon of the Rebels.— Sufferings and Death of 
Desmond. — His Estates forfeited to the Crown. 

The apprehensions of the Queen's servants be- 
ing now quieted in the north, they had leisure to 
turn their attention towards the south. A flame 
was kindling in that part of the country, which 
was scarcely extinguished during the whole of 
Elizabeth's reign. It originated in the feuds be- 
tween the families of Desmond and Ormond ; and 
these led to consequences which involved the 
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greyer part of the empire m war» and their ae- 
oompanying miseries The disputes of these no- 
bi^EBen were, by comEKm consent, referred to the 
lord deputy, Sir Henry Sidney; and that officer, 
haTing divided in favour ci Ormmid, as was to be 
expected, he incurred the enmity oi Desmond, who 
eomjdained loudly of injustice ; whethe* with rea- 
son or not, is difficult precisely to ascertain. Sid- 
ney, however, apprehensive of the consequences 
of his discontent, without much colour of equity, 
surprised and seized him, and conveyed him pri- 
soner to Dublin. The dissatisfaction which the 
Queen had expressed at his previous conduct, 
made it necessary for the earl to repair to Eng- 
kmd ; and, by her majesty^s permission, he pre- 
sented himself at court, attended by his brother. 
Sir JcAin Desmond, and a few Irish chieftains. 
These last were received and dismissed with marks 
cf favour ; but the Eari of Desmond and his 
brother were committed to the Tower, and thus 
Gonrfirmed in a rancorous aversion to the English 
government, which terminated only with their 
lives. 

The seizure of the Eari of Desmond created 
coQfflderaUie disccmtent amcHigst the Anglo-Irish : 
they prepared to manifest their dissatisfaction, by 
a steady opposition to the measures of govern- 
ment during the sittmg of the parliament, which 
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was at this time called. To meet the increasing 
expenditure of government, Sir Henry endeavour- 
ed to raise a sum on (he authority and prerogative 
of the crown. This attempt being considered 
contrary to the principles of the constitution, 
which delegated to the house of commons the 
exclusive privilege of levying money, was met by 
the most determined resistance on the part of the 
whole nation, whether Irish or Anglo-Irish. The 
queen was incensed. She committed some of the 
chief opposers of the measure to prison, and di- 
rected the deputy to use stronger measures ; but 
her Irish subjects, though much irritated, were not 
dismayed ; and, finally, the queen was forced to 
yield ; the tax was not collected, and the subject 
was suffered to drop. 

During the session, Sidney was much alarmed 
by the aspect of affairs in the south. Intelligence 
was received that James Fitz-Maurice, another 
brother of Desmond, provoked, as well he might 
be, at the imprisonment of his kinsmen, had taken 
up arms, and was not only busily practising with 
other lords, but had sent emissaries to the king of 
Spain, to desire his assistance. Fitz-Maurice and his 
followers were barbarous and cruel men ; with the 
most brutal violence, they ravaged the country, 
spoiled and murdered the people, and so widely 
spread their outrages through many of the most 
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civiUzed districts, that it was high time to put 
a stop to sudi doings, and the Earl of Oniu)nd9 
who was in the usual habit of residing in Elng- 
land, was sent over to co-operate with ^dney in 
the reduction of the rebels. They were eminently 
suocessfiil ; and» to complete the confusion of this 
licentious band, Sir John Perrot, an austere but 
^rited and vigorous officer, was appointed presi- 
dent of Munster : this commander, having chased 
them from their haunts, entirely suppressed the re- 
bellion, and crowned his exploits by holding courts 
of law^ where he heard and redressed the grievances 
of those who preferred them, and gave an unusual 
appearance of peace and civilization to the country 
over which he presided* 

Fitz-^Maurice had been made prisoner by Sir 
Jrfin Perrot during the course of his rebellion; 
but, after some time, he obtained his pardon frcon 
Elizabeth, was rdeased, and retired to the Con- 
tinent, with a spirit as turbulent as ever, an un- 
oonqueraUe aversion to the Queen, which her 
recent kindness to him had not subdued, and a 
strong desire to engage m new schemes of re- 
bdlion and disorder. He repeatedly applied to 
the king of France, urging him to an invasion of 
Ireland ; but that prince refused to listen to his 
importunities; and he then proceeded to Spain, 
where he was received vnth more attention. King 
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Philip consented to favour his desi^, and agreed 
to furnish money and troops for an enterprise. 
Fits-Maurice, however, only obtained a small 
force, with which he landed in the county of 
Kerry, and was immediately joined by Sir John 
and Sir James Desmond, brothers of the earl; 
the earl himself, who had, some time before this 
period, contrived to make his escape from prison, 
though perhaps equally disaffected with his bro- 
thers, for the present determined to act with cau- 
tion and reserve, and even went so far as to 
pretend to assemble forces for the service of go- 
vernment. This conduct created great disap- 
pointment on the part of the discontented Irish 
and their foreign assistants, who had naturally 
counted upon the earl as one of their firmest allies. 
.Whether his conduct is to be attributed to dis- 
simulation or not, is a matter of conjecture. He 
was known to have received sufficient cause for 
discontent, and therefore incurred the suspicion 
of the English goverament : but his having de- 
clined joining the Spaniards from the first, seems 
a presumption that he had no hostile intentions to- 
wards the Queen. It is true, that on a subsequent 
command of the deputy that he should join the 
English camp, and rely on her Majesty's mercy for 
what had passed, he refused to obey; but when we 
consider that he had formerly been surprised and 
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captured by a lord deputy, and spent many 
years of his life in a prison, it is not surprising 
that he should hesitate to commit himself a se- 
cond time to the good faith of an officer of Eliza- 
beth. His refusal, however, afforded grounds 
for hostile proceedings against him; and one of 
the English generals took possession of the EarFs 
town of Bath Real. Desmond was thus, perhaps 
unwillingly, involved in a war with the govern- 
ment. Sir William Drury, who had the command 
of the English forces, marched against the Irish 
and Spaniards, whom he found in an exceedingly 
bad condition. Their expectations that the whole 
of the southern provinces would have taken arms 
agamst the Queen, had proved unfounded. Fitz- 
Maurice was dead,* and the conduct of the en- 
terprise had been given to Sir John Desmond. 

Sir John Perrot was stationed on the coast with six 
ships of war, to cut off all relief or assistance from 
the rebels ; and Sir Nicholas Malby pressed them 
hard by land. At length, the opposing armies en- 
countered each other near Limerick ; and, after an 
obstinately contested battle, the English prevailed, 
and the rebels were routed with considerable 
slaughter. 

♦He had been killed in an altercation with a son of Sir 
William de Burghos. 
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Scarcely had the alarm occasioned by this inva- 
sion subsided, when another was eflFected by the 
Spaniards, somewhat more considerable than the 
former. This invading force consisted of seven or 
eight hundred men ; and, like the former, they were 
landed on the coast of Kerry, where they ccm- 
structed a fort, and determined to await the ar- 
rival of the Irish forces which they expected to 
join them. Here they were attacked by Admiral 
Winter and Lord Grey, now lord deputy, who, 
after some resistance, compelled them to surrender 
at discretion. The mercy for which they sued 
was rigidly denied them : some British companies, 
under the command of Sir Walter Ralegh, were 
marched into the fort ; and, it is painful to rdate, 
after the Spaniards had laid down their arms, 
these unfortunate creatures were butdiered in 
cold blood. Lord Grey is said to have ^ed 
tears At this horrid act, and Elizabeth expressed 
the utmost detestation at so foul a deed; bat 
there is too much reason to believe that they were 
not sincere in their regrets; for a lord deputy 
might have interposed to prevent so barbarous an 
execution, and the Queen caused none of theagmts 
in the transaction to be either punished or dis- 
graced for their atrocious conduct. 

This affair, together with other cruelties com- 
mitted by him, brought great discredit on the 
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gova'Dinent of Lord Grey. He was represented 
as a man of blood, who had not only difihonoured 
his sovereign amongst foreigners, but alienated the 
hearts of all her Irish subjects, by repeated bar- 
barities. Aware that he was detested in his go- 
vernment, and severely censured in England, he 
earnestly petitioned to be recalled. 

Desmond was still an object of enmity with the 
English commanders; they frequently surprised 
his parties ; but, by his own activity and the fide- 
lity of his companions, he had hitherto escaped 
the danger; and whenever an opportunity pre- 
sented itself of annoying his enemies, he issued 
from his retreat, and often succeeded in causing 
them some uneasiness. 

A pardon was at length ofiered to the rebels ; 
but the unfortunate Desmond was excluded from 
it ; he was hunted from one wretched place to an- 
other, often in danger of being taken, disguised 
amongst his followers, lurking with them in woods 
and bogs, and depending on their benevolence for 
his support. He was finally surprised in a hut in 
Kerry, while weary and reposing himself by the 
fire. On the first alarm of surprise, his few compa- 
nions fled ; the Earl, who was an old man, and 
perhaps willing to relinquish life, waited quietly 
for his executioners; the soldiers entered, and, 
without knowing whom he might be, struck and 
F 
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wounded him* " Spare me,** said the old man, 
" for I am the Earl of Desmond C but he was in- 
stantly killed, and his head sent to liis old enemy, 
the Earl of Ormond. Thus was the ancient family 
of Desmond extinguished ; and the enormous do- 
mains of the last earl were forfeited to the crown, 
to be appropriated as the queen should deem most 
expedient for the reformation of her Irish domi- 
liions^ 



CHAPTER XII. 

Sir John Perrot, Lord Deputy.— Hugh O'Neil.— Affair of 
O^Donnel. — Sir John Perrot recalled. — ^Regret of the People. 
— Sir William Fitzwilliam appointed. 

The dislike felt towards Lord Grey had now 
become so great, that he was at length recalled, 
and Sir John Perrot appointed to the Irish go- 
vernment. 

Sir John was a man of different character from 
his two predecessors, Sidney and Grey ; he was a 
just and humane governor, a kind and good man ; 
and, as such, he was considered a fit instrument for 
the pacification of Ireland. 

He called his first parliament in 1585. The 
principal object ia convening that assemUy, was 
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to vest the Desmond property in the Queen's 
power, and to enable her Majesty to dispose of it 
acuxirding to her pleasure. But that assembly 
was found not so tractable as was hoped and ex- 
pected. 

The dreadful massacre committed by the troops, 
the persecution of the noble family of Desmond, 
the alarm which the parliament had conceived of 
the designs of the crown, together with the favour 
shewn to all English adventurers, had not prepared 
either house to receive the commands of her Majesty 
with much humility. Even the Anglo-Irish of the 
PaJe joined the opposition ; and almost all the bills 
proposed by government were rejected. 

After a while, however, the justice and mode- 
ration of Perrot's government produced their na^ 
tural eflFect ; he became every day more and more 
popular ; and at length, in the second session of 
his legislation, he thought himself strong enough 
to propose once more to parliament the measure 
which was to vest the Desmond estates in the 
crown. He was not deceived. The measure, 
though not without great opposition, passed both 
houses ; and furnishes a proof of how much more 
was to be gained from the Irish people by kind- 
ness and moderation, than by force. 

Notwithstanding PeiTot's care and eflForts for 
the complete settlement and reformation of the 
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kingdom, neither his success in this object, nor 
his own merits, could secure him from the attacks 
of malice and discontent. He had ever professed 
a tender regard for the rights of the old native 
Irish ; a principle equally honourable and politic, 
and which naturally made him attentive to guard 
against oppression and abuse in the lower offices 
of the administration. This could scarcely fail of 
raising him a number of secret enemies. They so 
far worked upon the credulity of the Queen, as to 
persuade her, that, upon all occasions, he exalted 
the Irish at the expense of the English settlers ; 
and, to counteract the tendency of his popular go- 
vernment, she was induced to vest a power in his 
council to control his measures. Thus the ad- 
ministration, which might perhaps have gone on 
wdl and steadily under the mild and equitable di- 
rection of Sir John, was weakened by the interfe- 
rence of a council leaning to a severe system of 
government, which induced discontent and conse- 
quent petty rebellions. 

Amongst the northern lords, Hugh O'Neil, son 
of the late Matthew, Baron of Dungannon, had ac- 
quired considerable weight and consequence by the 
favours he had received from government. In the 
parliament held by Sir John Perrot, he petition- 
ed to be admitted to the place and title of Earl 
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of Tyrone, which, you may remember, had been 
granted to his father by King Henry VIII. and 
which grant had been the occasion of the wars bf 
the O'Neil family, detailed in Chapter X. Perrot 
sent Hugh to England, in order that he might 
prefer his petition to the queen. He had served 
m her Majesty^s armies; and, unlike his uncle, 
Shane O'Neil, whose viat to Elizabeth, I dare 
say, you remember, and who made his appearance 
at court with all the pomp and parade of an Irish 
prince, Hugh attended upon the queen with the 
modesty of an English officer ; and, being versed in 
all the learning of the age, and well acquainted 
with the forms of English society, made a most 
favourable impression upon the mind of his 
sovereign. Without difficulty, his request was 
granted ; and he turned triumphantly to Ireland, 
possessed of the patent constituting him Earl of 
Tyrone. But the English government soon began 
to repent of the power they had conferred on this 
Irish chieftain ; he had the command of six com- 
panies of infantry, kept ostensibly for the queen^s 
service; but, it was said, that, by frequently 
changing the men of these companies, he was train- 
ing the whole populatic^ to arms, and thus pre- 
paring for a great rebellion. These reports, how- 
ever, might be the workings of mere malice, and in- 
F 3 
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tended solely to reax;h the ears of the Queen, 
whose jealousy of any assumption of power was 
known to be excessive. 

Scarcely had these suspicious circumstances been 
reported to the state, than intelligence arrived that 
another chieftain, named O'Donnel, the powerful 
head of the house of Tyrconnel, had bidden defi- 
ance to the English government. 

The resources of the Pale were in a state of 
great exhaustion, and the council of Dublin iji the 
utmost perplexity. Perrot proposed, in this ex- 
tremity, that if the matter were left to him, he 
would undertake to reduce this formidable chief 
to terms, without incurring either war or any 
expense to the queen. The council were glad 
to leave the affair in his hands; and he pro- 
ceeded to execute his design by a stratagem, 
equally impolitic and dishonourable, and which I 
am now going to relate to you. A merchant of 
Dublin was instructed to lade a ship with Spanish 
wines, and to sail up by Donegal, into the country 
of O'Donnel. The vessel made her voyage, and 
arrived safely in one of the harbours of the coast 
Here the pretended Spanish merchant exposed his 
wines for sale, shewed an extraordinary courtesy 
and bounty to the natives,, and invited them to a 
feast on board his ship. As was anticipated, young 
O'Donnel, the chiers son, went on board with 
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some of his companions ; they were handsomely en- 
tertained, the wine was circulated freely, and they 
were urged to taste this and that variety of flavour. 
Whilst thus busily engaged, the vessel glided into 
the open sea, the sails were spread to the wind, 
and CDonnel and his companions, instead of 
guests, discovered they were prisoners of the pre- 
tended Spanish merchant ! 

They were carried to Dublin, where Sir John 
caused them to be deposited in the castle, and 
then exulted in the easiness and success with which, 
by this treacherous proceeding, he had procured 
hostages for the peaceable submission of the old 
chieftain of Tyrconnel. The young man was de- 
tained prisoner during the remainder of Perrot's 
administration, and for some time after it had 
ceased ; but when at length he made his escape, 
he became a formidable and implacable enemy of 
the English power in Ireland. Perrot had served a 
temporary purpose, at the risk of a permanent evil, 
and had sullied his fame by an act of practical 
falsehood and grievous oppression, which no sub- 
sequent conduct could eflace. 

His administration was now drawing to a close. 
His enemies in the government had triumphed 
over him ; they had so far prevailed against him, 
that his representations were unheeded, and the 
constant opposition of the council to all his mea- 
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sures became an annoyance beyond his endurance. 
He thwefore entreated the queen to recal him, 
assuring her that he found no difficulty in govern- 
ing her Irish subjects, but that it was next to im- 
possible to rule her English servants in Ireland. 
The queen consented to appoint a successor, and 
Sir John was commanded to deliver up the sword 
of state to Sir William Fitzwilliam. 

Sir John departed from Ireland, accompanied 
by the hearty regrets of the people he had go- 
verned. The whole population of Dublin accom- 
panied him to the shore, persons of every rank 
and class shedding tears of sorrow. Every tongue 
was loud in acknowledging him as a father and be- 
nefactor, and in lamenting his removal as a public 
loss. His administration was a proof that ordinary 
justice and common humanity are all that are needed 
to govern the Irish people. It is much to be re- 
gretted, that, in the instance of 0'*Donnel, he 
should have departed from the strict rule of up- 
rightness and wisdom. Let us charitably impute 
his misconduct, on this occasion, to the prevalence 
of vice in the age during which he lived, and to 
a defective education, which left men in ignorance 
of some of the fundamental principles of morals 
and Christianity. 
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Sir William Fitzwilliam, Lord Deputy. — His Cruelties. — In- 
surrection of O'Neil and Tyrconnel. — Sir John Norris sent 
against them — ^Victory of O'Neil at Armagh.— Expedition of 
the Earl of Essex — He is succeeded by Lord Mountjoy. — 
Spanish Invasion.— Defeated.— Peace concluded with O'Neil. 
— Death of the Queen. 

The new lord deputy was a man of corrupt 
morals, possessed of the most illiberal principles 
of policy; and, having no regard for either de- 
cency or justice, his bad qualities soon mani- 
fested themselves in the transactions in which he 
engaged. 

About the time of his appointment, occurred 
the failure and dispersion of the great Spanish 
Armada: several ships having been wrecked off 
the coast of Ireland, it was reported that vast 
treasures and stores of different kinds had fallen 
into the hands of some of the Irish lords, and 
lay secreted in various places on the coast. Fitz- 
william, fired with the hopes of possessing him- 
self of this mass of wealth, issued a commission 
for searching and securing it, as the property of 
the queen. His commission proved ineffectual: 
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he could discover no trace of treasure, farther 
than that some was supposed to have got into the 
possession of Sir Owen CToole, father-in-law of 
the Earl of Tyrone and of Sir John Dogherty, 
both Irishmen of rank and consideration, who 
had always manifested the steadiest attachment to 
the British government. In the vexation of dis- 
appointment, Fitzwilliam seized upon them, and, 
without any proof or even presumption of guilt, 
committed them to a rigorous imprisonment. The 
first was not enlarged until the severity of his 
confinement had reduced him to the point of 
death. The other, after a restraint of two years, 
is said to have purchased his liberty with a con- 
siderable bribe. 

Nor was this the only instance of Fitzwilliam'*s 
injustice and cruelty. A story had been made up, 
that the chieftain of M onaghan had levied some 
rents on his own estate with an appearance of mili- 
tary force ; this he made a crime : the Irish lord was 
tried by a jury of English soldiers, a verdict was 
found against him, and sentence of death was im- 
mediately passed and executed upon him ; his 
lands being divided between the deputy himself, 
Sir Henry Bagnal, and other Englishmen. Such 
atrocious conduct was looked upon with the ab- 
horrence it deserved ; the loyal Irish trembled for 
their own safety, and the disaffected were con- 
firmed in their inveteracy. 
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All men turned their eyes upon Hugh O'Neil, 
now Earl of Tyrone. His countrymen looked to 
him as their leader and hope; but the chieftain, 
aware that he was regarded by the state with jea- 
tousy and suspicion, determined to withdraw him- 
self from the probable violence of Fitzwilliam ; 
and, casting himself at the- feet of Elizabeth, 
there to renew his assurances of attachment and 
fidelity. His visit, however, did nothing to^vards 
maintaining that peace which the misconduct of 
Fitzwilliam had so nearly been the cause of 
breaking. CNeiFs representations of the ill policy 
of his administration were unheeded ; Fitzwilliam 
and Bagnal were still continued at the head of 
affairs ; and the latter, who was moreover the pri- 
vate and personal enemy of CNeil, was dignified 
with the rank of Marshal of the English army 
in Ireland. It was now evident that a civil war 
could not long be avoided. 

The young O'Donnel, who had unjustly been 
made prisoner by Sir John Perrot, had contrived 
to make his escape ; without much difiiculty, he 
regained his own county, and soon after, on the 
resignation of his father, he was invested with the 
chieftainship of Tyrconnel. This young man was 
the first to appear in arms ; his detestation of the 
£nglish power, sharpened by the recollection of 
hi» sufferings, was implacable; and his rising 
became the signal for a general war. 
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It was at length announced that Fitzwilliam 
was to be recalled ; and CNeil resolved to wait in 
person on the new deputy, Sir William Bussell; 
he, however, met with no better reception than in 
London ; his old enemy, Bagnal, had prepossessed 
the deputy against him ; and it was even debated 
whether they should not imprison him. O'Neil 
got notice of their designs, and fled precipitately. 

The war now began in good earnest : Tyrconnel 
took Enniskillen, and O'Neil demolished a British 
fort near Blackwater. Other chieftains, smarting 
under the, severities practised upon them, joined 
these two warriors; and the operations of the 
Irish were attended with the greatest success. 
The queen, justly alarmed at the intelligence of 
these hostilities, appointed Sir John Norris to 
repair to Ireland, and entrusted him with the 
absolute command of ^11 military affairs. 

This officer had judgment and equity enough 
to discern that the hostilities of the Irish had 
been provoked by several instances of wanton 
insolence and oppression on the part of their 
rulers ; he was, therefore, tempted to adopt lenient 
and conciliatory measures. O'Neil seemed anxious 
for peace, and often expressed to Sir John his 
desire of returning to his allegiance. These re- 
presentations confirmed Sir John in his sentiments 
of moderation. But such sentiments were far 
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from being to tlie taste of the English govern- 
ment ; the ministers were astonished and provoked 
that a commander of such reputation as Norris, 
should not have gained some brilliant and impor- 
tant advantages in Ireland ; the Earl of Essex 
too, at this time a great favourite with the Queen, 
was the enemy of Norris. By his practices, Sir 
John was removed from the command, and su- 
perseded by Lord Burgh.* 

On this change of administration, CNeil, who 
perhaps had been sufficiently disposed for an ac- 
commodation, laid aside all thoughts of negocia- 
tion, and prepared for a farther prosecution of the 
contest.' The good fortune which had hitherto 
attended his arms, did not yet desert him : two 
of his lieutenants successively defeated two bodies 
of English troops, the one commanded by Lord 
Trimblestone, the other by Sir Conyers Clifford ; 
and in an attack made upon himself by Lord 
Burgh, that nobleman, with the flower of his army, 
fell in the conflict. On the death of Lord Burgh, 
Elizabeth named the Earl of Ormond Lord 

* Sir John was so strongly wrought upon by the anguish 
caused by his sudden disgrace, that, within two months after 
he was removed, he expired in the arms of his brother; and 
his death has been attributed to his mental sufferings on this 
occasion. 
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Lieutenant of the army, and the Archbishop of. 
Dublin was entrusted with the civil government. 

O^^Neil renewed his negociation with Ormond ; 
but seems to have had no other object than to 
amuse the government whilst he continued the 
most active preparations for war. When quite 
ready, he threw off the mask, and opened the 
campaign with an attack on Armagh. Marshal 
Bagnal hastened to the relief of the town. His 
army consisted of about five thousand men : that 
of O'Neil amounted to nearly the same number. 
The generals on each side were inflamed with 
mortal enmity against each other, and the su- 
perstitious Irish were driven even to frensy by 
their priests, who assured them, from old prophe- 
cies, that this day would prove fatal to heresy : 
their assault, therefore, was most violent, and the 
Dattle long and bloody. In the heat of the «i- 
gagement, an accidental explosion of some gun- 
powder cast the royalists into great disorder ; and 
this was immediately followed by the death of 
their general, Bagnal, who, as he was in the act of 
raising his hat, received a fatal shot in the fore- 
head, which numbered him with the dead. The 
result of the battle was a complete victory achieved 
by the Irish over the English arms. Two thou- 
sand eight hundred English were killed; the 
Irish acknowledge no more than two hundred 
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killed and six hundred wounded. Thirty-four 
standards were taken; and, what was of real con- 
sequence, the Irish became masters of all the 
artillery, ammunition, and provisions of the royal 
army, together with a vast quantity of arms. The 
remains of the royalists, who had fled for shelter 
to Armagh, were soon compelled to evacuate the 
town. 

So considerable and complete a victory seemed 
decisive of the fate of the war ; in Ireland it was 
great and momentous. The illustrious O'Neil 
was everywhere extolled as the deliverer of his 
country; all the forts and towns in the north 
surrendered to him ; the disaflected of Ulster de- 
clared at once for their countryman ; in Con- 
naught, the revolt was general ; Leinster and 
Munster broke out in open rebellion, and bade 
defiance to the English authority. 

Nothing could be more melancholy, nor appa- 
rently more desperate, than the present condition 
of the English government. CNeil, indefatigable 
in improving his victory, sent messengers to the 
various courts of the continent to solicit succours. 
The queen, seriously alarmed, determined to put 
an end to the war in Ireland at once, by sending 
into that country an army of twenty thousand 
men, commanded by the most gallant soldier of 
the day, the Earl of Essex ; a force which she 
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considered no power in Ireland could withstand. 
However, neither the earPs military renown, nor 
the great force led by him, seems to have excited 
much alarm in that country ; his powerful arma- 
ment was received with sullen indifference ; nor did 
th6 insurgents appear at all dismayed by so formi- 
dable a preparation. Esse^ soon learned that the 
forces of the rebels exceeded his in number ; that 
they were more patient of the fatigues of war, and 
for the most part better trained to arms. After 
much hesitation, as to his plan of campaign, he 
marched into Leinster; in his passage thither, he 
was considerably harassed by O'Moore, the chief- 
tain of Leix. The Irish boast that their country- 
men fell upon his rear with great advantage, and 
killed a number of his men and several officers. 
From the quantity of plumes of feathers taken 
from Essex's gay soldiers, this battle i^as called 

The Pass of Plumes.'' He returned to Dublin 
without effecting anything, and with his army 
greatly dispirited and reduced. 

The failure of Essex in his first undertaking, 
was a severe mortification to Elizabeth. She 
answered his despatches with strong reprimands, 
and strictly ordered him to march into the north 
and prosecute the war with greater vigour. To 
enable him to obey her orders, the earl required 
^ reinforcement of two thousimd mep ; th^ queen 
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was astonished, but complied with his demand. 
Having received this additional body of men, 
Sir Conyers Clifford was ordered to move to Beluk 
with nearly two thousand men ; but O'Moore, 6ne 
of the rebel leaders, issuing suddenly from an am- 
bush with no more than two hundred men, attack- 
ed the party in a moimtainous and embarrassed 
situation, threw them into confusion, and killekl 
one hundred and twenty of them, amongst whom 
was Clifford himself. The loss in this encounter 
was of little importance compared with the im- 
pression it made on the minds of the soldiery : the 
English levies shewed the utmost reluctance to 
march through a strange country, where, at every 
step, they were liable to be surprised ; and they 
consequently deserted in considerable numbers. 

Essex wrote to England, that, for this season, his 
intended enterprises must necessarily be suspend- 
ed ; the whole number of troops under his com- 
mand amounting to no more than four thousand 
men. With this reduced force, he encamped on 
the banks of the Blackwater. O'Neil and his fol- 
lowers occupied the other side of the river, and 
sent a messenger to Essex, to desire a parley. 
After some hesitation, his^ request was granted ; 
and the English general rode from the lines to the 
banks of the river, to meet the Irish chieftain, who 
was advancing from his camp on the opposite side. 

63 
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WhUst Essex paused on the banks of the river to 
receive his overtures, O'Neil spurred his chai^r, 
and swam him across. 

The English lord wa^ flattered by this mark of 
confidence and courtesy, in a nobleman of so much 
pride and power as 0'*Neil ; both continued their 
ride, unattended, along the bank of the river, and 
were observed to be engaged in deep and earnest 
conversation, while the two armies looked on with 
surprise and doubt of the event. At length, Essex 
beckoned to his officers to join them, and O'Neil 
making a similar signal to his train, the conversa- 
tion became general, and a formal conference en- 
sued, in which 0'*Neil stated his grievances, and 
proposed terms of accommodation with the queen. 

To give time for the consideration of these 
propositions, a cessation of arms was agreed to for 
six weeks ; and the British army marched back to 
their quarters in Leinster. 

The queen, who had been anxiously looking for 
a victory over O'Neil, was exceedingly disappoint- 
ed and incensed at this termination of all the 
mighty preparations for the march into Ulster. 
Essex^s enemies accused him of a private under- 
standing with O'Neil, and the clamour was so 
great, that the English earl deemed it necessary to 
make his peace with the queen in person. He 
theref^e committed the government for a time, 
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to Sir George Carew and the Chancellor, and set 
out for London, having done little in Ireland, to 
warrant the high reputation which he had enjoyed 
before his arrival there. 

Essex was succeeded in the military command 
by Lord Mountjoy, a man very superior to any 
of those who had contended with O'Neil. He 
arrived in Dublin without paracfe or pomp, and 
such was the mean opinion formed of his military 
character by the rude and boisterous Irish, who 
mistook refinement of manners for effeminacy, that 
O'Neil ^xulted in the choice of a commander, 
who, he said, would lose the season of action 
whilst his breakfast was preparing.'' Mountjoy 
was supported in the subordinate departments 
of government by several men of ability, amongst 
whom Carew and Ormond were the most remark- 
able. Ormond was, however, unfortunately made 
prisoner by a party of Irish, and remained in cap- 
tivity a considerable period. 

The war was waged with great skill and activity, 
but for some time with no decided success on either 
side. O'Neil and his confederates still gained 
occasional triumphs, and he sustained the spirits 
of his soldiers, by confident assurances of great 
assistance from Spain. These long promised suc- 
cours were, indeed, at hand : intelligence arrived 
that seventeen ships of war were discovered, evi^ 
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dently steering their course towards the coast of 
Ireland. On the news reaching England of the 
appearance of this armament, two thousand troops 
were sent from thence, and three thousand more 
were prepared for the service of M unster. 

The Spanish expedition consisted of two thou- 
sand men, commanded by Don Juan d'Aquila, a 
man of mean spirit and utter incapacity. They 
landed at Kinsale, in 1601, and took possession of 
the town and forts. This position, which the Spa- 
niards had taken up, was very unfavourable to 
O'Neil and O'Donnel, whom it was intended to as- 
sist ; the Irish and Spanish armies were at a great 
distance from each other ; and it was as easy for 
the English commanders to intercept the communi- 
cation between them, as it was difficult for 0''Neil 
to undertake a march of three hundred miles in 
the depth of winter through an exhausted country, 
where there was consequently little provision to 
be had for the subsistence of an army. By a very 
great exertion of activity, O'Donnel did, at length, 
accomplish a junction with the Spaniards ; and 
when O'Neil, who had followed him closely, 
arrived at Kinsale, they were farther encouraged 
by the appearance of another reinforcement from 
Spain. 

The English army was nevertheless more than a 
match for O'Neil, even though he was supported 
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by the Spaniards; the English were better pro- 
vided with every thing, and had suflfered much 
less than was reported; besides this, Mountjoy 
was a most able and experienced general, who 
knew he had an opponent of uncommon wariness 
and sagacity, and therefore determined upon act- 
ing with the more caution and prudence. He 
contrived to temporize with the Spanish general, 
made him believe a number of tales of an impro- 
bable nature, as to the organization of the English 
army ; and, by the false information instilled into 
him, caused him to press O'Neil to attack his 
enemy. 

O'Neil was extremely averse to this scheme ; he 
knew that the accounts of the wants and sufferings 
of the English were much exaggerated ; he had 
no very high opinion of the valour of his Spanish 
allies ; and he was fqlly ^ware of what sort of an 
adversary he had to deal with. All these reasons 
confirmed him in the opinion,, that it was a very 
imprudent measure to attack the English army. 
However, so urgent was Don Juan in his entrea- 
ties, that O'Neil was obliged to give a reluctant 
consent. The result proved him to have been per- 
fectly in the right. The English were prepared 
for the assault ; the co-operation of the Spaniards 
was defective ; and the allied army suffered a total 
defeat, 
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Don Juan hastened to make the best terms he 
possibly could with Mountjoy; he surrendered 
Kinsale, on condition of his being sent back to 
Spain at the cost of the English government, 
which Mountjoy, after having kept him some time 
prisoner at Cork, consented to do. 

When the Spaniards were shipped off, the re- 
duction of the remaining rebels was committed 
to Carew, who found it no easy task. 0''Neil, 
although he had lost half his numbers, still kept a 
remnant of his army together : he attributed his 
defeat to the cowardice of the Spaniards, and 
busied himself in reorganizing his army. 

The queen's . health was now beginning to de- 
cline, and she became anxious to finish the war, 
which had already cost so much bloodshed. She 
commanded the deputy to make peace upon easy 
terms with O'Neil; and Sir William Godolphin 
was despatched with propositions. O'Neil did 
not hesitate to accept the terms offered him : a 
treaty was therefore concluded, that, at length, 
happily put an end to the wars which had desolated 
the whole of Elizabeth'*s reign. The news of that 
princess's death readied Ireland at the moment of 
the conclusion of the treaty. 

It is to be feared, that the bitter and deadly 
feuds which distracted Ireland during the time of 
her sovereignty, with all their crimes and hor- 
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rors, had an evil and long enduring influence in 
retarding the improvement of Ireland. 

One interval of tranquillity, however, occurred; 
and that was distinguished by an event which, in 
quieter times, might have had great influence in 
promoting refinement and civilization in this most 
unhappily situated country, namely, the foundation 
of the University of Dublin. In January, 1593, 
it was first opened to the students, and subse- 
quently rose to a great degree of consequence and 
splendour. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Accession of James I.— Persecution of the Catholics. — Act of 
Indemnity. — Plot of Tyrone and Tyrconnel. — Parliament 
called.— Representation of the Six Lords. — Disturbances of 
the Parliament.— Prorogation. — Death of James. > 

James I. had no sooner succeeded to the crown 
of Ireland, than, instead of setting himself to 
work in earnest, to endeavour to heal the wounds 
inflicted by a long series of wars and tumults, and 
to secure the permanency of the peace that had 
been so lately proclaimed, he began stirring up 
commotions on religious subjects. A strong Popish 
party had been formed during the reign of Eliza- 
beth in Ireland ; and it was secretly animate by 
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the church of Rome. The success of the queen's 
arms had, however, kept this party under some 
restraint; but, on the accession of James, they 
derived much encouragement from the persuasion 
that the king was secretly attached to the Romish 
religion. Such were the effects of this persuasion, 
that several cities of Leinster and Munster con- 
spired to restore the Romish form of worsliip in full 
splendour ; they ceased to confine their devotions to 
privacy and retirement ; ejected the reformed mi- 
nisters from their churches, and celebrated their 
masses pompously and publicly. They were, 
however, mistaken in their belief of James's 
tenets; though he possessed some reverence for 
the Romish religion, yet he was not one of its 
votaries. The lord deputy remonstrated with 
the citizens of Cork, Waterford, and other 
towns, on their conduct ; but they replied, " that 
they only exercised publicly those rites, which 
hitherto they had performed in private; and 
that in the same manner as it became them to be 
faithful to the king, so they were bound to be 
no less careful in manifesting their duties to their 
Grod.'*^ This temperate and reasonable answer 
did not, however, satisfy the authorities; Mount-^ 
joy determined to march into Munster, at the 
head of an army, and compel that obedience 
they did not appear willing to yield. 
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On his arrival before Waterford, he found the 
gates shut against him ; the inhabitants, however, 
sent a deputation, pleading, that by a charter of 
King John, they were exempt from quartering 
soldiers, and declaring that the citizens of Water- 
ford could not in conscience obey any prince who 
persecuted the Catholic faith. 

Mountjoy'*s threats, however, soon reduced the 
city to obedience; he was finally admitted; the 
inhabitants swore allegiance, and a strong gar- 
rison was stationed in the city. Cashel, Clonmel, 
Limerick, and other cities, which had declared 
for the free exercise of their religion, were inti- 
midated by the spirit of Mountjoy, and reduced 
to the same compliances. Cork had even been in- 
vested as a rebellious place ; but on the first ap- 
pearance of the Deputy, the gates were opened 
without treaty or stipulation. 

Thus was forcibly quelled, every natural at- 
tempt on the part of the Catholics, to be allowed 
the open profession of their religion. From the 
first introduction of the Reformation in Ireland, 
the opinions and consciences of men were expected 
to bend to the will of the sovereign and authori- 
ties; and all those who proved refractory were 
subject to a most unjust persecution. Such a 
system can never prove successful in the end ; re- 
ligious impressions and feelings may, by violence, 
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be smothered for a time, but conviction, resulting 
from gentle means alone, can permanently bring 
about so great an event as the changing of the re- 
ligion of a whole nation. Of the truth of this 
remark, the succeeding ages have afforded ample 
testimony. 

The last act of Lord Mountjoy's administra-, 
tion, which, upon the whole, was honourable, was 
one, called "An act of oblivion and indemnity 
it pronounced pardon of all past offences against 
the state, and received the whole body of the 
Irish as subjects of the crown; thus granting to 
them the long-sought boon of the protection of the 
English law, so often petitioned for, and so often 
refused. 

Lord Mountjoy, having appointed Sir George 
Carew deputy in his room, returned to England, 
accompanied by Tyrone and Tyrconnel, who were 
well received by the king. 

Religious differences were not yet at an end ; 
the strength of the popish party, and their con- 
stant demands for the toleration of their religion, 
tended to keep the government in a constant state 
of alarm and suspicion, and gave weight to every 
rumour of insurrection and conspiracy. 

It would have been much better, by granting 
their just requests, to take from them the tempt- 
ation and incitement to riot and sedition ; and by 
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thus putting the Catholics on the same footing as 
their Protestant brethren, harmony and good un- 
derstanding would have been promoted amongst 
them, instead of distrust and jealousy, the con- 
sequences of the much greater advantages of the 
one party over the other. But the English go- 
vernment preferred pursuing a difiTerent plan to- 
wards the Catholics. 

A letter dropped in the council chamber, inti- 
mated a traitorous scheme of rebellion formed by 
Tyrone and Tyrconnel, and other Irish Catholic 
lords. It seems extraordinary, that men still 
smarting under the effects of former rebellion, 
should so soon engage in a new one ; and we may 
be disposed to doubt the reality of the accusation 
against them : yet it is certain, that, on the first 
alarm, Tyrone and Tyrconnel hastily fled to the 
continent, abandoning their large estates to the 
crown, and thus giving some presumption of con- 
scious guilt. Some of the conspirators, who had 
been seized, were tried and executed. Tyrone and 
TjTTconnel were attainted, according to the law, 
and their lands seized by the crown; and thus 
five hundred thousand acres were placed at the 
disposal of the king. 

Twenty-seven years of tumult and distraction 
had elapsed since the calling of a parliament in 
this kingdom ; James, thinking he could improve 
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the constitutioa of that assembly^ determined to 
convene one. By the act of indemnity, the dis- 
trict of the Pale was no longer limited to a small 
boundary, but extended over all the kingdom; 
and the laws were now administered in every part 
of Ireland as they formerly had been only within 
the precincts of the Pale. 

Hitherto, that district only having been vir- 
tually represented, it was evident, that, since its 
material increase in size, the Irish parliament re- 
quired extension alsa James, therefore, created 
forty new boroughs; more, however, with the 
view of increasing the prerogative of the crown, 
than for the more laudable object of obtaining a 
fairer representation of the people of Ireland. 
This was tolerably obvious to the Irish; they 
began to fear that such an accession of power 
would encourage the administration to make 
arbitrary acts, and they were in serious dread of 
some additional penalties on the Roman Catholic 
religion. 

On the first rumour of the intended call of a 
parliament, six lords, of distinguished conse- 
quence, addressed a letter of remonstrance to the 
king, expressing their apprehensions, praying the 
borough elections might be suspended, and in- 
treating a repeal of the penal laws affecting their 
religion. James was much offended at this re- 
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monstrance, pronounced it rash and insolent, and 
granted none of their requests. 

The session proved as stormy as this beginning 
seemed to prognosticate. The opposition to the 
crown was most violent; and Sir Arthur Chiches- 
ter, the deputy, determined upon a prorogation, 
in order to give time for the violence of passion to 
subside. The parliament was not called together 
again during the reign of James. Towards the 
close of it, this kingdom was in a frightful state 
of disorder ; the Catholics were exasperated by a 
bitter spirit of persecution ; as were the old Irish, 
at the king's incessant breaches of faith with them ; 
the inhabitants of every race felt there was little 
security for private property, and that they were 
exposed to a profligate extortion, which knew no 
bounds. 

It had long been experienced in England, that 
the malcontents of Ireland looked to the Spaniards 
as their great resource ; and in their present state 
of oppression and disgust, it was not unlikely that 
they should have recourse to these foreigners. 

To guard against such a contingency, it was 
resolved to augment the forces of Ireland (which 
had been reduced to seventeen himdred men,) to 
the number of four thousand. T^ie death of 
James took place whilst these preparations were 
in progress. 

h3 
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Accession of Charles I.— Bill of Rights.— Wentworth, Loid 
Deputy.— His Attainder and Execution. 

The accession of a prince, who ^as known to 
be embarrassed by domestic^ factions and pallia- ^ 
mentary disputes, greatly raised the Jiopes^ of the 
discontented in Ireland : they looked upon a state 
of distraction in the English state, as peculiarly fa- 
vourable to their views j/ the intrigues of Rome 
were also employed to enflame their contempt of 
the penal statutes, and of the government of Lord 
Falkland, their present deputy. 

The danger to be apprehended from the tur- 
bulence of this party, was urgently set forth to 
the king, who, in consequence, determined far- 
ther to augment his Irish forces to five thousand 
foot and five hundred horse ; these he ordered to 
be quartered on the different counties and towns 
in Ireland, the inhabitants of which were to main- 
tain them with money, clothes, and victuals, for 
three months at a time. The Irish subjects were 
induced, for the present, to submit to so great a 
burden, in the hope of extorting from the king's 
necessities, some favourable future concession to 
their own claims : to purchase security for their 
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estates, and a suspension of the penal statutes, 
they even went so far as to offer large contribu- 
tions. 

They were next advised by Lord Falkland, to 
send agents into England, to submit their griev- 
ances to his majesty'^s gracious consideration. In 
consequence of this advice, a meeting was held at 
Dublin, in 1628, at which were drawn up a num- 
ber of articles, in the nature of a bill of rights. 

The rights, or graces, which they hereby solicit- 
ed, were such as in general were extremely reason- 
able and equitable, calculated for the redress of 
those grievances which all persons had experienced; 
and tending, upon the whole, to promote the 
peace and prosperity of the nation. 

The Irish agents found a most favourable re- 
ception fpr these overtures ; and, upon the first 
proposition, the king assented to them, and pro- 
mised his full and formal royal confirmation. In 
return for this gracious condescension, the Irish 
agreed to furnish one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand pounds for the use of the crown ; and the 
king stood engaged that his graces should be con- 
firmed by the law of parliament. The people for 
some time cheerfully consented to the contribution 
by which those graces had been purchased ; but, 
by and by, they became discontented ; for they 
found that they reaped no benefit from the bill, 
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the stipulations of which were often unattended 
to, although the contribution was strictly exacted 
from them; there was soon seen a manifest re- 
luctance in the Irish to perform their part of a 
contract, the obligations of which did not appear 
to be considered mutual. And now, the English 
government, impatient at this difficulty in obtain- 
ing the subsidies of which they were so much in 
need, determined to send, in the place of Falkland, 
Lord Wentworth, a statesman high in royal fa- 
vour, and from whose vigour and abilities Charles 
expected an effectual regulation of his Irish 
dominions. 

Wentworth, however, though a man of great 
talent, did not act honestly by Ireland. In en- 
tering upon his administration, in 1634, his chief 
aim was to obtain the money volunteered by the 
Irish people, but to evade the confirmation of the 
graces of 1628, upon the express condition of 
which it had been granted. He made himself 
odious, for the time, in Ireland, by his merciless 
extortions from a people already greatly im- 
poverished by past contributions. 

His government, however, though an exceed- 
ingly guilty one, was not wholly without merit ; 
the army, which had long proved an intolerable 
burden to the nation, became, under his regula- 
tion, inoffensive and peaceable at home, though 
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formidable to the enemies of the state ; he at- 
tempted the reform of the established church, and 
considerably promoted the manufactures, often at 
his own private expense. Moreover, peace was 
established, and commerce in a flourishing state, 
throughout the kingdom. Such were the benefits 
derived from the administration of Wentworth, 
however, in many instances, justly unpopular, 
odious, and oppressive. 

The disorders in Scotland had by this time 
(1639,) become violent and alarming. Wentworth 
justly apprehended their possible extension to Ire- 
land, where, he was aware, that many persons of 
consequence and high station were favourers of the 
revolutionary cause. As a measure of precaution, 
therefore, the Irish army was reviewed, and 
strengthened by an augmentation of four hundred 
cavalry. 

In the mean time Charles's afiairs grew more 
and more embarrassed. In his distressful situ- 
ation, he directed Wentworth to commit the ad- 
ministration to lords justices, and to repair to the 
king, who greatly needed his services. Immedi- 
ately on his arrival in England, Charles created 
him Earl of Strafford and Knight of the Garter. 

He soon perceived that a new army must be 
raised ; and, for this, money being absolutely ne- 
cessary, he advised Charles to procure it by means 
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of an Irish parliament, which was accordingly 
immediately convened at Dublin, whither Straf- 
ford returned two days after it had assembled. 
The popish party now affected a zealous loyalty 
and attachment to the king ; they declared una- 
nimously that they were ready to support his ma- 
jesty with their persons and estates ; and, without 
hesitation, granted four subsidies. Strafford, find- 
ing all things so favourable to his master's cause, 
hastened to return to England; but no sooner 
was he gone, than, to the astonishment of those 
who had been witnesses of the loyal disposition of 
the Irish Commons, the subsidies, which had 
been so cheerfully granted, were reluctantly and 
scantily supplied I 

A general combination was formed throughout 
the kingdom, to prevent the levying of any mopey ; 
and those who, just before had devoted their lives 
and possessions to the kiiig, grew cold, suspicious, 
and querulous, complaining bitterly of the griev- 
ous weight of the subsidies. 

The next session of parliament prepared a remon- 
strance of grievances sustained during Strafford's 
administration, and nominated a committee to carry 
it to the foot of the throne. 

The great object of this measure was to effect 
the ruin of Strafford i^in this design they were 
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cordially joined by the popular party in England, 
who had vowed his destruction. 

On their arrival in London, their remonstrance 
was read in council; upon which they protested 
against the king^s consulting about their affairs 
with Strafford. 

On his part, that nobleman solicited a commis- 
sion of inquiry into their remonstrance ; which, 
however, was denied him. 

The Irish parliament having, in the mean time, 
re-assembled, continued to represent Strafford as 
the author of all their grievances, and co-operated 
firmly with the revolutionary party in England 
for his ultimate destruction. They gained a com- 
plete triumph in the end ; for, it is well known, 
that the unfortunate Earl was arrested, an act of 
attainder was passed against him, and he was 
finally executed as a traitor. 

His death was followed by the disbanding of 
the troops raised by him, and which had long been 
considered as a grievous burthen. These soldiers 
were left to prey upon their country, and to be 
made the instruments of rebellion. 

The deputation, which had carried up the re- 
monstrance to the seat of the English government, 
now returned with a most favourable account of 
their mission; they had succeeded in all their 
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applications; their most capital grievances were 
redressed; so that the most factious were left 
without reasonable excuse for complaint: and 
those who had asserted the rights of the Irish 
subjects with sincerity and integrity, had the real 
satisfaction of seeing a fair prospect open before 
them of public tranquillity and national im- 
provement. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Rebellion of 1641 .^Conspiracy to surprise the Castle of 
Dublin. 

Although from the foregoing history, you 
may be able to judge how naturally factious and 
turbulent a people were the Irish, yet you must 
not forget to notice, my young friends, how very 
often they have been provoked to rebellion by the 
wickedness and injustice of their governors : it was 
generally a sense of their injuries, which induced 
them to make attempts to recover their rights as 
free subjects ; but on these occasions the arm of go- 
vernment had hitherto proved too strong for them. 
The result was, that the rebel chieftains, of whom 
there were many, were often forced to flee for safety 
to the continent. There they were received with 
marks of attention; their grievances were com- 
miserated ; themselves were caressed and employ- 
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ed; and thus sprang up a body of factious Irish- 
men, ready at any moment to cooperate with their 
brethren in their native country, whenever any 
symptoms of disturbance should be shewn. They 
held consultations, formed schemes of insurrection, 
and carried on close and frequent communications 
with each other, and with the continental courts. 

The English ministry soon perceived an unusual 
ferment amongst the Irish in foreign countries; 
and it began to be confidently rumoured that a re- 
bellion was shortly to be expected. Sir William 
Parsons and Sir John Borlase were the Lords Jus- 
tices, acting for the Lord-lieutenant, the Earl of Lei- 
cester, who was detained in England ; but it does not 
appear that these men took any measures to guard 
against the approaching danger ; on the contrary, 
there was too much reason to fear that they were 
traitors to the king and government which they 
affected to serve, and secretly favoured the cause of 
the English agitators. I dare say, you know enough 
of the History of England to be aware, that at 
this time was beginning a memorable contest be- 
tween King Charles and his Parliament, which 

^ ended in the destruction of that unfortunate 

prince, and a revolution in the government of the 
kingdom. Sir William Parsons and Sir John 
Borlase, though nominally the servants of Charles, 
were strongly suspected of adhering to the party 

I I 
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of his enemies, and of being their secret agents in 
Ireland. 

The chief instigator of the conspiracy, which 
was hatching amongst the Irish, was a young man 
named Roger O^Moore, the head of a once power- 
ful family in Leinster, which, having experienced 
great vicissitudes, had nevertheless struggled long 
and gallantly with their fate. Roger was cautious 
and deliberate; he was possessed of judgment, 
penetration, and a refinement of manners, un- 
known to the greater part of his countrjrmen. 
He attached himself in particular, to the son of 
that earl of Tjrrone, who had fled to the conti- 
nent in the reign of James I. and was now dead. 
The son had obtained a regiment in Spain, and was 
a great favourite at the Spanish court. 

It was very natural for these two high-spirited 
young men to talk together of the calamities of 
their countrjonen, and to nourish hopes of being 
able to efifect their deliverance, and revive the 
ancient splendour of their own families. The 
spirit of O'Moore was on fire ; he vowed to make 
^ a brave efiR^rt for the release of his brethren from 
oppression and bondage ; and he proceeded to Ire- 
land totally engrossed by the bold design. 

O^Moore had the most favourable qualities for 
conciliating the affections of the native Irish ; he 
was endued with a graceful person, a courteous 
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address, and a great pliancy in adapting himself 
to the feelings and passions of others. With these 
qualities, he found little difficulty in conciliating 
his countrymen, and inflaming their minds with 
representations of the danger in which their reli- 
gion was placed from the English parliament, who 
were notorious for their hatred of the Roman Ga^ 
tholic faith. The inhabitants of Tyrone, Mo- 
naghan, Leitrim, Gavan, and many other places, 
expressed their readiness to join him in his de- 
signs, premising only that they wished to be 
assured of assistance from foreign countries, be- 
fore they began any decisive operations. Those 
assurances were soon received from an emissary of 
Spain, who announced speedy supplies of arms, 
money, &c. and instructed them to hold them- 
selves in readiness for an insurrection- 

Accordingly, the month of October, 1641, was 
fixed upon for the general rising. The spirit of 
enterprise now infused into the malcontents was 
so great, that even the news of the death of the 
young Tjrrone, which reached them at this time, 
did not damp their hopes of success, nor retard 
their operations ; they immediately addressed 
themselves to his kinsman, Owen O'Neil, who, 
tc^ether with Sir Phclim O'Neil, another of the 
family, plunged eagerly into the conspiracy which 
was to overturn the English government. 
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After much consultation, and some disputes, it 
was finally resolved that their first imdertaking 
should be an attempt to surprise the castle of 
Dublin. Two hundred men were to be employed 
in this enterprise, under the conduct of O'Moore, 
whilst Sir Phelim O'Neil was engaged to lead the 
insurrection in the north. As the appointed day 
approached, the conspirators gradually drew to^ 
wards Dublin, encoiu-aging each other in the belief 
that every hour would increase their numbers, and 
awaiting, as patiently as they could, the arrivals of 
their difiFerent parties, the delay of some of whom 
seemed unaccountable. 

In the mean time the chief governors seemed to 
sleep in the fullest security. Leicester was still ab- 
sent, and the Lords Justices did not, or would not, 
believe that any thing wrong was going forward. 
They were, however, at length forced into a know- 
ledge of the rebellion about to break out, by an 
accidental circumstance, attributable to the impru- 
dence of one of the parties concerned. 

There was a man, named Owen Conolly, who, 
though educated a Protestant, was supposed to be 
attached to the Roman Catholic religion, and t6 
dislike the ruling authorities, by means of whom 
his family had sufiered in various ways. Hugh 
Mac Mahon, one of the principal conspirators^ 
conceived that this man was likely to engage ia 
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their designs ; and, moreover, that he would prove 
useful to them, by the information he might give 
of their enemies, with one of whom he had lived in 
the capacity of a retainer. Mac Mahon therefore 
sent for ConoUy, imprudently disclosed to him the 
whole of the conspiracy, dwelt with peculiar tri- 
umph on the glorious action of the morrow, (the 
day appointed for the surprise of the castle,) and 
finished by drinking to the success of the enter- 
prise. Conolly was struck with astonishment. 
He attempted to convince Mac Mahon of his peril- 
ous situation, but without effect. Mac Mahon, ap- 
prehensive lest he might betray his secret, and, half 
repenting of his having made him the depositary of 
it, insisted on detaining him till the very hour of 
the assault ; and threatened him with the most tre- 
mendous vengeance, should he ever disclose what he 
had heiurd. Conolly, to lull his suspicions, affected 
compliance; but, presently pleading some casual 
necessity of retiring, and leaving his sword in Mac 
Mahon'^s apartment, as if about to return, he rushed 
out of the house, presented himself to Sir William 
Psursons, and informed him of the desperate design 
he had been the providential means of discovering. 

The Lord Justice was now recalled to a sense of 
the danger. He instantly ordered the city and 
castle to be guarded, sumnloned the privy coun- 
sellors, and seized Mac Mahon, and some other ^ 
I 3 
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conspirators; but O'Moore and the rest of the 
leaders effected their escape. Mac Mahon was 
brought to the council office for examination ; and 
whilst waiting until the officers were at leisure to 
question him, he amused himself, with great com- 
posure, in drawing figures with chalk, of men hang- 
ing on gibbets, in anticipation perhaps of the fate 
that, in all probability, awaited himself. After 
some hesitation,^ he confessed the design in which 
he had been engaged, and boasted that the insur- 
rection was too mighty to be subdued ; expressing 
his satisfaction, that although he had fallen into 
the hands of his enemies, his death would be most 
severely avenged. 

On that eventful night. Sir Francis Willoughby, 
governor of Galway, a spirited and experienced 
officer, arrived in Dublin. He was immediately 
appointed to the custody of both the city and the 
castle, and lost not a moment in securing places 
of such importance. The Lords Justices had quar- 
tered no troops in Dublin ; the king^s army was 
divided into small parties, and stationed in distant 
garrisons ; such, therefore^ was the defenceless state 
of the town, that the conspirators might easily have 
taken it by force, had they not been dismayed by 
the sudden discovery of their design. 

The consternation of the inhabitants was exces- 
sive; crowds of people of both sexes ran tumultu- 
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ously about the streets, and by their shrieks and 
clamour, greatly increased the general panic. A 
few days, however, allayed the confusion of the 
capital, and enabled the governors to take their 
measures, and issue their orders, with more com- 
posure. 

Despatches were sent to London with news of 
the insurrection, urging the necessity of the Lord- 
lieutenant's presence in Ireland ; and entreating a 
supply of money, as the only means of preventing 
the expense of blood and treasure likely to be in- 
curred during a long-continued war. 

In the mean time, the rebels in the north, headed 
by Sir Phelim O'Neil, were eminently successful. 
Faithful to their engagements, the confederates 
rose at the appointed time in the different quarters 
which had been assigned to them. The first ex- 
ploit of Sir Phelim, was the surprise of the castle 
of Charlemont. Lord Caulfield, the governor, was 
a brave old officer, and lived with his neighbours 
in unsuspecting confidence. Sir Phelim invited 
himself one evening to sup with this lord; and, being 
received with his followers, on a signal given, they 
seized the family, made the garrison prisoners, and 
took possession of the castle. Within the space of 
eight days, the rebels became masters of the entire 
counties of Tyrone, Monaghan, Longford, Leitrim, 
Fermanagh, Cavan, Donegal, and. Derr3r; and^ 
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what was of great consequence to them, possessed 
themselves of a considerable quantity of arms and 
ammunition. The army of Owen O'Neil too, had 
swelled to a great size, and he was said to be the 
leader of thirty thousand men. Through all the 
districts where these forces passed, the unfortunate 
English inhabitants found themselves involved in 
the most deplorable calamities. Parties of plun- 
derers multiplied, in spite of Owen's exertions to 
restrain the excesses of the soldiery. The Englii^ 
were driven from their habitations naked and des- 
titute, and exposed to all the rigour of a remarkably 
severe season. A small supply of troops, which 
arrived from England, had some effect in arresting 
the progress of the rebels, and Sir Phelim met 
with reverses in Tyrone and Donegal ; but the 
consequences of these few advantages, even to 
those belonging to the successful party, were 
dreadful. The Irish, incensed at resistance, carried 
on their hostilities without faith or humanity. Sir 
Phelim O'Neil was transported to the utmost 
pitch of malicious frensy at every instance of 
ill success, massacred some, drowned others of 
his enemies, and they who escaped the fury of 
the rebels, languished in miseries horrible to 
be described. The natural and necessary con- 
sequence of these horrors, was an enthusi- 
astic and deep-rooted hatred to the Irish. The 
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abhorrence X)f the British settlers was so vio- 
j lent, that it carried them to that very excess 

i of brutal cruelty which had provoked this ab- 

horrence. In one fatal night, it is said, they issued 
from Carrickfergus to a district called Island 
Magee, where a number of poor Irish resided, 
who had taken no part whatever in the rebellion. 
Here thirty families were assailed in their beds, 
and murdered with calm and deliberate cruelty ! 
The number of the slaughtered is said to have, 
amounted to three thousand, though it is probable 
that this is an exaggerated statement.* 

• There is no doubt that the number of English and Protes- 
tants said to have been massacred, was greatly exaggerated. 
The Irish are represented to have put to death thirty thousand 
Protestant inhabitants of the North. It is, however, ascertained 
that the entire Protestant population in the North did not amount 
to twenty thousand. Dr. Warner, though adverse to the Irish 
side, confesses that he can only collect, from positive evidence, 
during the first two years of the rebellion, that four thousand and 
twenty-eight were killed, and double that number died of ill" 
usage ; on the other hand, historians of the same party affirm, 
that between forty and fifty thousand Protestants were massacred 
during the first days of the rebellion. Others again maintain? 
that the massacre at Island Magee was the first on either side ; 
and this did not occur till the second month after it had begun ! 
In short, historians differ so greatly in their accounts of these 
transactions, that it is difficult to ascertain the exact truth. The 
commission of inquiry, subsequently instituted by Cromwell, 
estimated the total number destroyed to be six thousand ; and 
it is certain that Cromweirs commissioners were not much 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Success of Onnond. — Convention of Kilkenny Cessation of 

Arms. — Glamorgan sent to negociate the Peace. — Peace con- 
cluded in July, 1646. 

The earl of Ormond was now Lieutenant- 
general of the army. The numbers of wretched 
fugitives who had sought shelter in Dublin from 
the violence of the rebels, exhibited a spectacle of 
the utmost distress, and seemed to demand vigor- 
ous measures for the suppression of so virulent a 
rebellion. Ormond therefore declared for imme- 
diately marching against the rebels, with such 
forces as could be spared from the defence of Dub- 
lin. But the present Lords Justices were deter- 
mined against all spirited measures: whilst the 
flame of insurrection spread more and more widely, 
they chose to wait within their walls for supplies 
from England ; thus neglecting the peace and 
security of the country, and proving by such con- 
duct, their desire of prolonging the disturbances. 
Ormond next advised an immediate convention of 
parliament ; but the Justices could only be pre- 
vailed upon to allow it to meet for one day, and 
then insisted on a prorogation. 

inclined to underrate the misdeeds of their enemies in Ireland. — 
(See O'Driscol, vol. i. chap. 13, and Plowden's Ireland, vol. i. 
page 172, note.) 
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This disunion between the governors and Or- 
mond, was a great encouragement to the rebel 
^ leaders. O^Moore had dignified his followers with 

the name of the Catholic army ; and, confident and 
exulting, they drew down a considerable force, and 
laid siege to Drogheda. The contagion of rebellion 
still continued to spread. Almost every fort and 
castle of the counties of Waterford, Kilkenny, and 
Tipperary, were reduced by the victorious arms of 
the ringleaders. 

At length the long-expected reinforcement from 
England arrived : it consisted of fifteen hundred 
foot, and four hundred horse ; and, with this addi- 
tional strength, the army was deemed of force suffi- 
cient to raise the siege of Drogheda. Ormond 
therefore marched to the relief of that place, and 
effected it with so little difficulty, that it became a 
matter of surprise to every one ; and had the ge- 
neral not been constantly thwarted in his operations 
by the Lords Justices, he might have gained much 
more signal successes over the rebels. As it was, 
the raising of the siege of Drogheda was shortly 
after followed by a victory at Kilrush, which dis- 
persed the rebel forces, and the reduction of several 
strongholds occupied by them. There is no doubt 
that these advantages might have been turned to 
much account, had it been possible to raise the 
energies of the Justices ; but they on every occasion 
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evinced the greatest dislike to taking any steps 
likely to promote the final termination of the 
war. 

Two months wasted in total inaction revived 
the spirit of the insurgents, and they were farther 
encouraged, by the arrival of Owen O'Neil from 
Dunkirk, with a considerable supply of arms and 
ammunition. He was immediately declared gene- 
ralissimo of the Northern forces, and began the 
exercise of his authority by severely punishing 
the authors of the detestable barbarities exercised 
by Sir Phelim O'Neil and his followers. 

The supineness of the English gave him full 
leisure to collect and discipline his men: the re- 
bels in every province were suffered to increase 
their forces, and possess themselves of stations 
of strength and consequence, totally unmolested^ 
by their adversaries ; and there was every reason to 
expect they would proceed to some vigorous ope- 
rations. But they were for the present engaged 
in a scheme, which they intended should give 
authority to their proceedings, unite their asso- 
ciates, and enforce submission to their dictates. 
This was a general s}mod of the Catholic clergy, 
convened at Kilkenny, in May, 1642. This as* 
aemblage is famous in Irish history, and known 
under the name of the " Convention of Kilkenny.*" 
Their proceedings were temperate and firm ; they 
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planned a provincial government, upon principles 
of justice and wisdom ; they declared their adhe- 
rence to the laws of England, when not repugnant 
to the Catholic Church, and acknowledged their 
allegiance to the king ; denying, however, the au- 
thority of the Lords Justices, whom they rightly 
designated as acting under the influence of an 
adverse party in England. 

There was great truth in this declaration. The 
civil war in that country, between the King and 
Parliament, was now confirmed ; and there was no 
doubt, that the Lords Justices favoured the party 
which was in opposition to his Majesty. 

Charles, pressed to extremity, was anxious in the 
extreme to come to an accommodation with the 
Irish, who, though they announced themselves as 
his partizans, were any thing but such in reality. 
On the contrary, the insurrections in Ireland had 
proved of essential service to his enemies in Eng- 
land. The Irish having repeatedly solicited a ces- 
sation of arms, and liberty to lay their grievances 
before the King, Ormond was commanded to re- 
ceive and transmit such propositions as they should 
miEike. But the Lords Justices would not hear of 
an armistice; and the warfare was continued even 
during the time that the negociations were in 
progress. 

The propositions made by the Irish, were con- 
K 
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sidered totally inadmissible by Ormond. He im- 
mediately rejected an article for the repeal of 
the penal laws affecting the Catholics. A com- 
mission, however, was passed, empowering him to 
grant a cessation of arms for one year. This was 
proclaimed; and it was confidently hoped, that this 
cessation was only preparatory to the peace which, 
it was expected, would shortly be concluded. 

Charles's great object, in concluding this armis- 
tice, was to be enabled to draw from his army in 
Ireland some assistance against his enemies at 
home: no sooner, then, was it announced, than 
Ormond was directed to send over to England ad 
many troops as could possibly be spared from 
Ireland; he himself seemed so necessary to the 
management of the king's interests in that coun- 
try, that he was continued there with the title of 
Lord Lieutenant. 

He entered on this ofiice under a variety of diffi- 
culties. The Irish confederates were still turbu- 
lent and factious, and constantly infringed the 
articles of the cessation, by committing a variety 
of outrages ; on the other hand, it was found next 
to impossible to restrain the lawless English from 
plunder, now that they had no longer the occupa- 
tion of legitimate warfare. Thus Ormond's time 
was chiefly taken up in hearing accusations, and 
composing the violences of each party. In vain 
he urged the necessity of affording a timely assist- 
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ance to Charles, ere he was overwhelmed by their 
common enemy. The Irish were most reluctant 
to send the king the succours he stood so much in 
need of ; they were unalterably possessed with the 
idea, that his distresses must oblige him to pur- 
chase their assistance by concessions, liberal and 
important. 

Whilst Ormond thus contended with these trou- 
blesome parties, the town of Oxford, in the county 
of that name in England, had become the scene of 
Irish negociation. By the articles of the cessation, 
the confederates had been permitted to send agents 
to thie king, to treat about a final peace. The 
commissioners were chosen in 1643, but did not 
appear before the king until the ensuing year. 
The most important of their demands were, a re- 
peal of the penal laws affecting the Roman Catho-> 
lie religion, a free Parliament, and an act of obli- 
vion of all past ofiPences, on the grant of which, 
they declared their readiness to contribute ten 
thousand men towards the suppression of the re- 
bellion in England. The king was ready to agree 
to almost any terms, so great was the distress under 
which he laboured; but still there were delays. 
Ormond was averse to granting all their demands ; 
and, in proportion as they perceived the difficul- 
ties of the king and government increase, so 
much the more did they require. At length, 
however, by the negociation of the Earl of Gla- 
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morgan, sent out for that purpose, the long-'wished- 
for treaty was upon the point of being brought to 
a conclusion. The articles proposed at Oxford 
li^'t& tNe eotieed^dr 1^ there was 

to be an agreement iiith aspect to the religious 
part of the treaty, which was not to be made pub- 
lic, and which guaranteed to the Roman Catholics 

Glamorgan, through whose negociations this treaty 
was in progress, was himself a Roman Catholic, 
and 9 friend ,df the king. He stated the terms of 
ilmfm^'ili^'^i^^ wkyk%idl frferenoe to re- 
ligious mattei's, as of too delicate a nature to be 
published at that moment, and likely to be preju- 
dicial to the king's iMerests 'iHth'the Pttritas^ » 
most powerful party in England and Scotland^ if 
they should be made public. Whilst all this was 
pending, Renuncini, the Pope'*s nuncio, arrived in 
England. He raised a great claiiabur agaiili^ 'thb* 
treaty, and objected particularly : tb. the articles 
Inspecting religion being kept secret, alleging 
tliat the king and his ministers would, in conse- 
quence of their being so, not scruple to d cteytkm r 
existence altogether, should it suit their conve- 
nience. An incident, which shortly after occurred, 
shewed that the fears of the nuncio were by no 
nieai[is fll founded*. A copy of the seociel iri]ole& 
fell into the hiuids of the pariiamentarim pa£t|T 
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by some accident ; and so violent an outcry was 
raised by them at the concessions to popery con- 
tained in them, that Charles had the great weak- 
ness to disown them altogether, and to permit 
Glamorgan to be arrested for the crime of having 
been instrumental to the drawing of them up. 

The whole transaction was replete with fraud, 
falsehood, and cowardice, and can scarcely be ex- 
cused by the extreme exigency of the position in 
which Charles was placed, entirely at the mercy of 
the parliament in England. Ormond professed to 
be ignorant of any secret articles of the treaty, 
and now objected to them, as being disowned by the 
king. After a vast deal of negociation on both 
sides, and much interference on the part of the 
mischievous nuncio> the confederates consented 
to wave theee secret articles altogether, and to 
content themselves with ratifying those which had 
been made public, and which guaranteed to them 
the long-contested graces. The peace was finally 
concluded in July 1646. 
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Practices of the Nuncio.— Ormond forced to deliver up Dubliu^ 
and treat with the Parliament.— His departure from Ireland. 
— Death of Charles I. — Charles II. proclaimed in Ireland. — 
Defeat of Ormond at Dublin.—Arrival of Cromwell.— His 
Progress.— Death of O'Neil. 

From so important an event as the conclusion 
of the peace, it seemed natural to expect some 
public settlement and composure ; and had it not 
been for Renuncini, perhaps such might have been 
the case ; but that bustling prelate remained inde- 
fatigable in his opposition. He harangued, he 
remonstrated, he protested against the treaty with 
Ormond; and, at length, addressing himself to 
O'Neil, prevailed on that adventurer to declare 
against the peace, and to call together his follow- 
ers, who amounted to between five or six thousand 
men. 

His first exploit was the defeat of the parliar- 
mentary General Munroe, at Benburb, where three 
hundred British were slain, and a great quantity 
of provisions and booty taken. 

There were now three different parties in the 
state; these were, first, that of the nuncio and 
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C^Neil; secondly, that of the parliamentarians; 
both equally hostile to the king^ though O^Neil 
professed himself an adherent of royalty; and, 
thirdly, that of Ormond, who alone was sincerely 
attached to the cause of the monarchy. 

The council of Kilkenny, which, together with 
Ormond, had arranged the articles of the late 
peace, now earnestly invited that nobleman to re- 
pair thither, in order to assist them in maintain- 
ing it against the violence of the nuncio, and 
to concert measures for checking the progress of 
Lord Inchiquin, who, in defiance of the proclama- 
tion of peace, had overrun the southern pro- 
vinces. 

The case of the king seemed almost desperate, 
and the triumph of the nuncio complete. He 
and O'Neil threatened Dublin ; and so confident 
was Renuncini of immediately becoming master of 
the city, and establishing a government of his own 
choice, that, it is said, he even wrote to his master, 
the pope, for directions with respect to it. 
. In the mean time, Ormond was in full expecta- 
tion of being besieged by the confederates. He 
was. utterly unprovided with provisions for his 
garrison, and he had expended the greater part of 
his private fortune in the public service. In this 
extremity, there remained no human means of pre- 
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serving Dublin for his miyesty ; he had only the 
sad choice of allowing it to fall into the hands of 
the Irish confederates, or of the English parlia- 
mentarians, both, as you have seen, hostile to king 
Charles. 

The necessity of preserving the English in- 
terest and the Protestant religion in Ireland, and 
the danger that the confederates would place 
the country under foreiga dominion, deter- 
mined him, in this his necessity, to apply to the 
parliament. All persons adhering to the king^s 
party, however adverse to his opponents, yet could 
not deny the absolute necessity of this resolution ; 
the privy council concurred in it, and it was 
approved by a parliament held at Dublin. Or- 
mond, therefore, took the decisive step of writ- 
ing io the English parliament, and offered to re- 
sign his government and garrison on their own 
conditions. These propositions were gladly ac- 
cepted, and the preliminaries of a treaty were com- 
menced. Ormond engaged to deliver up Dublin, 
and every thing it contained of stores, ammuni- 
tion, &c. together with the ensigns of govern- 
ment ; fnd the commisdoners of the parliament, on 
their side, guaranteed protection to the Protes- 
tants^ permission to all who chose it, to leave 
Irelailid with the marquis ; and to that nobleman 
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himself, free liberty to reside in England, on con- 
dition of his submitting to the ordinances of par- 
liament. 

The treaty being concluded, Ormond imme- 
diately embarked for England, and landed at 
Bristol on the 2d of August, 1647. 

We are told that the confederates, who. had al- 
ways professed loyalty to the king, were struck 
with some compunction, on finding they had 
forced his lieutenant into a submission to his 
enemies ; even Owen O'Neil began to apprehend 
the consequences of driving Ormond from the 
kingdom, and entered into a negociation with him. 
Ormond, previous to his leaving Ireland, had pro- 
posed to the confederates, that if he could procure 
a cessation of arms for a year, he would break oflP 
his treaty with the parliament. To this propo- 
sition, an answer was required within fourteen days. 
The answer did not arrive ; and, the treaty being 
concluded, the marquis left the country. 

After his departure, Ireland seemed ready to 
sink under its complicated miseries; it was ha- 
rassed by many contending interests, wasted by 
war, and oppressed by poverty. O'^Neil and the 
nimcio were still in arms, and the Ormond party 
indefatigable in their exertions to procure his re- 
turn. 
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The coQvention of Kilkenny declared unani- 
mously for peace, in spite of the continued oppo- 
sition of Renuncini ; and at length the distress of 
all parties, brought on by long continued disturb- 
ances, became so obvious, that even the nuncio 
himself recommended a ti*uce. 

Lord Inchiquin had embraced the cause of the 
royalists ; and, at his repeated instances, Ormond 
was induced once more to come over to Ireland, 
and renew his attempts in favour of the royal 
cause. On his arrival, he very soon became aware 
that the only means of saving his master^s life, was 
the uniting of all Ireland under his obedience. 
Turn to the History of England, and you will see 
that at this time, 1648, the unfortunate King 
Charles, partly by his own misconduct, and more 
by the malice of his enemies, was reduced to the 
extremity of distress, and now in the hands of a 
factious and rebellious parliament, who were de- 
termined upon his destruction. 

The end of the Marquis of Ormonde's return to 
Ireland, and his resumption of the power of lord- 
lieutenant, was to avert the impending calamity 
which was to bring disgrace upon the nation. 
His first attempt was to effect a reconciliation 
between his party and that of the confederates. 
He was successful; a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded between them, and they united in the 
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defence of the monarchy. But it was now too 
late. The unfortunate Charles was brought to 
trial by his parliament, and beheaded in Londoil, 
before news of the conclusion of the treaty reached 
England. This criminal act was perpetrated at 
Whitehall, on January 30, 1649. 

The Marquis of Ormond had no sooner received 
an account of the king^s death, than he caused 
the Prince of Wales to 'be proclaimed in all the 
towns in Ireland that owned subjection to his 
authority. The nuncio, Renuncini, was still there, 
but he had failed in his hopes of drawing the 
nation into his measures ; he had seen peace pro- 
claimed in all the great towns, notwithstanding 
the opposition he had made to it ; and submitted 
to by aU the kingdom, with the exception of a 
part of O'Neil's army, which still held out ; and 
now he saw that the murder of the king had ex- 
cited such universal detestaticm amongst the Irish, 
that he judged they would aU very shortly submit 
to the lord lieutenant, and therefore he deter- 
mined to leave Ireland. 

Ormond hoped that his departure might pos- 
sibly induce O'Neil to join his party, and there- 
fore opened a negociation with him; but the 
treaty was soon broken off, for they could not 
agree upon the terms ; he met vnth no better suc- 
cess with Sir Charles Coote, and Jones, governor 
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of Dublin ; they both declared their intention of 
adhering to the revolutionary side of the ques- 
tion. 

Ormond had now the task of collecting an army 
from men of different nations, passions, and reli- 
gious interests ; he had few officers, on whom he 
could rely, and was utterly ignorant of the con- 
dition of his enemies. In tliis state of distress, he 
urged the king to repair to Ireland ; Charles seemed 
convinced of the propriety of the adventure, and 
sent over some servants to prepare for his arrival ; 
but three months were wasted, the time for action 
arrived, and Charles was still absent. 

The great object of Ormond's desire was the 
reduction of Dublin. If he could gain that city, 
he considered himself secure of the kingdom. In 
pursuance of this object, he mustered six thousand 
foot and two thousand horse; but the absolute 
want of money and necessaries proved a fatal 
impediment to his progress. Owen O^Neil too, 
on finding that no treaty would be concluded 
between him and the royalists, had applied to the 
parliamentarians; and this additional force turned 
the scale. Ormond was entirely defeated in his 
attempt upon Dublin, and lost eighteen hundred 
men, either killed or taken prisoners. 

Immediately after this disaster, Cromwell land- 
ed in- Dublin, at the head of ten thousand men. 
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and, with the title of Lord Lieutenant, he began the 
exercise of his authority, by oflPering protection to 
all who would submit to the parliament; and, 
having committed the care of the town to the go- 
vernor. Sir Theophilus Jones, he put his army in 
motion, and marched to Drogheda. The garrison 
of that place consisted of two thousand five hun- 
dred men, whose commander was Sir Arthur As- 
ton. Cromwell battered the wall until he had 
made a breach, and then ordered an assault. 

Twice his troops were driven back; but the 
third time he headed them himself, with the 
whole power of his army, who succeeded in their 
attempt by prodigious efforts of valour. The gar- 
rison was almost all destroyed, and the few that 
remained were inhumanly put to the sword, or 
sold and sent as slaves to the West-India islands. 

From Drogheda, Cromwell sent detachments 
into the North, which soon reduced Carlingford, 
Newry, Belfast, and the whole of Antrim, with 
the exception of the castle of Carrickfergus. 

In this distressing situation, Ormond continually 
urged the king to appear in Ireland, as the only 
means of preventing the utter ruin of his interests. 
But Charles, by this time, had listened to new 
counsels, and had determined to attempt the reco- 
very of his kingdom in Scotland instead of Ireland. 

Cromwell had now sat down before Wexford, 

L 
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So great was the terror inspired by the cruelties 
committed by his army, that the alarmed citizens 
proposed to open their gates to him ; the urgent 
entreaties of Ormond, however, induced them to 
receive fifteen hundred troops, and undertake its 
defence. These efforts, however, could not avert 
the treachery that was impending. One Stafford, 
governor of the castle, was secretly affected to 
Cromwell ; and no sooner had that general's bat- 
teries begun to play, than he admitted his sol- 
diers into the town, the citizens of which, were 
amazed and confounded at seeing the enemy's 
colours flying upon the battlements. The same 
atrocities were perpetrated here by the Crom- 
wellians as at Drogheda ; and the garrison was all 
put to the sword. 

O'Neil had now become disgusted with the 
parliamentary side. He had found there was no 
dependence to be placed on their faith, nor any 
reason to expect favourable conditions from them. 
He was therefore anxious to renew his treaty 
with Ormond. Sending for his officers, he ac- 
quainted them with the massacres which had taken 
place at Drogheda and Wexford, and expressed 
his determination to abandon the party of Crom- 
well, and undertake the war against him in person. 

Ormond would have derived great benefit from 
the accession of O'Neil, had that general's life been 
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prolonged ; but he was seized with a fatal disorder 
on his march to join Ormond : he ordered himself 
to be carried in a litter, lest the progress of the 
army should be retarded, or the soldiers discou- 
raged by his absence. But the motion made his 
complaint worse, and he died at Clough-Oughter 
castle, on the 6th of November, 1649. O'Neil 
was certainly a great man. He was the third of his 
family who had distinguished themselves for valour 
and generalship. The confidence reposed in him 
by his soldiers was unbounded. On one occasion, 
however, they refused to obey an order from him. 
The word of command was given to march ; for 
some reason or other, they were averse to it, and 
refused. The mutineers drew up in order of 
battle ; and O'Neil, seeing their rebellious inten- 
tions, rode up to the head of his own regiment, 
sapng, Will you follow me, my lads '^'^ The 
men answered by a cheer. He then, immedi- 
ately putting himself at the head of these troops, 
advanced towards the mutineers, pointed his can- 
non at them, and made every disposition to com- 
pel their obedience. His steadiness and deter- 
mination produced a due eflPect, ai^d the army 
submitted. 
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Taking of Kilkenny and Clonmel.— Departure of Cromwell. 
— Ormond leaves Ireland — ^Death of Cromwell, and Resto- 
ration of King Charles II. 

Cromwell's operations in Ireland were chiefly 
confined to the attacking of a few towns. The 
defence of these was generally honourable to the 
Irish military ; though, by the force of circum- 
stances, you have been obliged to listen to many a 
tale of defeat. 

Kilkenny was beset by two evils. Cromwell's 
army, on the one hand, had laid siege to it ; and 
besides this, it was desolated by a most fearful 
disease, called the plague, the dreadful effects of 
which you have, I dare say, read of in many books. 
The garrison, sick and weakly from the ravages of 
this malady, was soon obliged to capitulate, hav- 
ing made as brave a defence as possible, under the 
superintendence of Sir Walter Butler. They 
finally capitulated on honourable terras ; and even 
Cromwell himself was forced to applaud their long 
and meritorious defence. 

That of Clonmel was still more obstinate. The 
garrison was commanded by Henry O'Neil, a 
relation of Owen's, of whose death you have 
lately read. For two months, Cromwell was 
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defeated, with great slaughter, in every assault 
that he made. But the provisions and ammuni- 
tion of the garrison were fast expending, and now 
nearly exhausted. 

There was on the side of the Royalists a most 
determined and able enemy of Cromwell. This 
was the Bishop of Ross. He used his influence 
with so much eflPect, that he succeeded in raising 
some troops; and with them he began his march 
towards the relief of the town. But, unfortunate- 
ly, they were attacked on the road by Lord Brog- 
hill, and put to flight; the bishop himself being 
taken prisoner. Near the spot where the encoun- 
ter took place, the parliamentary general erected a 
gibbet; and, having shewn it to the bishop, com- 
manded him to repair to the town of Clonmel, and 
there use his utmost influence with the garrison to 
induce them to surrender. If they consented, the 
bishop was to be set at liberty; but if not, he 
was to suflFer death. After having been com- 
pelled to take a solemn oath that he would return, 
the bishop proceeded into the town. But when 
he arrived there, instead of obeying the dictates of 
^^roghiU, and, regardless of the peril in which he 
placed his own life, this magnanimous prelate, fol- 
lowing the example set by Regulus in olden times, 
exhorted the garrisop to maintain the town to the 
last moment, excited their enthusiasm in the royal 
l3 
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cause, and then returned, in fulfilment of his oath, 
to the enemy'^s camp, where, to their shame be it 
spoken, they executed their threat against him, 
and he was inhumanly hanged. 

The defeat and subsequent death of the bishop 
put an end to the hopes of the garrison, which 
surrendered after having accepted the most ho- 
nourable terms from Cromwell. That general's 
presence in England was now absolutely necessary ; 
no sooner, therefore, had Clonmel surrendered 
than he embarked for England, leaving his army 
to the care of Ireton. 

Cromwell left his followers in quiet possession 
0? the kingdom ; many of the inhabitants had laid 
down their arms and submitted; but the greater 
number were either sent away to the West-India 
islands, or else they emigrated of their own accord 
to make toom for the new settlers, who came 
over from England in great numbers. The set- 
tlers thus established in Ireland, form, it is 
said, to this day, a distinct race of men, never 
having mixed with the native Irish ; but, by con- 
stantly intermarrying with each other, form a dis- 
tinct colony in the midst of the Irish nation. On 
the other hand, the emigrants have also kept them- 
selves perfectly distinct from those nations on 
which they engrafted themselves, and are still 
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more plainly to be traced in various parta of 
Europe and of the New World. * 

* This is not the only instance of emigrants not becoming a 
part of the nation on which they have quartered themseives. 
There is yet to be traced in Switzerland a colony of Swedes, 
established there in ancient times ; and in the Grisons, of Ro- 
mans, who even retain the Latin language, which is to this 
day the common medium of communication. Perhaps the most 
curious instance of this kind is that related by Dr. Walsh, in his 
" Narrative of a Journey from Constantinople to Vienna." He 
mentions, that, in a part of Transylvania, there exists a colony 
of people, whose language, manners, and appearance, are essen- 
tially different from those around them, from whom they are 
distinguished by their religion, tlie privileges they enjoy, and 
the prosperity to which they have attained. These people are 
called the " Saxon Heptarchy." It is one of the extraprdinary 
circumstances connected with their situation, that their origin, 
and the time and manner in which they first settled in this re- 
mote part of Europe, is altogether a mystery. The general 
opinion respecting their settlement there seems to be as follows : 
in the early part of the Reformation, several families, who had 
embraced the reformed doctrines, were driven from Saxony, 
and obliged to seek a retreat as far removed as possible from 
their persecutors. After much wandering, they were suffered 
to establish themselves at the mouth of the great pass through 
which the Mohammedans always issued to carry terror and de- 
solation amongst the Christians. Here they formed a barrier 
against the inroads of the Turks, and thus became a defence to 
all Christendom. For this important benefit, many privileges, 
were conferred upon them. They possessed seven principal 
towns, from which they acquired the name of " Heptarchy ;" and 
a number of villages were attached to each, amounting altoge- 
ther to one hundred and fourteen. Their form of government 
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Although the factious turbulence of the Irish 
had facilitated the progress of Cromwell, yet a 
great part of the kingdom was still free from the 
power of the parliamentarians. The province of 
Connaught was entirely possessed by the Catholics. 
They had also many forts and castles ; but they 
had neither union, order, nor resolution. Ormond 
patiently contended with these diflBculties, and en- 
gaged himself in forming a scheme for the ensuing 
campaign. But his utmost efforts to organise 
something like an army were vain. He invariably 
met with opposition and insult from those whom 
he addressed. Unable to suppress the disdain 
of this contemptible faction, he adopted the re- 
solution of withdrawing from the country where 
he found he could be o( no farther use ; and, em- 
barking at Galway, after a tempestuous and dan- 
gerous voyage, he landed in France, in 1661. 

Ireton, in the mean time, had made preparations 
for an early campaign, and resolved to open it by 
besieging Limerick. It was gallantly defended 
by Henry O'^Neil; but the dissensions between 
his garrison and the citizens were so great, that he 
found it impossible long to maintain the town 
against the besiegers ; the chief civil magistrate, 

was totally distinct from that of the country in the midst of 
which they lived ; they had their own particular charter, and 
were ruled by men of authority, who called themselves Thanes. 
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too, was determined upon a capitulation, and sent 
messengers to Ireton inviting him to march into 
the town, which invitation he immediately ac- 
cepted. 

The brave O'Neil had so much offended Ireton 
by his defence of the town, that that gloomy re- 
publican tried him by a court martial, and con- 
demned him to death. Some of his officers, how- 
ever, expostulated with Ireton on the cruelty of 
such an execution, and with difficulty he was in- 
duced to spare his life. 

Soon after this event, Ireton himself fell sick, 
and died. 

Whilst these events were taking place, the 
English parliament was busily employed in 
concerting measures for the final settlement of 
Ireland. Henry Cromwell, son of Oliver, was 
sent out to effect this; and, though he arrived 
there at a time when it was most difficult to ac- 
quire popularity, yet his equitable administra- 
tion, his justice and benevolence, established his 
authority so firmly in the hearts of the people, 
that they became very nearly reconciled to his 
father's interests ; and on the death of Oliver, 
in 1658, they renewed their assurances of sup- 
port to his son Richard, who was proclaimed 
Protector in England. But events had now 
taken another course in the sister country. Oliver 
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Cromwell's sons, though excellent men, were not, 
like him, fit to govern a country, to the sove- 
reignty of which they had no legitimate claim ; 
nor were they possessed of talent to enforce obe- 
dience where none was properly due. Disaffection 
to their cause soon began to manifest itself ; Coote 
andBroghill declared for the king; and the royal- 
ists of Ireland determined to make a great effort 
for the restoration of the monarchy. They proved 
finally successful. Charles II. was proclaimed in 
all the great towns of Ireland, with every mani- 
festation of joy, and took possession of the throne 
of liis fathers on the 29th of May, 1660. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Settlement of Ireland. — Grievances of the Roman Catholics. — 
Ormond, Lord-Lieutenant. — Recalled.— Again made Lord- 
Lieutenant The Popish Plot. — Defeated. — Death of 

Charles II. 

The restoration of Charles II. was an event 
of great expectation in every part of the British 
dominions. Persons of all parties, whether ad- 
venturers, catholics, or fanatics, were impatient to 
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be confirmed in their acquisitions, pardoned for 
their delinquencies, or rewarded for their services. 

Irish agents waited on the king and English par- 
liament, imploring his majesty to call an Irish par- 
liament without delay, to secure their respective 
interests ; of the safety of which, many did not 
feel quite certain, especially the Roman Catholics, 
against whom the severest ordinances were strictly 
executed. 

The king replied, that it should be called 
in due time, but that, for the present, he had not 
leisure to attend to the petitioners. Indeed, he 
would gladly have escaped from the consideration 
of the great question relative to Ireland, which 
pressed upon him so immediately after his restora- 
tion; for he loved ease and pleasure more than 
business, and, as long as he could amuse himself 
with his favourites, he was unwilling to engage 
in more serious occupations. 

But it could not be. Ireland and its ills impe- 
ratively demanded consideration : so large a por- 
tion of the empire was not to be neglected. The 
claims of the various parties were therefore inves- 
tigated ; but when they came to be narrowly ex- 
amined into, it appeared that the demands on both 
sides were so exorbitant, that both consented to 
make voluntary abatements, and both became im- 
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patient to have the matter closed, for they dreaded 
an investigation into characters and acts, which, it 
was most likely, would not redound entirely to the 
credit of either. 

The Act of Settlement was therefore quickly pre- 
pared, and huiried through both houses of parlia- 
ment. It was hardly to be expected, that it would 
prove satisfactory to all ; many considered them- 
selves ill used by it ; and each party, the Crom- 
wellians and the Royalists, thought that an un- 
due partiality had been shewn towards the other. 
It is probable that the old Irish came off the worst 
on this occasion ; for the Cromwellians were too 
strong a party to be treated with any slight, and 
Charles was well aware that they were prepared to 
support by force of arms any claims which might 
not be peaceably awarded to them. 

Nothing could exceed the aversion felt towards 
each other by the Catholics and the new English 
adventurers, who, since the revolution, had settled 
in Ireland. The commons of the Irish parliament, 
which was convened the year following the resto- 
ration (1661) hated the papists, and were con- 
stantly in concert with the lords justices, reviving 
rumours of plots and conspiracies said to be hatch- 
ed by them ; and though all their industry could 
produce no material discoveries, yet it served their 
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purpose of loading this unfortunate sect with ad- 
ditional odium. 

In 1662, London was again the scene of de- 
bate on Irish affairs, and hither the Catholics sent 
agents to plead their cause. But ill fortune still 
pursued them even here ; they had neither money 
nor friends, and were looked upon by an Eng- 
lish nation of Protestants with an illiberal 
horror. 

The marquis, now become duke, of Ormond, 
who had accompanied Charles to England on his 
restoration, was inclined to save them from ruin ; 
but they were unwilling to adopt the measures he 
proposed. He recommended them to sue for for- 
giveness and mercy; they considered themselves 
entitled to justice and favour, and were conse- 
quently unwilling to ask as a boon that which they 
considered their due as a right. The king looked 
upon their expectations as extravagant ; and, to 
complete their mortification, Charles declared his 
intention of supporting the English interest in 
Ireland, and ordered that no farther petitions 
should be received from the Roman Catholics. 

Such was the conclusion of these unfortunate 
people^s remonstrances! The Act of Settlement 
was soon after transmitted to, and pass^ by, the 
Jnsb houses of parliament. 

M 
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I fear, my young friends, you will find this 
portion of the history exceedingly dull : civil dis- 
putes, between adverse parties, are seldom calcu- 
lated to amuse the youthful reader, and I promise 
you to pass it over as briefly as possible ; but con- 
tentions between the Catholics and Protestants of 
Ireland, form so prominent a feature in the history 
of that country, continuing even to this day, that 
I dare not leave you in total ignorance of so im- 
portant a portion of it. 

The duke of Ormond was lord lieutenant in 
1668. He employed his power nobly, and the 
esteem and popularity which he enjoyed, soon be- 
gan to excite the envy and malice .of his enemies. 
Of these, the chiefest was Buckingham, prime fa- 
vourite of the king, and one who was impatient 
to secure for himself the high post which was 
filled by his rival with so much honour. Dreading 
the insinuations of so powerful an enemy, Ormond 
resolved to repair to the English court. When 
there, a long inquiry into his conduct was held ; 
hut no ground of accusation was discovered against 
him. Notwithstanding this, Buckingham pre- 
vailed ; and, shortly after, Ormond was apprised 
that his majesty had appointed a new lord lieute- 
nant in the person of Lord Robarts. 

Charles had so implicitly yielded to the influence 
of his ministers, that, for a long time, he appeared 
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totally estranged from Ormond. It was several 
years since he had spoken with him on confidential 
subjects. But Ireland seemed to need his presence 
so much, Roberts and his successors, Berkeley and 
Essex, had been discovered so little competent Ui 
regulate the affairs of its government, that the king 
found it his intereist tochange his tone. In the month 
of April, 1677^ Ormond was surprised by a message 
from his majesty, desiring his company at supper. 
In the course of the interview, Charles signified his 
intentions of employing him again as viceroy of 
Ireland. " I have done every thing to disoblige 
him,"" said Charles to one of his courtiers ; " but he 
will be loyal in spite of me ; I must e'en employ 
him again, for he is the fittest person to govemr 
Ireland.*" The result of this interview was his re- 
turn to Ireland as lord lieutenant. 

The first care of his administration was to ren- 
der the Irish army a respectable body. Such was 
the bad state into which it had been suffered to 
fall, that the kingdom was left nearly in a defence- 
less state. These and other labours for the im- 
provement of the country, were suddenly inter- 
rupted by the announcement of the Popish plot ; 
an event which raised a general ferment in Eng- 
land, where it originated, and was likely to pro- 
duce still more violent effects in Ireland, where 
the Popish inhabitants were much more numeroHS, 
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and where the Protestants were possessed with an 
habitual horror of thera and their practices. 

Three persons were pointed out to Ormond as 
principal agents in this plot. The one was Peter 
Talbot, an old man, dying of disease ; another was 
lord Mountgarret, much in the same condition ; 
the third personage was said to be a colonel, 
named Peppard; but who could not even be found 
in Ireland, and, it is probable, had no existence 
whatever. These pretended agents of the plot 
being so little in a condition to undertake any thing 
really dangerous to the state, Ormond began to 
think that, in all probability, it was a fiction, 
originating more in the machinations of turbulent 
and disaffected men, who hoped, by making use of 
the known fear and hatred of the Papists and Pro- 
testants towards each other, to serve their own pur- 
poses by putting the kingdom in a flame. Never- 
theless, in this time of terror and alarm, the deputy 
proceeded with steadiness and vigour. As a mea- 
sure of precaution, and to quiet the fears of the 
Protestants, orders were given that all officers and 
soldiers should repair to their garrisons ; the Pa- 
pists were disarmed ; and a proclamation was issued 
that no Catholic should come into the castle of 
Dublin, or any other fort or citadel, without a 
special order from the lord lieutenant. His pru* 
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dence thus preserved the tranquillity of Ireland ; 
but those who had contrived the plot, in the hope 
of putting the kingdom into a state of combustion, 
were provoked and enraged at the address with 
which he had baffled their artifices. In vain they 
attempted to intimidate him with fears of assassi- 
nation, and caused letters to be dropped in Dub- 
lin intimating such a design ; in vain they spread 
reports of an invasion from France. Ormond was 
not to be turned from his course of moderate mea- 
sures ; and his humanity and good sense preserved 
Ireland from the misery and bloodshed of which 
Oates and his accomplices were the occasion in 
England. 

Charles II. relieved from the cares of l^slation 
by the services of his faithful servants, now lived 
in an indolent enjoyment of the power they had 
acquired for him over the enemies of his admini- 
stration. His brother, the duke of York, had 
gained great influence over him ; and that prince, 
who was a Roman Catholic, persuaded Charles to 
abandon the Protestant party in Ireland, and fix 
his rdiance on that of the Catholics. 

With deliberate reflection on the afiair, Charles 
adopted his brother's scheme, removed Ormond 
from the government, and appointed in his stead 
the earl of Rochester. But whilst Charles was 
M 3 
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thiis providing for a new state of things in Ireland, 
his death produced a revolution in the prospects 
of the inhabitants, and opened a new scene in this 
country. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Accession of James II. — His conduct with respect to the 
Protestants.— The Revolution.— Landing of the Prince of 
Orange. 

The duke of York, now king of England, un- 
der the name of James II. was a professed Catholic 
in religion ; and such a prince, seated in triumph 
on the throne of England, inspired the Papists of 
Ireland with the most extravagant expectations. 
They already anticipated a splendid triumph for 
the votaries of their religion over its adversaries. 

The political ferment was greater in Ireland than 
in England; the removal of Ormond from the 
government had filled the Protestants, to whose 
cause his attachment was known, with melancholy 
apprehensions; and though he was removed to 
make way for the earl of Clarendon, (Rochester's 
interinediate adroinistHition having been transitory) 
who was zealously attached to the interest of the 
church of England, they nevertheless looked upon 
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liis departure from Ireland, as a material blow to 
their interests ; and this not without some reason. 

Before I proceed with the history of Ireland, I 
must dwell for a while on the character of this 
great man, who had now ruled Ireland for the last 
time. I think it must be interesting to you to 
hear some account of the public and private cha- 
racter of a man who had, as you have seen, 
played a most conspicuous part in the events I 
have been recording to you, during a space of 
forty years. 

All his political acts appear to have redorunded 
to his own credit, and to have promoted the welfare 
of a country, which for so many years was en- 
trusted to his care, during times of peculiar diffi- 
culty and turbulence. 

His biographers speak most favourably of his 
private character ; conscious of his integrity, he 
despised the arts that are sometimes used in courts 
to acquire power and influence; he never courted 
or asked for employment ; but when he was em- 
ployed, he ever readily sacrificed himself and his 
fortune for the service of his prince. Of this, his 
conduct during the rebellion of 1641, is some 
proof ; for, at that time, he mortgaged his estates, 
and employed a great part of his private fortune 
in raising troops to carry on the war for the king. 

He was cheerful in temper, and lively in con- 
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versation^ taking great pleasure in traits of wit 
and humour. He is said also to have been as ac- 
tive in body as he was joyous in spirits. The fol- 
lowing anecdote is characteristic of the degree in 
which he blended these two qualities. Having 
travelled from Edinburgh to Ware on horseback, 
in three days, he remained at the latter place, 
whilst his servant went forward to London to pro- 
cure him lodgings ; but so little was he sensible of 
fatigue, that finding books in his room, instead of 
going to bed, he began reading ; and, about the 
dead of night, happening to meet with a passage 
in his book which amused him, he burst into so 
innnoderate a fit of laughter, that the landlord and 
his wife started from th^ beds in amazement, and 
scarcely were able to imagine what could be the 
matter. 

He expired in the 78th year of his age, in July, 
1688, having to the moment of his dissolution en- 
joyed the full use of his intelleetual faculties. 

In the beginning of his reign, Jameses conduct 
was promising. His first dare was to calm the 
religious fears of his subjects^ by promising fa^ 
vour and protection to the Protestant church, a 
regard for the property of his subjects, and re- 
spect for the rights and liberty of the nation. 
But MonmouthV paltry rebellion, which occurred 
about this time, and was quelled with great ease. 
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emboldened the king to manifest more openly his 
real sentiments and wishes with respect to religious 
affairs. He now felt himself possessed of all the 
vigour which a prince derives from a discomfited 
rebellion ; he fancied he saw the nation prostrate 
at his feet. Encouraged by these appearances, he 
determined to throw off* the mask at once, and aver 
his darling object, namely, the exaltation of the 
Roman Catholic form of worship upon the ruuis 
of the Protestant church. Preparatory to this 
end, Roman Catholics were admitted into the army, 
an ambassador was sent to the papal court at 
Rome, and one received from his holiness in 
return. 

The sensation created in Ireland by these ac- 
tions, and others of a still more suspicious nature, 
was extraordinary. The Papists exulted over 
their rivals ; the Protestants were in a state of 
anxiety and despair. To increase the gloom of 
this party, the earl of Tyrconnel was sent over to 
command the army. He was a man of violent 
temper, a creature of the popish faction ; and he 
proceeded to the most aggravating measures against 
the Protestants. The old officers of that persuasion 
were suspended ; and their places were supplied by 
Catholics ; none but Roman Catholics were ad- 
mitted to corporations ; the lord lieutenant, the 
only security of the Protestants, was daily alarmed 
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with intelligence of popish extravagancies, and 
insulted by the violence of Tyrconnel. 

But by thus permitting his delegates the exer- 
cise of such violence, James was only making long 
strides to his own ultiittate ruin. Parliament was 
roused, and the nation took alarm from one end to 
the other. Clarendon was soon driven from his 
post, and forced to resign the sword of state to 
Tyrconnel. He embarked at the port of Dublin, 
and was accompanied from the shore by fifteen 
hundred Protestant families, who abandoned a 
country where their lives and fortunes were now 
no longer secure. He left Ireland in the midst of 
unparalleled consternation ; the triumph of the 
Roman Catholic party was considered as complete ; 
the whole army was composed of Papists ; and a 
number of Protestant officers, deprived of their 
commissions, seeking shelter in Holland, poured 
out their grievances to the Prince of Orange, and 
were by him protected and employed. 

The states of Holland had been far from inat- 
tentive to what was passing in Ireland. William, 
Prince of Orange, was married to Mary, the 
daughter of James. He had long been solicited 
to attempt the crown of England ; but his succes- 
sion, by lawful means, seemed nearly certain. 
James was old, and had no son; his daughter 
Hary, was therefore heiress to the throne, and 
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William was unwilling to incur the odium of 
driving his father-in-law from a throne, of which 
a few years would give him peaceable possession. 

The unexpected event of the birth of a son to 
James, however, altered the case. William^s am- 
bition was not proof against the temptation of 
possessing himself of a crown, which he had now 
no longer any chance of obtaining, but through 
unlawful means. He was called to the deliverance 
of England by the voice of the nation, and he de- 
termined to accept the invitation. 

As it was highly necessary to give some colour 
of justice to his design of seizing the English 
crown, he aflfected to believe that the young prince, 
lately bom, was a supposititious child, brought 
forward with the intent to deprive his wife, the 
Princess Mary, of her lawful inheritance ; and hold- 
ing that opinion, he professed to consider it his duty 
to assert those claims, which his father appeared 
to set aside. Those opinions and professions were, 
however, more probably dictated by a desire to 
cover his ambitious intentions with a semblance of 
equity, that by any genuine belief, on his part, 
that such was the real state of the case. 

On the 30th of June, 1688, William was for- 
mally invited over to England by seven noblemen 
and gentlemen. He had, for some time, been in- 
triguing with the English people, and now thought 
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the time was oome for him to act openly. Conse- 
quently, he published a manifesto, addressed to 
the English nation, detailing the grievances of the 
Protestants, and the great amount of despotic 
power assumed by the king. 

The enterprise of the Prince of Orange, and his 
secret machinations, had hitherto remained un- 
known to James. Tyrconnel having received some 
intelligence of them, hastened to convey it to the 
king. That prince's ministers treated his inform- 
ation with derision, and gave no credit to it. 
William''s manifesto, however, opened his eyes; 
and, in the sudden alarm of invasion which it cre- 
ated, Tyrconnel was directed to transport four 
thousand forces to England from Ireland, and 
James hastened to endeavour to conciliate the 
good wishes of his people by retracting some of 
his arbitrary measures against the Protestants. 

But these concessions came too late; for William 
landed at Torbay on the 6th of November, 1688. 

The unfortunate king was soon deserted by his 
most intimate and trusted friends, for, by cha- 
racter cruel, selfish, and timid, he gained the 
esteem and affections of none. Nevertheless, 
though by the enterprise of William, the cause of 
the Protestant religion reaped a great benefit, yet 
it will be obvious to you that the conduct of that 
prince, and especially the Princess Mary's, was 
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blamable in the extreme, in so far forgetting their 
filial duties as to be the cruel instruments of this 
plot against their parent. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Arrival of James in Dublin. — Siege of Derry Parliament in 

Dublin. — ^Financial Scheme of James. 

Nothing could exceed the sensation caused by 
the landing of William. The Catholics were 
thrown into a violent agitation. The Protestants, 
on. the other hand, were raised from their dejection : 
both resolved upon taking arms : the Catholics 
were aware they must now fight for liberty, pro- 
perty, and even life. Some spirited Protestants 
proposed to seize the castle of Dublin. The up- 
roar in that city was prodigious. Reports were 
spread, and generally believed, that an universal 
massacre of the Protestants was about to take 
place; and, in consequence, many thousands of 
them fled to Derry, which immediately became 
the refuge of that party in the North. 

Tyrconnel, who, at one time, thinking James's 
cause a desperate one, had entertained thoughts 
of joining that of William, now determined on ad- 
hering to the fortunes of his old master ; and, being 
N 
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farther encouraged by a messenger from James, 
assuring him he would shortly appear in Ireland 
with a powerful armament, he was confirmed in 
his resolution of a vigorous and determined prose- 
cution of the war. 

In the mean time, the Protestants in the North 
had been active and decided in their measures of 
defence. In the South, Lord Inchiquin had col- 
lected some troops round William's standard; 
and in Connaught, Lord Kingston had gathered 
some adherents on the same side. 

On the part of James, Lieutenant-general Ha- 
milton had succeeded in clearing the northern 
districts, with the exception of Derry, which still 
remained the rallying point of William's adhere^its ; 
and, in the South, General M*Carty had been 
equally vigorous and successful in his opposition 
to those who had collected in that quarter. 

Whilst these transactions were in progress, 
James, who had cast himself into the arms of the 
French king, sailed from Brest, with twenty-three 
ships of war, and fifteen hundred troops, Irish and 
French, with the intention of making Ireland the 
scene of his operations for the recovery of his 
croMm. He landed at Kinsale on the 12th of 
March, and arrived at Dublin on the 24th, at- 
tended by a considerable train of British, Irish, 
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and French noblemen, and accompanied by the 
French ambassador D'Avaux. 

His first acts of government in Irdand, appear 
to have been dictated by some prudence and mo- 
deration. He issued various proclamations, some 
inviting those Protestants who bad taken flight, to 
return to their homes, and accept of his protection ; 
some commanding the Catholics to abstain from 
carrpng arms : but when the few remaining Pro- 
testants, who still occupied seats in the privy 
council, were removed, to make way for D'Avaux 
and other Catholics, all his fair declarations began 
to be looked upon with suspicion and received with 
coldness. Finally, he summoned a parliament to 
meet at Dublin on the ^th of May. Having per- 
formed these civil acts, James determined to try 
his fortune in the field; and. Lieutenant-gene- 
ral Hamilton having made much progress in the 
North, he resolved to put the finisliing stroke to 
his successes in that quarter, and march in person 
to the attack of Derry. 

The Protestants in that town had made a most 
curibiis selection of governors to defend them : 
besides one. Major Baker, were chosen a clergy- 
man, named Walker, and twenty-five other clergy- 
men, of different persuasions, who shared the la- 
bours and dangers of the siege ; and, by the direc- 
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tion of this singular body of men, all persons capa^- 
ble of bearing arms were enrolled into eight separate 
regiments, amounting altogether to about seven 
thousand five hundred men. Walker was an en- 
thusiast of the highest kind, but a man of good 
aense and considerable talent. He established a 
system of perfect discipline and order throughout 
the garrison, assigning to every man his place, and 
to every regiment its proper quarter on the walls ; 
and in order to get rid of all unnecessary per- 
sonages, he gave permission to all of that descrip- 
tion to leave the town. 

The defence of Deiry has been much and de- 
servedly celebrated; nothing can exceed the heroic 
devotion and endurance on the part of the besieged. 
Thirty thousand fugitives from the neighbouring 
districts had taken refuge in the town ; and these 
could render no assistance to the garrison ; they 
had scarcely provisions to feed such a multitude, 
no forage for their horses, no engineers to direct 
them in the construction of their fortifications, no 
fire-works and no artillery ; and yet with this utter 
deficiency of all those things usually considered 
absolutely necessary to conduct the defence of a 
besieged city, they contrived to holdout, under in- 
numerable privations, and the extremity of wretch- 
edness, until James, tired of his ill success, quitted 
the lines, and returned to Dublin, leaving the 
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army in command of General De Rosen, a foreign 
qfficer of reputation. Rosen pushed the siege with 
vigour. Every day increased the sufferings of 
the wretched garrison ; disease and famine were 
inmates of the town ! but, though exhausted by 
labour, and perishing with hunger, yet they could 
not resolve to submit. 

Whilst in this wretched state, they were sud- 
denly cheered by the sight of a large fleet, bearing 
the British flag. This was an armament, com- 
manded by Kirk, bringing ammunition and pro- 
visions for the relief of the garrison. The wretched 
sufferers gazed with delight upon the ships, which, 
they fondly hoped, were bringing them deliverance, 
and they whispered fervent thanksgivings to the Al- 
mighty, who had thus taken pity upon their mise- 
ries. But on a sudden, to their utter amazement 
and despair, the ships were seen to change their 
course ! They heeded not the numerous signals of 
the garrison, but rapidly passed away out of sight ; 
asad thebeaeged again relapsed into all the horrors 
and miseries of famine and sickness. Nevertheless, 
they still held out; nor would these gallant men 
listen to any proposal of surrender: but Kirk was 
loaded with execrations for his atrocious behaviour. 

Without assigning any reason for such strange 
conduct, he had sailed round to Lough SwiHey, 
contenting himsdf widi advising the garrison to 
N 3 
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hold out, and assuring them that the Protestant 
cause was every where triumphant. No great con- 
solation to men who were suffering every privation, 
and in constant expectation that death alone would 
put an end to their acute miseries. It is impos- 
sible to comprehend the reasons of the extraordi- 
nary behaviour of Kirk on this occasion. It can 
be compared only to that of those men who are 
designated in Scripture as " binding heavy bur- 
dens, grievous to be borne, and laying them on 
men'*s shoulders, but they themselves will not 
move them with one of their fingers.*" 

Thus were the sufferings of the garrison pro- 
longed for another month : at the end of that time. 
Kirk, learning that his candwt had created both 
anger and astonishment, hastened to avert the 
storm he saw was likely to overtake him, by send- 
ing two store-ships laden with provisions. This 
succour decided the fate of the town. The Ca- 
tholic army broke up, and retired. The garrison 
was delivered ; and, to complete the mortificatk)n 
of the besieging army, Oeneral M^Carty was taken 
prisoner by a party of the Protestants, and led 
captive to Enniskillen. 

. Of seven thousand five hundred regimental men 
in Derry, four thousand three hundred only re- 
mained alive to witness their deliverance. The 
wretched spectres, for they scarcdy deserved a 
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better name, had hardly tasted food, and had lost 
eight thousand men by the sword, and various 
diseases, during a siege of one hundred and five 
days. 

Whilst Jameses army was thus beaten in the 
North, that prince remained quietly in Dublin, 
where he had assembled his parliament, and was en- 
joying all the insignia of the small remnant of roy- 
alty which remained to him. The members of the 
parliament were almost all of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion ; and the principal object, and first care 
of that body of men, was the repeal of the Act of 
Settlement, passed in the beginning of the reign 
of Charles II. This was an object not to be 
efiected without difficulty; for the repeal of the 
act involved the ruin of a great many, who had 
been provided for by virtue of it, and who had 
obtained grants of estates, though, by the strict 
laws of equity, they were but little entitled to 
them. Considerable opposition was consequently 
made to the measure, and many petitions were 
presented against it, during its progress through 
the houses. The king, however, was exceedingly- 
impatient for the passing of the bilL The restora- 
tion of the estates of those persons who had sa- 
crificed them, some years before, to forward the 
interests of his brother and himself, and to whom 
he was therefore bound by the ties of gratitude, 
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he considered as a mere act of justice. Amongst 
the impediments thrown in the way of his desires 
by the opposers of the bill, was the proposal of 
an adjournment of the parliament over a certain 
Wednesday, on pretence of its being a holiday. 
" What holiday ?^ said James ; and on being 
answered, the restoration of his brother, king 
Charles, and himself, he immediately replied. 
Then it is the fitter day to restore those loyal 
Catholic gentlem^i, who suffered the loss of their 
estates in our cause."' The bill was finally passed 
into a law. 

James now began to feel sadly the want of 
money to carry on his government The uncer- 
tainty which hung over the issue of the war, and the 
little confidence felt in James's prudence or ability, 
tended to paralyse the industry of the country ; 
and money became so scarce, that James had re- 
course to an expedient, which, from ignorance of 
the subject, was the very worst method he could 
adopt, to compass the desired end. Matters of 
finance are not much calculated to amuse youthful 
minds; and if I pass over this part of James's 
proceedings as quickly as I can, I think I shall be 
readily excused by you. 

He caused an immense number of copper pieces 
to be coined, upon which be stamped a much 
higher value than they in fact possessed ; so that 
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a copper piece of money of the worth perhaps of a 
few pence, was converted, by his free will, to that 
of a crown, or perhaps more, as it suited his 
fancy. 

This plan could not answer. If a piece of 
money, in fact worth one penny, be tendered for a 
shilling, the seller of a pennyworth of bread need 
only ask a shilling for it, and the object in view is 
immediately defeated. James might fix a deno- 
mination on his coin ; but the seller of any article 
could, as in the instance above mentioned, of the 
pennyworth of bread, fix a price upon his commo- 
dity to meet the arbitrary denomination. 

Thus as his money decreased in value, the price 
of commodities was raised, which made things 
even ; but this did not suit James ; and, to keep 
his scheme afloat, he determined to fix a price on 
commodities, as he had fixed a value on his coin. 
The result was, that numbers of people were 
ruined. None dared to refuse to sell their goods 
to him, and take his coin in exchange ; but when 
they had received it, it lay like a dead weight on 
their hands, for none would give them a shilling 
for the piece of money, which, every where but in 
Dublin, was in fact worth but a penny. So these 
poor people lost their commodities without gain- 
ing any equivalent in return. James's scheme, how- 
ever, turned out less ruinous to himself than to his 
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subjects ; for, with his base money, he bought a 
vast quantity of goods of diflPerent kinds, which he 
shipped off to France, and sold there for his own 
account, thus realising large sums of money at the 
expense of the Irish nation. 

^ — — 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

Landing of Schomberg.-~Carrickfergus taken. — Inaction of th^ 
opposing Annies. — Taking of Charlemont. — ^Arrival of King 
William.— Battle of the Boyne, and Flight of James. 

After the discomfiture at Derry, great confu- 
sion appears to have prevailed in Jameses councils. 
In the military department, it seems to have arisen 
from the jealousies and dissensions amongst the 
French and Irish commanders. The French pre- 
tended to despise the Irish, as a rude and uncivi- 
lized people; the Irish, in return, hated the French, 
whpm they looked upon as coxcombs and inter- 
lopers. This discord between the two nations was 
ultimately the cause of Jameses ruin. The discon- 
tents of the military soon spread amongst the peo- 
ple ; they began to consider themselves the depen- 
dents of France, for James appeared entirely 
under the control of the French ambassador, and 
uniformly shewed more favour to his allies than to 
the Irish. 
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Whilst affairs were in this state, Duke Schom- 
berg was intrusted by William, now seated on the 
throne of England, with the command of his army 
in Ireland, and was ordered to prosecute the war 
against James. This general, though extremely 
old in years, was still a man of great vivacity, 
resolution, and skill in war. Count Solmes was 
second in command, and, like his principal, a fo- 
reigner. 

These two generals embarked with about ten 
thousand men, and, coming to an anchor in Bangor 
Bay, landed without opposition, though the forces 
stationed by James in the neighbourhood, might, 
with gre^it advantage, have resisted their disem- 
barkation. But no such attempt was made ; and 
Schomberg remained upon the ground where he 
had landed, for two or three days, whilst he sent 
out parties to reconnoitre the enemy's positions 
around him. 

Carrickfergus, he found, had put itself in a pos- 
ture of defence ; and, accordingly, turning his at- 
tention to that town, Schomberg, in'a few days, in- 
vested it both by sea and land. Repeated breaches 
were made, and as often repaired by the garrison ; 
but, at length, ammunition failing them, they 
were obliged to surrender, and marched out with 
the honours of wars, having suffered a loss of about 
one hundred and fifty men. It was hard upon 
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these brave men, to leave them to fight their own 
battle without making an attempt to relieve them. 
James was still inactive in Dublin, his officers, 
French and Irish, disputing about the plan of the 
campaign ; and, whilst engaged in this futile man- 
ner, he lost a town, suffered a number of brave 
aoldiers to perish, and gained not a little discredit 
for his want of energy and activity in defending 
his own cause. 

Having achieved the capture of Carrickfergus, 
Schgmberg proceeded, through a coimtry full of 
bogs and mountains, towards Dundalk. Report 
had magnified Schomberg''s army to nearly douL^e 
its real number. The French marshal, Rosen, 
even advised the abandoning of Drogheda and 
Dublin; but Tyrconnel, more aware of the real 
state of the case, strenuously opposed a proposition 
so inglorious ; and it was finally resolved to main- 
tain the former station. They were farther con- 
firmed in this intention by the news, that Schom- 
berg had halted at Newry, and was there forming 
an entrenched (amp. His position was well chosen 
in point of security from the enemy ; but it was 
extremely unwholesome, from being low and damp, 
and in a confined situation. 

He had little confidence in his army, which was 
mostly composed of new levies, who had never 
seen service; and he kept them constantly em- 
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fdoyed at exercise within his lines, or at hard 
labour on his entrenchments. This mode of life 
did not at all suit the taste of the English soldiers, 
who infinitely preferred fighting to working like 
mere labourers : they had come to Ireland to fight 
like soldiers, they said, not to labour like slaves. 

James now approached at the head of his army, 
and took up a position at a little distance from the 
English camp, to which he proved a cause of great 
annoyance by cutting off their supplies. Thus 
food could only be procured from the ships ; and 
even that was bad and insufficient. Disease soon 
began to ravage Schomberg''s army, and mortality 
increased to a most alarming extent. 

But notwithstanding these disasters, and in 
spite of the constant entreaties of his men to be 
allowed to fight their way out of their pestilent 
camp, and attack the Irish lines, the Duke was 
stiU immoveable. James, on the other hand, 
though his soldiers were as anxious for battle as 
their adversaries could be, had neither the spirit 
nor the courage to attack the English camp; and 
the campaign ended with no decisive operation of 
any kind having been made. James retired into 
winter-quarters at Ardee; and Schomberg proceed- 
ed with the remains of his army, wasted by sick- 
ness, and misery, and privations of Qvery kind, to 
Belfast, having inciured the anger of the English 
o 
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government, who were incensed at the accounts of 
his inaction, and the consequent sufferings of his 
army. Treachery alone, it was thought, could 
account for the fact, that a British army, com- 
manded by the most skilful generals in Europe, 
should be in so lamentable a state, having, more- 
over, so contemptible an enemy as James to con- 
tend with. WiUiam, irritated to the greatest 
degree, determined to undertake the Irish war in 
person ; and, as a preliminary step, committed the 
regency of England, during his absence, to his 
consort. Queen Mary. 

James was in Dublin; and Schomberg still in 
winter-quarters, labouring to improve and rein- 
force his army. In consequence of his exertions, 
it had considerably ameliorated in health and 
spirits ; and every day brought reinforcements of 
English, Danish, German, and Dutch troops. At 
the head now of a considerable force, Schomberg 
opened the campaign with the attack of Charle- 
mont, a fortress situated on the river Blackwater. 
It was well defended by nature and art, and the 
garrison was commanded by a most singular old 
man, named Teague O'Regan. On being sum- 
moned by Schomberg to deliver up the castle, 
" Tell your master,"" said Teague to the herald, 
" that he is an old knave; and that he shan't have 
the castle.''^ And the castle was indeed defended 
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as obstinately as this answer seemed to warrant. 
But the superiority in numbers of Schomberg'^s 
army carried the day ; the garrison was at length 
forced to capitulate. They marched out with the 
honours of war, headed by old Regan himself, 
who was a most curious figure. He was past 
seventy years of age, he had a hump upon his 
back, and was dressed in a scarlet coat, grizzly 
wig, and a white hat and feather, immense boots, 
and a large cloak. He rode a horse as ugly as 
himself, and which appeared exceedingly vicious.: 
The old gentleman, though in an extremely bad 
humour at being forced to give up his fortress, 
paid his compliments to his successful enemy with 
a tolerably good grace ; and Schomberg, out of 
respect for his bravery, treated O'Regan with the 
utmost courtesy; the good humour of the op- 
posing armies was farther promoted by a present 
from Schomberg of a loaf of bread to every man, 
woman, and child, of the garrison; a most ac- 
ceptable offering to poor people, who for some 
time had been feeding on their knapsacks, and on 
the flesh and skins of dead horses. 

The taking of Charlempnt was soon followed by 
the arrival of William, who landed at Carrick- 
fergus on the 14th of June, 1690. 

Six days had elapsed after the landing of Wil- 
liam, ere James was apprised of the circumstance ; 
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on receiving the intelligence, he immediately com- 
mitted the guardianship of Dublin to Luttrel, the 
governor, and marched with six thousand French 
infantry to join the main body of his army, which 
had retired from Ardee, and was now encamped 
on the banks of the river Boyne. The total 
amount of his forces was about thirty-three 
thousand. 

In the mean while William had been indefatiga- 
ble in his endeavours to invigorate and restore the 
energies of his army; he paid the most minute 
and incessant attention to the comforts of his sol- 
diery, and would make no provision for his own 
individual luxuries until their wants were pro- 
vided for. His numbers amounted to about forty 
thousand. 

The Irish army, under James and his generals, 
Sarsefield, Tyrconnel, Berwick, and Lauzun, were 
encamped on the south side of the Boyne. The 
British having William at their head, assisted by 
generals Scravenmore, Schomberg, &c. were on the 
opposite side. Before the commencement of the 
battle, which was to decide the fate of two rival 
kings, an event occurred, which had very nearly put 
an end to the struggle, without farther bloodshed. 
As William, anxious to gain a nearer and more 
distinct view of the enemy, rode along the banks 
of the river, he was observed, and recognised by 
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the artillerymen of the Irish army ; they pointed 
a cannon at him, and so true was their aim, that 
two horses and a man by his side were shot, and 
his own coat was grazed by the ball, which inflicted, 
as it passed, a slight flesh-wound. Had this shot 
taken efiect, as it was intended, how different 
might have been the result! Providence had, 
however, ordained otherwise; and the prepara- 
tions for action continued. King William was 
too well used to the battle-field, to regard the 
slight wound he had incurred ; he hastily bound 
it up, and pursued his ride through the camp, 
in order to shew his men there was no danger. 
In the evening, he called a council of war, to de- 
liberate on the plan which should be followed in 
the ensuing day's battle ; and when it had broken 
up, at twelve o'clock at night, he again mounted 
his horse, attended by soldiers carrying torches, 
viewed the state of his army, saw that all were 
provided with food and ammunition, and, having 
done so, returned to his tent; and retired to rest. 

Such was William's conduct. Let us now see 
what were J ames's actions on this memorable occa- 
sion. He too was engaged in council with his 
officers; but his courage, which at first seemed 
high, was fast oozing out. Uncertainty and fear 
seemed to pervade all the orders given to his 
troops; nothing decisive or vigorous was deter- 
o 3 
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mined on; when, after he had sat all night in de- 
liberation, the morning dawned of the eventful 
day which was to decide his fate. 

Finally, James's weak mind could not bring 
itself to run the risk of a life-and-death struggle ; 
he resolved that the army should retreat soon 
after the beginning of the battle, and not conunit 
itself in a decisive engagement. Then he recom- 
mended the safety of his own person to the French 
troops; and commanded the whole army to wear 
white cockades, in compliment to that body of 
men, whose national colour is white. This com- 
mand was probably very little relished by the 
Irish part of James's army, who were already not 
a little displeased at the preference usually shewn 
by James for his French allies, to their prejudice. 

The following morning, July the 1st, 1690, was 
a calm and bright summer's day. William's first 
object was to pass the river Bo3me. A part of his 
army, having discovered some shallows, crossed it 
without diflBculty, and drove back the Irish as 
they advanced ; but, William's lines extending to a 
great distance along the banks, it was necessary to 
cross the stream in more than one place ; and his 
Dutch guards, in whom he had placed his greatest 
trust, moved down to the river side, with drums 
beating and colours flying. Having arrived at the 
edge, the soldiers plunged in; and, though the wa- 
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ter reached up to their shoulders, they moved on 
with the greatest regularity, holding their firelocks 
over their heads, to preserve them from the wet. 
In this manner, they reached the middle of the 
stream unmolested; but when there, a hot fire 
was opened upon them by the Irish on the bank. 
They hastened on and soon gained the shore ; but 
hardly had they formed into squares, than they 
were charged by the enemy's cavalry. William 
seeing their danger, after some time, marched to 
their relief ; and the battle became general. 

At first, the Irish seemed to be victorious : their 
cavalry did wonders, and had broken the ranks of 
all opposers, excepting those of the Dutch guards, 
who still remained in excellent order on the field. 
Old Duke Schomberg, in an attempt to rally some 
of the flying troops and lead them back to battle, 
was killed by a party of the Irish cavalry ; and 
Walker, renowned for his gallant defence of 
Derry, a little time before, shared the same fate. 
Twice was William left alone by his horse, whom 
he had led forward against the Irish cavalry; still, 
however, he would not quit his ground, but re- 
peatedly brought them to the charge again; and, 
though many times repulsed, he as often renewed 
the battle. At length, the Irish having suffered 
the loss of their general, Hamilton, who was 
wounded and made prisoner, began to retreat, but 
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in excellent order; nor were they molested by the 
British. 

Such was the end of this singular engagement. 
It can hardly be called a defeat of Jameses army, 
for the loss of the two was about equal, namely, 
five hundred; and when the Irish retreated, it 
was in most excellent order. William's troops, 
with the exception of the Dutch guards, were re- 
peatedly broken and put to flight; throughout 
the whole day, the Irish cavalry maintained a de- 
cided superiority ; and when their infantry was in 
retreat, they efiectually repressed any attempt at 
pursuit on the part of the British. During the 
whole engagement, James acted the part of a cow- 
ard; though, at one time, he had surprised his 
generals by seeming exceedingly anxious for bat- 
tle ; yet, ere the first shot was fired, his valour 
had completely evaporated ; and, instead of himself 
leading his soldiers to the conflict, like his more 
courageous adversary, he took up a position at a 
safe distance from danger, and contented himself 
with merely looking on, whilst a battle was fight- 
ing which was to decide the fate of his crown, 
to himself and his posterity. 

No sooner had his troops begun their retreat, than 
James immediately fled to Dublin in the greatest 
haste and disorder; and this poor specimen of a 
monarch was not ashamed of spreading alarm and 
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dismay through the country, by his precipitate 
flight, whilst his brave army was marching whole 
and unbroken from the field of battle, with as 
much order and regularity as from a field of exer- 
cise. He arrived in Dublin at about nine oVlock 
at night, when his sense of shame for his pusillani- 
mous conduct, though it might well have done so, 
did not prevent him eating a most hearty supper ! 
The next day, he set out for Waterford; and, going 
on board there, immediately set sail for France ; 
thus deserting his own cause, and leaving his ge- 
nerals to fight it out for him. Strange to say, the 
Irish, though aware of James's unworthiness of 
their attachment, yet could not resolve to cast 
him off for ever ; they rejected the terms proposed 
by William, though exceedingly liberal towards 
the Catholics, and though the privileges he offered 
were as great as they had ever any hopes of 
obtaining. Both parties therefore prepared to re- 
new the struggle. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

William in Dublin. — Siege of Athlone raised. — Siege of Lime- 
rick.— Sarsefield interrupts a Convoy. — The Siege raised. — 
Return of William to England. 

Jameses flight from Dublin left the coast clear 
to Williaqi, who accordingly proceeded thither; 
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and, encamping his army at Finglass, a village near , 
Dublin, entered the town, and repaired to the ca- 
thedral church of St. Patrick, there to return 
thanks for his victory. Having done this, he went 
back to his camp, and set to work to reform his 
army, which was stained with every kind of vice, 
and remarkable for extraordinary depravity. It 
was composed of mercenary troops of all nations, 
who cared not for the country or people on whom 
they were quartered, and who gave themselves up 
to murder, robbery, and debauchery of all kinds, 
consuming and corrupting every thing that fell in 
their way. The Irish army formed an honourable 
contrast to that of William ; they were connected 
with each other by many ties, and they conse- 
quently felt it incumbent upon them to protect 
rather than pillage the people. 

Preparations were now actively making, on 
both sides, to renew the war. The Irish had 
marched a part of their army towards Athlone, and 
a part towards Limerick ; William, therefore, di- 
viding his forces, directed a portion of them, under 
Douglas, to invest Athlone, and the other body he 
himself prepared to lead to Limerick. 

William had not as yet succeeded in effecting a 
reform in his army. The division under Douglas 
marched to Athlone, plundering and murdering as 
they went, in defiance of the royal command and 
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the proclamation of their general. Abhorred and 
execrated by the people, the army at length ap- 
peared before Athlone, the garrison of which was 
commanded by Colonel Grace, a brave old officer, 
who, to the summons sent by Douglas, answered 
by firing a pistol at the messenger, saying, " These 
are my terms."" The garrison was a strong one ; 
much stronger than Douglas had expected, and all 
violently exasperated against the besieging army. 
It was also rumoured that General Sarsefield ap- 
proached with fifteen thousand men for the relief 
of the town : the English were sickly, for want 
of proper provisions. Douglas found his train of 
artillery insufficient for the enterprise he had un- 
dertaken : these considerations determined him to 
raise the siege ; and he began his retreat in a dis- 
orderly manner. Fearing a pursuit, he quitted the 
high road, and straggled to make his wa3r*through 
broken and unfrequented routes, which brought 
him into many difficulties, and was the cause of 
his losing a great many men. Thus ingloriously 
terminated the first siege of Athlone. 

In the mean time, King William began his march 
towards Limerick. Being heartily tired of the 
Irish war, and most anxious to return to England, 
he panted the most favourable terms to those 
places which lay on his road to Limerick ; hut^ 
having arrived as far as Waterford, he could no 
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longer restrain his impatience ; and, leaving his army 
in charge of Count Solmes, he set out for Dublin, 
intending to set sail immediately for England. 
On his way thither, however, he received advices, 
which induced him to postpone leaving the country 
for some little time; and he resolved to take up his 
abode at Chapel Izod, a village in the vicinity of 
Dublin, and await there farther despatches from 
England. They arrived in process of time ; and, 
bringing good tidings, William resolved to return 
to his army, and pursue the war in person. 

Limerick was, at this time, the most considerable 
city in Ireland, after Dublin. It was divided into 
two parts by the river Shannon; the one called the 
Irish Town, the other the English Town. William 
made his approaches slowly, levelling the inclosures 
around the city which impeded his progress. He 
had here another narrow escape; a cannon-ball, 
shot from the walls, struck the ground at his feet 
as he passed through a gap ; and, had he not acci- 
dentally stumbled and fallen, it must have passed 
through his body. Paying no more attention to 
this circumstance than to the similar accident 
which placed his life in jeopardy at the battle of 
the Bo3me, he sent a summons to general Boileau, 
who commanded the town ; and, as might be ex- 
pected from the brave Irish army, he received for 
answer, that they would defend the town to the 
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last, and that their preparations were made for a 
vigorous resistance. 

William had laid siege to the town before his 
heavy artillery had come up ; these, together with 
a considerable quantity of powder, stores, and am- 
munition, were on their way from Dublin, accom- 
panied by a slight escort of dragoons. A deserter 
from William's army gave information of these 
circumstances to the besieged, who, perceiving the 
importance of intercepting this convoy, immedi- 
ately formed the design of doing so, and, by its de- 
struction, putting an end to tlie siege, which, they 
conceived, could not be persevered in without 
this additional reinforcement. 

Sarsefield undertook the conduct of the expedi- 
tion. Taking with him a detachment of his best 
cavalry, that general sallied from the town, 
on the night of the 10th of August, and, crossing 
the high road, concealed himself and his men in 
the mountains, to await the approach of the con- 
voy. After remaining all day in concealment, 
towards evening the expected train came in sight, 
moving slowly and i^curely along the high road. 
He watched it, until it had halted for the night, 
when the horses were turned out to grass, and the 
men began to arrange their encampment and lie 
down to rest : at that moment, Sarsefield and his 
men suddenly darted upon the convoy, and, in an 
p 
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instant, killed or dispersed the whole party, with- 
out giving them time to call their men together, 
or to make any attempt at self-defence. 

A gentleman of the county of Clare had learned 
that Sai-sefield had passed by his residence with a 
chosenbody of horse; and, this circumstance leading 
him to conjecture that some movement of import- 
ance was in agitation, he determined to give inform- 
ation of the event to King William. Accord- 
ingly, he set out, fraught with the intelligence, for 
the English camp. Here he met with great 
difficulty in gaining a hearing; but when, at 
length, he had succeeded in doing so, William, 
perceiving the importance of the information, 
ordered a body of five hundred horse to be in- 
stantly despatched to meet the convoy on its 
road. With all possible expedition, this body put 
itself in motion, and hastened to the spot ; but 
whilst they were still at some distance from the 
object of their search, they were startled by the 
sound of a tremendous explosion. They quick- 
ened their pace ; and, arriving on the spot, foun^ a 
scene of terrific devastation. Sarsefield had col- 
lected together all the powder, waggons, and bag- 
gage of every description, and piled them in a 
heap ; then he had filled the cannon with powder, 
up to the muzzle, partly buried them in the earth, 
and, laying a train of gunpowder, had applied a 
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match to it, and blown up the whole with a most 
tremendous explosion ! Just as they arrived, they 
saw the Irish horse moving quietly away. The 
British attempted to follow; but, unacquainted 
with the country, they became entangled in the 
hills, and thought it safer to retrace their steps. 
Sarsefield, knowing the country well, made the 
best of his way, and returned in safety to Lime- 
rick, congratulating himself on the signal success 
of his undertaking. 

The news of this disaster was received in the 
English camp with the greatest consternation. 
William alone remained unsubdued by the occur- 
rence. On examination, it was found, that two 
guns were still uninjured; he procured another 
from Waterford, and a small quantity of ammu- 
nition, and, with this moderate supply, gallantly 
resolved to assault the town. On the 27th of Au- 
gust, at three o'clock in the afternoon, the signal 
was given to begin the conflict. It was a despe- 
rate one. The valour displayed both by the be- 
siegers and the besieged, was immense. The 
women even were seen defending the walls, and 
mingled with the men in assailing their enemies 
with stones. The horror of falling into the hands 
of William's army of ruffians, was so great, that 
the apprehension of death was nothing in compa- 
rison with it. After four hours of the most des- 
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perate fighting, William ordered a retreat, having 
lost nearly two thousand of his troops. 

The evening of this dreadful day was calm and 
tranquil. When the smoke had dispersed, the 
sight was appalling. The dead and the dying 
strewed the space where the conflict had taken 
place. Scattered limbs, torn accoutrements, and 
broken arms, every where encumbered the ground. 
William's troops, ashamed of their defeat, were 
willing, it was said, to risk a second attack ; but, 
the day following, the rains set in with great vio- 
lence; so that the king, after calling a council 
of war, resolved to raise the siege; and, on the 
30th of August, the army marched oflF. 

Nothing could be more disastrous and wretched 
than their retreat. There was a very great scar- 
city of waggons, and most of the provisions were 
abandoned for want of means to transport them ; 
the army was so detested by the peasantry, whom 
they had ill-treated, that none came forward with 
either food or relief: they had been too frequently 
plundered of their money and goods by the sol- 
diery, to dare shew their faces in the camp. These 
sufferings increased the ferocity of William's army. 
That which their ill conduct had deprived them of 
the means of obtaining by fair means, they re- 
solved to be possessed of by force ; and, throwing 
themselves upon the country, with all the rage of 
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spoliation, they plundered and burned every thing 
that came in their way. 

The king, tired of his wicked army, and still 
more tired of his ill success, determined to leave 
the spot : consigning the command of the troops 
to General Gincle, and the government to Lord* 
Justices, he embarked at Waterford, and pro- 
ceeded to England, having, during the three 
months he had passed in Ireland, experienced two 
of the most signal failures in his operations against 
the enemy, viz. that before Athlone, and that 
which I have just related to you, before Lime- 
rick. 



CHAPTER XXV, 

Rapparees. — Arrival of Marlborough. — Sieges of Goric andf 
Kinsale. — Close of the Campaign. — Arrival of St. Ruth, — 
&ege of Athlone. — ^Attack of the Bridge. — Surprise of the 
Town. 

Towards the end of the year, the new Lords 
Justices arrived in Dublin^ These were Lord 
Sidney, and one Thomas^ Coningsby. Their at- 
tention was first directed towards settling the mi- 
litia of the city,^ and to the best method of putting 
some cheek upon the violent proceedings of the- 
soldiery. The city was nearly reduced to a state 
p 3 
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of famine by the depredations committed by them; 
for it had been their invariable practice to treat 
Ir(dand as an enemy's country. To aggravate the 
distress arising from the existence of this rapacious 
soldiery^ the country, every where, swarmed with 
robbers and murderers. 

The peasantry, whose dwellings had been 
burned or destroyed by William's soldiers, as- 
sembled in great bodies on the mountains, and, 
having procured pikes, soon became a formidable 
force, living in a state of savage nature, and unre- 
strained by any law, divine or human. These 
plunderers were distinguished by the name of 
Rapparees. Many were driven by necessity to 
unite with them, for many who had been assured 
of protection from William's generals, were, never- 
theless, plundered by his soldiers ; and, exaspe- 
rated at such treatment, they hastened to join 
these bandits, whose faith, at any rate, could not 
be worse than that of the victorious army. Pro- 
clamations were put forth, to awe the Rapparees, 
and, as a preliminary step, recommendations were 
address^ to the military, from whose excesses 
this evil had arisen, assuring them, that if their 
<»nduct were more orderly, the country would 
willingly supply them with food, and whatever 
else they stood in need of. In the mean time, the 
ranks of the army had most considerably dimi- 
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nisbed ; the better disposed part of it, weary of 
the disorders in which they lived, deserted in great 
numbers to England, so much so, that the Lords 
Justices were compelled to forbid masters of ships 
from taking on board any officec^ or soldiers, 
without special permission from the proper autko- 
rities. 

Whilst the administration was thus endeavour- 
ing to improve the civil state of the country, the 
Earl of Marlborough was deputed by William to 
take the command of the army of Ireland. Hav- 
ing become impatient of a life of inactivity in Eng- 
land, that great gejieral had solicited a command 
in Ireland; engaging, at the same time, to reduce 
to obedience the towns of Cork and Elinsale, 
places of importance, as they formed conv^ent 
harbours for French invasion. 

His proposal being accepted, Marlborough set 
sail for Cork, in September, 1690. On the 21st 
of the month, he entered the harbour, drove the 
enemy from a battery, and landed without farther 
opposition; the sailors being employed to draw on 
the shore the cannon. The Duke of Wirtemberg 
had arrived on the pther side of the town, at the 
head of four thousand Danes, with a view, it 
seems, of taking the direction of the siege. These 
conflicting authorities seemed likely to cause some 
confusion. Marlborough .was conscious of his 
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own superior abilities, and determined to yield his 
command to no cme. The dispute was growing 
warm, when a French officer, named La MaUio^ 
n^re, proposed that both generals should com^ 
mand alternately; and Marlborough consented to 
this arrangement rather than retard the king's 
service. 

The siege was of sbcnt continuance. Marl- 
borough'^s batteries speedily effected a breach, 
which was no sooner made than the garrison pro- 
posed to surrender on honourable terms. After 
some disputing between the rival generals, the 
terms were agreed upon ; and the British soldiers 
entered the town, where they, as usual, disgraced 
themselves, and violated the articles of the sur- 
render, by plundering the houses and abusing the 
persons of the inhabitants. When Marlborough 
and Wirtemberg entered the town, they exerted 
themsdves to put a stop to the disorder; but 
many persons had been already killed, and much 
mischief had been done. 

On the evening of the day that he took posses- 
sion of Cork, Marlborough sent five hundred 
horse towards Kinsale, which^ being stronger than 
the former town, wa» capable of making a better 
dd^ence. On the first summons from the besiegers 
to surrender, the governor's veply was, " We will 
talk of that a month bence.^ But his garrison 
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had been weakened by an accidental explosion; 
and, after a successful defence of fifteen days, he 
proposed terms of capitulation. They were in- 
stantly granted, for it was late in the year, and 
Marlborough was desirous of closing the campaign 
before the winter season set in. Thus, in twenty- 
three days, Marlborough effected the operations 
he had engaged to perform ; and the people were 
delighted with the brave general. 

The tranquillity of military affairs, incidental 
to the approach of winter, afforded leisure to the 
Lords Justices to apply themselves, with renewed 
vigour, to the civil legislation of the kingdom. A 
variety of proclamations were issued to regulate 
trade and commerce, to restrain the disaffected, 
and to promote the public peace. But the me- 
thod adopted to gain these ends, was neither suf- 
ficiently conciliatory, nor sufficiently impartial to 
ensure success. The delinquencies of the Romah 
Catholics were visited with unnecessary severity, 
under the pretext of putting a salutary check on the 
enormities of the Rapparees, who still continued to 
wage a desultory warfare with a most destructive 
violence. 

Whilst the civil department of the state was 
making these attempts to ameliorate the condition 
of the country, the military did not idly enjoy 
their repose. Vigorous preparations were making 
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on both sides for the campaign of the ensuing 
season. 

Stores and artillery were arriving from France, 
for the supply of the Irish army; and from 
England, for that of the British. The French 
court deputed an oflScer, named St. Ruth, to take 
the command of the Irish.' Though enjojdng 
a considerable military reputation, his appoint- 
ment to the chief command was considered by the 
Irish army as a great indignity. Sarsefield^s rank 
and talent had pointed him out as the man most 
entitled to that post; Tyrconnel also conceived 
he had a better claim to it than St. Ruth, who 
was considered a coxcomb and an upstart, and 
whose manners were soon found to be peculiarly 
offensive to the Irish officers. But it was the 
interest of the French court, who sent out that 
general, to have an officer at the head of the mili- 
tary operations in Ireland, entirely devoted to its 
interests ; and James endeavoured to appease the 
offended Sarsefield, by conferring upon him the 
title of Earl of Lucan. St. Ruth then assumed 
the command of the Irish army, and engaged 
busily in the inspection of it, now concentrated 
between Limerick and Athlone. 

Oincle had established his head-quarters at Mul- 
lingar, previous to the opening of the campaign. 
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The two generals simultaneously marched towards 
Athlone, then in possession of the Irish. St. 
Ruth took up his position within two miles of 
the place, and, strongly entrenching his camp, 
established a rapid communication with the town. 
But the apparent security of his position had an 
evil effect upon the mind of the French general ; 
he fancied himself invincible ; and, despising the 
enemy, who, he believed, would never venture 
seriously to attack Athlone, with so large an army 
in the neighbourhood, he disdained to keep so 
strict a watch over Gincle as he should properly 
have done, amusing himself by giving a multi- 
plicity of balls and feasts, and dazzling the simple 
Irish with the refinement of French manners. 

In the mean time, Gincle's operations were ex- 
ceedingly vigorous. Seven batteries played in- 
cessantly upon the town ; and, as it was the month 
of June, the night afforded no protection to the 
garrison ; and the weather being perfectly clear, the 
fire ceased not night nor day. In a short time, the 
town was nearly reduced to ashes ; but still the 
besiegers seemed but little farther advanced in its 
capture than before. In some disappointment, 
Gincle summoned a council of war, to deliberate 
upon the course to be pursued. Here it was 
decided that nothing could be effected without 
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taking the bridge, which separated them from the 
principal part of the town. An attack upon this 
point was accordingly resolved upon. 

The bridge was a broken one. In the course of 
^ the siege, one of its arches had been destroyed ; and, 

to effect a passage over it, it was necessary to 
place planks across the vacuum. This was a work 
of the greatest difficulty. The Irish garrison 
burned the planks as fast as they were placed there ; 
md, in two several attempts, on the part of the 
besiegers, to complete their purpose, they were 
resolutely repulsed, with great slaughter. Gincle 
was at a stand-still. In this emergency, another 
council was called, and they determined on making 
a third attempt. A new passage over the bridge 
was to be constructed, and some chosen men, of 
the bravest of the army, were selected to force their 
way over it. The night previous to this attack, 
the British troops were harangued by their offi- 
cers, and money was distributed amongst them to 
serve as an excitement to their courage. But the 
Irish were informed, by deserters, of every thing 
that ocizyrirred in the English camp ; and, accord- 
ingly tjbicy made every preparation to repulse an as- 
saujit, which promised to be of so fierce a cha- 
racter. At ten o'clock in the morning, every thing 
liras ready ; the platform across the broken arch 
was thrown over, and the British grenadiers pre- 
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pared to mardi. But, as usual, they were met with 
s determined opposition &om the Irish, who threw 
showers of hand grenades on the wooden platform, 
and amongst the soldi^s who were in the act of 
attempting its passage; At length it took fire^ 
and blazed with fury ; the smoke was blown baek 
into the faces of the English, who, blinded and 
dismayed, retreated, covered with confusion ; and 
thus wass a third time, baffled their attempt to 
cross the river, by which means alone they seemed 
to possess a chance of taking the town. Another 
counetl of war was c^ed ; and, after much deli^ 
baratiom, it was resolved to make another attempt, 
the very next morning at daylight, in the hope c£ 
taking the Irish by surprise. The better to: con- 
ceal their purpose,^ it was givea out that the army 
intended to retreat, and had abandoned idie enter- 
prise. St. Ruth was completdy deceived, thoij^b 
the Iri^ generals, his colleagues, were not so ; he 
disregarded their opinion, and invited a^ large party 
of ladies and gentlemen to his camp to celebrate 
the final defeat of his enemy. The supine con- 
fidence of the French commander greatly rejoiced 
the general of the British, who augured from it, 
that the surprise he meditated would be complete. 
A few days before, a ford had been discovered in 
the river. Gincle determined that a part of his 
army should avail themselves . of this passage, 
Q 
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whilst another part should make their way' over 
the so often contested bridge. As the bell of . a 
little church in the town tolled six, the army put 
itself in motion. The Irish were buried in. sleep ;. 
and the English, with scarcely any opposition, 
crossed the bridge and tlie ford, and poured into 
the town, before their enemy had time to be up, or 
at their guns. Many were even taken asleep upon 
the ramparts and in other parts of the town. 

St. Ruth, when he received the news of this 
disaster, was dressing for a shooting expedition, 
and would not give credit to the account, saying 
it was impossible, though he certainly had often 
had ocular demonstration of the bravery and de- 
termination of the English army. He retired in 
vexation ; the Irish execrating the French general 
for his negligence, and the French exclaiming 
against their Irish comrades. The castle of Ath- 
lone followed the fate of the town; the governor 
and five hundred men were made prisoners of war, 
and one thousand two hundred were either taken 
or slain during the course of the siege. 
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Batde of Aughrim.— Death of St. Ruth.— Siege of Galway. 

OiNCLB did Bot venture to quit Athlone until 
he . had ! repaired the works ; the army therefore 
continued to labour at them, and Gincle to con- 
tent himself with sending out strong parties to 
reconnoitre the enemy. One of these brought in- 
telligence that their forces were at Ballinasloe, 
and resolved upon giving battle. The Irish offi- 
cers had been often taunted with their ill success 
at the battle of the Bo3me : there had been no en- 
gagement since that time; and they were anxious to 
redeem the reputation they had lost there. More- 
over, they hated their French allies, and hoped that, 
in the event of their gaining a decisive victory over 
William's army, the war would be considered as 
at an end, and themselves strong enough to shake off 
their foreign acquaintances. St. Ruth, on his side, 
was desirous of an engagement, to wipe off the slur 
which his culpable negligence at Athlone had cast 
upon his character. Notwithstanding the natural 
levity of his disposition, he felt it incumbent upon 
him" to make some atonement to the Irish people 
and to the cause in which he had engaged, for the 
injury they had sustained through his neglect. 

His position was chosen with great skill. His 
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camp extended the distance of two miles, the 
right wing was protected by hills and marshes, 
the left by a deep glen^ and along his whole front 
was a vast bay, nearly impassable for either horse 
or loot. Oh the borders of this bog stood the 
htde 'ruinous eaade of Aughrim, from whidi the 
ensuing engsgemmit tsxk its nttme. 

Gincle, learning that his enemy had taken up 
their ground at Aughrim, prepared to move finr- 
ward. The alarm in Dublin was extreme, and the 
Protestant inhabitants throughout Irdand were 
filled with dread and a}^rehension for the result of 
this battle, wMch they belieyed would be a deci- 
sive one. 

On the morning of the 12th of July, Ginde 
arrived in right of the Irish lines, who were pte- 
paring for battle, by hearing divine service pre- 
vious to the attack. Shortly after, the battle 
began. The bog in front of the Irish, was a serious 
impediment to the advance of the opposite army. 

Whilst the cavalry were engaged in attempting 
the pass near Aughrim castle, the infantry plung- 
ed into the bog, unaware perhaps of the na(ture 
of the soil, and instantly sank up to their 
mkldle in mire and water. Th^ floundered on 
unmolested by the Irish, whose object was to 
draw them oa to the opposite verge of the bog, 
and then attack them. No sooner had they ar- 
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rived at the given place, when horse and foot poured 
down upon them, taking many prisoners, and driv- 
ing the remainder back into the marsh with great 
slaughter. The Irish had hitherto proved victori- 
ous in all points where the battle had been carried 
on. • The ultimate fate of it now depended upon 
the struggle at Aughrim castle. Talmash, general 
of the British cavalry, saw that all would be lost, 
unless a desperate eflFort were made to restore the 
fortune of the day ; and he determined to force a 
passage for the cavalry in that quarter. St. Ruth 
considered it impassable; but, nevertheless, he sent 
orders to the Irish cavalry to defend it, and pro- 
ceeded himself to direct the gunners how to point 
their fire. At that very moment, he was struck 
by a cannon ball, and killed upon the spot ! This 
unlooked-for event decided the fate of the battle, 
and turned the scale in favour of the English. 
No one was ready to take the command, and the 
army fell into immediate confusion. They began 
to retreat, but their retreat soon became a rout ; 
for the confusion which prevailed seemed past all 
remedy. They were pursued for three hours, and 
lost seven thousand men ; a great quantity of arms 
and standards, and all their cannon, ammunition, 
and baggage were taken. The night, at length, 
put an end to the pursuit. 

This defeat was unquestionably occasioned by 
Q 3 
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the untimely death of St. Ruth ; until that time, 
the Irish had been completely successful. Sarse- 
field, on whom the command would naturally have 
devolved, had quarrelled with St. Ruth on the 
occasion of his misconduct respecting the defence 
of Athlone ; it does not even appear that he was 
present on the field. The army, without a leader, 
was therefore most easily routed, and the death of 
one man had a large share in deciding the fkte of 
a whole nation. 

After a few days of necessary refreshment for 
his troops, Gincle marched through a desolated 
coimtry to Galway, the reduction of which he 
deemed necessary, before he should attempt 
Limerick, the great and final refuge of tlie IrisAi. 
Galway was garrisoned by seven regiments of 
Irish and a small number of French troops, com- 
manded by General d'Usson. Lord Dillon was 
governor of the town. At first, this slender gar- 
rison was unanimous in its resolution of defending 
the town ; but after the resistance of a few days, 
the attempt seemed so obviously impracticable, 
that the civil power in the town declared warmly 
for a surrender. Gincle had strict orders from King 
William to grant the most favourable terms of cajn- 
tulation to the garrisons of such towns as it should 
be his lot to besiege ; and he did not fail to make 
known these instructions to the garrison of Galway. 
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In the event of a surrender, he offisred a free pardon 
to the governor and inhabitants ; the s(ddiers were 
to march out with the honours of war ; .and the 
Roman Catholics were to be allowed the free private 
exercise of their religion. Upon these conditims, 
the town capitulated, on the 26th July ; an event 
which, in England, created the liveliest satisfaction, 
as it was generally believed that Limerick must 
follow the fate of Galway without dday. Gincle, 
however, was by no means so sanguine, nor so 
sure of success in the approaching final strug^e 
at Limerick. The Irish army, notwithstanding 
its losses at Aughrim, was neverthdess more nu- 
merous than the British. They were undiscou- 
raged by their defeat at that place, which they 
attributed entirely to the death of their commander 
at a critical moment ; and their French allies were 
vehement in dissuading them from an accommoda- 
tion with the British government. 

A repulse before Limerick, Gincle was aware, 
might have very fearful consequences. King Wil- 
liam had experienced severe losses on the continent, 
where he was waging war; and, therefore, whatever 
might be the reverses of Gincle, he could expect 
no farther reinforcements from England. Under 
these discouraging circumstances, did he begin his 
march for Limerick, through a wasted and desolate 
country, at a distance horn his supplies, and with 
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his communication with Dublin nearly cut off by 
general Sarseiield.: 

In the mean time, Limerick was a scene of discord 
and confusion, filled with men of opposite views and 
parties, all contending for their own opinion with 
the greatest acrimony. In the midst of this, James's 
Lord Lieutenant, the duke of Tyrconnel, died. His 
importance had for some time been on the decline, 
and James had even appointed new Lords Justices^ 
to supersede him in his authority ; but, finding, on 
their arrival,that Tyrconnel was rapidly sinking, and 
that his death could not be distant, with a delicacy 
which did them honour, they had omitted to an- 
nounce their appointment to him, in the fear of em- 
bittering his last moments. Their functions, how- 
ever, commenced immediately after his demise; and, 
upon consideration of the state of affairs in Ireland, 
they were strongly inclined to yield to a power which 
it was nearly madness any longer to resist. James 
possessed neither energy nor power sufficient to re- 
establish his throne: William offered the Irish 
every thing they could either desire or demand. 
The French interest, however, was still strong; 
and Sarsefield, or, more properly, the Earl of Lu- 
can, (for such he had been created by J ames,) joined 
with them in the opinion, that the war should pro- 
ceed. Accounts, soon after received, that a large 
fleet was fitting out on the French coast, for the 
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prosetcution of ike Irish war, finally decided the 
quei^on ; and slA thoughts <if aocommods^ioQ were 
for the present Ifldd aside. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Siege of Limerick. — ^Treaty of Limerick. 

The memorabie siege of Limerick, the dosing 
scene of the Irish war, and which decided the fate 
of Ireland, began in August 1691; Sarsefield 
having the command of the Irish army in the town, 
and €Kncle that of the British forces besieging the 
place. He invested the town on three sides ; but 
the fourdi remained open ; and as long as the Iri^ 
could draw supplies of all descriptions from thdt 
quarter, it was obvious that Gincle had but little 
chance of succeeding in his investment of the town. 
He felt the force of this; and, having already been 
unsuccessful in one attempt to pass the river Shem- 
non, flowing between him and Limerick, he deter- 
mined to try the effect of a similar stratagem to 
that which had lately so well succeeded at Athlone. 
Immediate orders were issued for the repair of the 
fortifications of Kilmallock ; and it was announced 
that Gincle's intentions were to raise the siege of 
Limerick, and retire into winter-quarters at the for- 
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mer place. The better to deceive the enemy, a 
great quantity of baggage was sent off in that di- 
rection, and they even went so far as to dismount 
some of their cannon, which had been playing from 
the batteries on the town. The garrison, completely 
duped, and deceived into a belief of Gincle's serious 
intentions of abandoning the siege, began to in- 
dulge in the negligence of triumph. 

In the mean time,Gincle was diligently employed 
in secretly collecting boats; having made the disco- 
very that, at a short distance from the town, there 
was a part of the Shannon, which, with the help of 
boats, was easily passable. A bridge was con- 
structed with great secrecy and dispatch; and, one 
very dark night, six hundred grenadiers led the 
way across it, and surprised the few parties of sol- 
diers they came in contact with on the outskirts of 
the town. The panic was complete; and the Irish 
army could scarcely have escaped destruction, had 
not Gincle suddenly been seized with the appre- 
hension that the remainder of his army, on the op- 
posite side, might be destroyed. Full of this fear, 
he ordered a retreat, and recrossed the river. On 
the 22d of September, however, he again passed it 
at the same place, with a much larger force; and, 
this time, the movement was decisive. The Irish, 
prepared for this second assault, defended the en- 
trance of the town with desperate valour ; and the 
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battle raged at Thomond bridge with the greatest 
violence. This bridge is extremely long and nar- 
row, consisting of eighteen or nineteen arches, and 
being of only breadth sufficient for the passage of one 
carriage. In this narrow pass, the combatants were 
locked together, the Irish pressing forward to the 
defence of their town, the English forced against 
them by a tremendous pressure from their army 
behind advancing to the attack. At length, after 
the passage was still farther choked up by the num- 
bers of killed and wounded, who strewed the bridge, 
the French commandant in the town suddenly or- 
dered the drawbridge which commimicated with 
the gate on the city side of the bridge to be raised, 
and thus left the unfortunate Irish, on the bridge, 
to the mercy of the English, who were pressing on. 
Thus abandoned, numbers perished by jumping 
over the parapet, in order to reach the city walls 
by swimming. Though the success of the British 
was so far complete, still the town was not theirs ; 
and when Gincle and his troops returned to their 
camp on the opposite side, they found themselves 
very much in the same situation as before. It re- 
mained to be seen what eflfect this struggle would 
have towards inducing the Irish to capitulate. 

It proved eventually more favourable than 
Gincle could have ventured to anticipate. On the 
23d of September, the town beat a parley, and pro- 
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posed a coDferenee between the leaders oi the two 
anmes. 

On the 26th, it was agreed to exchange hostagj^^ 
until the terms a£ a treaty of peace should be ad- 
justed ; and, on the 27th, the Irish sulnnitted se^en 
prepositions, a£ which the following are the mos^ 
important : 

1. That their Majesties will paardon all past of- 
fences whatsoever. 

2. That Irish Ca4;holks shall be restored to the 
estates which they possessed before the late revolu- 
tion; allowed free liberty of religious worship 
throughout the country, and be declared capable of 
holding all ^ployments civil and miHtary, and ex- 
ercising aU ]H'ofSession& and callings whatsoever; 
and, 

3. That an act of parliament shall be passed 
for ratifying and confirming these ccauUtions. 

Ginde either judged, or pretended to judge^ 
these terms inadmissible, as conceding too much to 
the Catholics ; it is probable, however,, that his res 
luctance was affected in the hope of inducing thsm 
to relinquish some of then: demands; foe be wa^ 
at the time in possesion of a letter from. Kiitg 
William, authorising him to gtmk all this, and 
much more, rather them prdiong the war.. 

A few days aft^, some of the principal pei^e 
in the Irish mny came to Ginde's quarters, and 
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«ome conversation passed upon the proposed pre- 
liminary articles. The result was, an agreement 
between the contending parties, followed by a ge- 
neral proclamation for a cessation of arms, and the 
establishment of a friendly intercourse between 
the two armies. Finally, the articles of the treaty 
of Limerick were formally drawn up, early in the 
month of October, and signed by the authorities 
on both sides. The civil articles guaranteed to 
the Catholics the demands made in the prelimi- 
naries, and granted them all the privileges and 
immunities which they had enjoyed in the reign of 
Charles II. 

The military articles stipulated for the surren- 
der to King William of all fortresses and towns 
acknowledging the sovereignty of King James, 
and gave permission to all the garrisons of such 
places either to enter into foreign service, or to 
join the British army. One thousand and forty- 
six soldiers joined Ginde'^s army ; and the remain- 
der, by far the greater number, declared for fo- 
reign service ; of these, however, scarcely any em- 
barked ; their affection for their home and country 
was so great, that, at every step on their march, the 
men quitted their ranks, and returned to their 
homes, or to seek their relations and friends. The 
respective regiments reached Cork, where they were 
to embark for the continent, with their numbers 

R 
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diminished by half; and many who arrived there 
found themselves so overcome by their love of the 
soil, that they refused to go on board. 

A general quiet followed the treaty of peace 
concluded at Limerick, so complete and sudden, 
as to astonish every one. In a country where, a 
few weeks before, no one could travel ten miles with- 
out danger of ill usage froni one party or the other, 
we are told that now a stranger might journey 
from one extremity of the island to another, with- 
out risk of robbery or murder. William had 
produced this happy effect by the celerity and de- 
cision of his measures. No sooner were the articles 
of the treaty signed, than the standing armies were 
disbanded, and the foreign troops shipped off to 
the continent. The Irish army had already, as 
we have seen, been dispersed; some having en- 
listed in foreign service, some being incorporated 
in the British army, and the remainder returned 
to their own homes. Even those famous robbers, 
the Rapparees, who had, to a certain degree, been 
formidable during the whole war, submitted 
every where without hesitation, and were to be 
seen in great multitudes traversing the country, 
and driving their flocks and herds before them, as 
they returned to their habitations. 

The benefit conferred on the nation at large by 
this happy pacification, was not, however, duly 
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Appreciated by the diflferent factions : the Jacobites 
contended, that those were to blame who had made 
peace with a faithless enemy, when certain that 
speedy succour from the French fleet was at hand, 
and when their city was perfectly well furnished 
for a siege. They were so far justified in these 
assertions, that, two days after the treaty had 
been signed, a large French fleet, the largest that 
had ever been sent from France, did certainly ar- 
rive in the Shannon, too late to be of any service 
to the cause; and, with reference to the provision- 
ing of Limerick, wine and brandy, victuals, and 
even money, were lavishly distributed amongst the 
soldiery after the raising of the siege. Such were 
the complaints of the Irish party* 

The Protestant party, with an illiberality which 
has constantly characterized them, were indignant 
that so much should be conceded to the Catholics, 
and openly avowed that the exterminating system 
of Cromwell's government was the only one in 
which safety could be found. In vain did Gincle 
urge, that had he but for two days delayed the 
ccHiclusion of the treaty, the French fleet would 
have arrived, and his army, worn out with toils, 
been defeated and destroyed. The Protestants, 
however, ultimately gained their point. In the 
English parliament, which was called in 1691, im- 
mediately after the treaty, laws were passed to the 
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eflFect, that, by an alteration in the oaths required 
of candidates for a seat in Parliament, the Catho- 
lics were virtually excluded from both houses of 
the legislature ; a consummation which it has ever 
been the aim of the Protestant party to establish, 
and which has been the origin of much misery, 
disputation, and disturbance to the present day. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

State of Ireland.— The Penal Code.— French Invasion. 

For above a century after the final submission 
of the Irish nation to King William, subsequently 
to the treaty of Limerick, the island remained free 
from internal war. Little else during that period 
is to be recorded, excepting parliamentary trans- 
actions. These, my young friends, you must not 
expect to find of an amusing desmption. To 
persons, like yourselves, young in years, not 
having yet attained that age when transactions of 
this nature create a powerful interest, they must 
appear dry and unacceptable. I will endeavour 
to be brief, and hasten to speak of times more fer- 
tile in incidents, and detain you no longer on the 
drier parts of the history than is abscdutely ne* 
cessary. 
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The revolution of 1688, which established in 
England the blessings of civil freedom, was not so 
fortunate in its results to Ireland. There it se- 
<Hired to Protestants, exclusively, the administra* 
tion of affairs ; whilst the Catholics, and, indeed, a 
great portion of the community, both Catholic and 
Protestant, were treated as a conquered people by 
the English legislature, whose laws, with great 
cruelty and impolicy, in many instances, precluded 
the former from availing themselves of the fruits 
of their own industry. Such has been the state 
of things, which, to this day, causes a constant 
state of disturbance, discontent, and agitation, in 
that unhappy land. You have seen that, imme- 
diately on the restoration of tranquillity to Ireland, 
the English parliament proceeded to legislate for 
this country ; and their first care seemed to be, the 
enaction of various laws for the exclusion of Ro- 
maxi Catholics from both houses of |)arliament. In 
1692, a parliament was convened in Dublin, by the 
Lord-lieutenant, Lord Sydney ; but it could hardly 
be expected to prove very submissive; it soon 
quarrelled with the Lord-lieutenant, in defence of 
its privileges, which conduct ultimately caused 
its dissolution. 

In 1695, another was called, under the admi- 
nistration of Lord Capel. To the utter disregard 
of the articles of the treaty of Limerick, farther 
R 3 
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penalties were there enacted against the Catholics ; 
and, to add to their grievances, acts were passed 
very detrimental to the commercial interests of 
the country, the eflFect of which was to produce 
great poverty and distress amongst the Irish, 
especially in the south. 

In the reign of Queen Anne, which began in 
1702, the most important event, with reference 
to Irish history, which occurred, was the enac- 
tion of farther disqualifying statutes, applicable 
to the Catholics. These statutes, and others 
subsequently imposed, have since received the 
name of the Penal Code ; which code was nothing 
less than a system of oppression, perfidy, and 
cruelty, practised upon an unfortunate body of 
men, which it is to be hoped will never meet with 
a parcel in the history of nations.* The abuse 
of power, to which it was imagined the Papists 
had shewn themselves inclined, was assigned as 
the incitement to the enaction of those laws, which 
are so disgraceful to a Protestant government. 
Instead, however, of producing the suppressk)n of 
bigotry, as was expected, these acts engendered 
nothing but a great hatred of the ruling party, 
and a considerable debasement of the intellectual 
faculties of the oppressed. 

• For a full account of this disgraceful code of laws, see Sir 
Henry Pamell's " History of the Penal Coder' 
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It was in vain that the Irish Catholics appealed 
to the English parliament to respect the solemn 
engagements of the treaty of Limerick ; their re* 
peated remonstrances were treated with neglect or 
contempt ; and, during the whole of Anne's reign, 
they were perpetually harassed by the inferior 
civil officers with imprisonments, &c. without any 
apparent cause. On all occasions whatever, when 
invasions, or rumours of invasions, were prevalent in 
Ireland, tjie Roman Catholics have been remarkable 
for their loyalty ; and nothing could be more un- 
just and imfounded than the insinuations of the 
Protestant party against them. 

On the death of Anne, in 1714!, the crown de- 
volved to George I. Elector of Hanover. No op- 
position whatever was made to his accession by the 
Irish parliament, which, on the contrary, passed a 
bill of attainder against the Pretender, son of 
James II. who aspired to regain the crown of his 
ancestors ; and, moreover, it offered a reward of 
fifty thousand pounds for the seizure of his person. 

In 1724, a great sensation was excited by the en- 
terprise of a man, named Wood. There being a 
scarcity of copper money in Irel^d, a royal pa- 
tent was granted to this man, giving him permis- 
sion to coin halfpence and farthings to the amount 
of one hundred and eight thousand pounds. All 
parties took the alarm. They feared that the 
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same ruinous consequences would ensue from such 
a measure, as were the result of James II.'s finan^ 
dal scheme in 16899 ^hen enormous quantities of 
base copper money were coined of mere nominal 
value. A very witty, though wicked man, named 
Swift, Dean of St. Patrick'^s, was most strenuous 
in his opposition, and wrote a series of letters 
against it, under a fictitious name. These letters 
had a wonderful eflFect ; and so great was the 
indisposition to the measure, though it .has been 
since considered as by no means likely to produce 
the ruinous consequences apprehended, that, in the 
following year, the patent was revoked, and the 
enterprise abandoned. 

George II. came to the throne in 1727 y and, in 
1745, Lord Chesterfield was Lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land. During his enlightened administration, an 
alarming rebellion was raised in Scotland, in favour 
<rf the Pretender ; but, so judicious was the vice- 
roy'^s conduct on the occasion, that a profound 
tranquillity reigned in Ireland during the whole of 
the insurrection, and not a man espoused the Pre- 
tender'^s cause. Notwithstanding this evident proof 
that the Catholics were not hostile to the govern- 
ment, and that, on the contrary, they were anxious 
to prove their loyalty, more acts were passed in 
parliament, in this and the following reign, for the 
purpose of strengthening the system, which had 
been adopted, for what was termed the prevention 
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of the growth of popery ; and the Catholics were 
brought to the lowest pitch of degradation. From 
this they were not relieved until 1782, when their 
condition was, in some degree, ameliorated. 

Lord Chesterfield left the kingdom the following 
year. As a mark of gratitude, his bust was placed 
in the castle of Dublin. 

In 17^' ^ most violent contest was carried on 
between the government and the Irish parliam^t, 
respecting the disposal of the surplus revenue. 
The English ministers asserted, that it indisputa- 
bly rested with the king, whilst the Irish commons 
vrere convinced that the right was theirs. Ulti- 
mately, thegovemment was successful ; but the com- 
motion created by the disputes arising from these 
contested claims, shook the kingdom to its centre, 
and not a little alarmed the ruling authorities. 

Towards the close of the reign of George II. 
war had broken out between England and France, 
occasioned by the disputes of the French and 
English colonies in America. Ireland being a 
convenient point of attack from the French coast, 
and an invasion of that country likely to prove a 
subject of annoyance to England, formidable pre- 
parations were made by the French government 
for that purpose. But, of three fleets fitted out, 
a small squadron only, commanded by Thurot, 
reached the Irish coast, and entered the bay of 
Carrickfergus, in February, I76O. 
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Thurot was a brave and intelligent officer, and 
had formerly been captain of a privateer. Carrick- 
fergus was defended by Lieutenant-coL Jennings ; 
but, being destitute of ammunition, he abandoned 
the town, and retired into the castle. Here, he 
and his men defended themselves with sticks and 
stones ; but such weapons could not long stand 
against a regular assault, and they were presently 
forced into a capitulation. The only stipulations 
made by the French on this occasion were, that 
they should have provisions for their ships, and 
that a certain number of French prisoners, con^ 
fined in the British islands, should be released. 
An anecdote is told of a French soldier, exceed- 
ingly creditable to his feelings of humanity. This 
man, seeing a little child running playfully into one 
of the streets where the battle was raging, alarmed 
for the safety of the poor child, put down his 
musket,^ carried the infant to a place of safety, 
and, having seen it taken care of, returned to his 
comrades and resumed the combat. 

Informed that a detachment was marching to 
oppose him, Thurot re-embarked his troops ; but, 
in an attempt to regain his native country by way 
of the Irish Channel, he was attacked by three 
English frigates, commanded by commodore Elliot, 
by whom his vessels were captured, and himself 
killed. 
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Accession of George III,— White B<^s.— Hearts of Oak. — 
Hearts of Steel.— Volunteer Corps raised. — ^Meeting of Dun-r 
gannon. — Improvement of the Commercial Interests of the 
Country. 

Soon after the accession of George III. the 
country was disturbed by occurrences of a domes- 
tic nature. The peasantry, driven to the greatest 
distress by the rapacity of their landlords, and by 
the very high price of food, associated in great 
numbers, under the name of White Boys^ and com- 
mitted a variety of the most alarming outrages. 
Numbers of these misguided people assemblt^d in 
the night, and vented their fury on innocent ob- 
jects, whom they ignorantly conceived to be the 
instruments of their misery. They were bound to 
each other by oaths ; and wore as an uniform, a 
shirt, or white frock, over their coats; whence they 
acquired the nickname of White Boys. Besides 
other atrocities, these wretches placed men quite 
naked on horseback, mounted upon saddles covered 
with the skins of hedge-hogs : in this manner, they 
drove their unfortunate victims before them, suflFer- 
ing the most excruciating pain. At other times, 
they would bury people up to the chin in holes in 
the ground, with bunches of thorns trodden closely 
round their bodies, and here they would leave them 
standing for many hours, until they were nearly 
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dead from starvation and tbe uneasiness of their 
posture. These disorders soon increased to such 
a pitch, that it was found necessary to employ the 
royal troops for their suppression. Many also of the 
ringleaders were executed by sentence of the law. 

Two years afterwards, part of Ulster was dis- 
turbed by another insurrection of the peasantry : 
these persons called themselves on the occasion. 
Hearts of Oaky from the little piece of oak which 
they wore about some part of their dress. They 
were chiefly Protestants ; and their complaints arose 
from the hardship they considered themselves as 
suffering, in making and repairing divers high- 
ways, the burden of which, by some unfair ma- 
nagement, was thrown entirely upon the poor, who 
asserted that many, if not most, of the roads, were 
calculated for private and not public convenience. 

These men, however, did not run into the ex- 
cesses committed by the White Boys ; they per- 
petrated no murders, nor attempted to plunder 
the community; they merely assembled in the 
da}rtime, marching openly in large bodies, and 
forcing all whom they met to take an oath that 
they would be true to the King and the Hearts of 
Oak. In the following session, the act of parlia- 
ment which was the original cause of this griev- 
ance, was repealed ; and the insurrection soon after 
totally subsided. 
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The next disturbance of consequence, was made 
by a body of men calling themselves Hearts of 
Steel. This happened in 177^9 much 
more extensive and sanguinary than that which had 
preceded it. It was occasioned by the ejectment 
of numerous tenants of the Marquis of Donegal, in 
consequence of their inability to pay certain ex(nr- 
bitant sums required by that nobleman^s agent. 
Thus left totally devoid of means of subsistence^ 
they became desperate, maimed the cattle of those 
who had succeeded to their lands, and committed 
all sorts of outrages. By the exertions of the 
military, the insurrection was at length quelled ; 
but its effects were long banefiilly felt in the sur- 
rounding country. 

You will begin to think, my young readers, 
that I have nothing to tell you of but grievances, 
complaints, and petty insurrections ; and, in truth, 
the whole history of Ireland is little else than a 
series of disturbances, occasioned by the misgo- 
▼emment of the sister kingdom, not a little fos- 
tered by the turbulent and factious spirit of the 
native Irish, who, though a kind-hearted and 
amiable people, are hasty and intemperate in their 
actions, and, from their religion and tempers, 
scarcely open to either reason or argument. How- 
ever, the system of oppression and injustice, re- 
morselessly pursued against them by the English, 
8 
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was, of all others, least calculated to promote a 
spirit of harmony and amity between them; and, in 
some instances, the aggressors suffered, for such 
misdeeds, the punishment they most richly de- 
served. The following is an instance of such a 
result. The Irish merchants had petitioned par- 
liament for a relaxation of ^the restrictions put 
upon their trade with England ; but the British 
merchants, who conceived that an acquiescence 
with this very natural request might prove injuri- 
ous to their own interests, most illiberally and un- 
fairly took every means in their power to induce the 
legislature to refuse to listen to their representations; 
and they were successful. The consequence of this 
conduct was the formation of associations all over 
Ireland to prevent the purchase of British manufac- 
tures; and the merchants soon found that they had 
overshot the mark : for, instead of acquiring a mo- 
nopoly by the measures they had taken, they lost 
that which they had previously possessed. Thus 
was displayed to the British people the bad conse- 
quences which might ensue from their unjust be- 
haviour towards their neighbours. 

There was now a still more serious cause for 
alarm approaching. France had openly takea 
part with the American States, in the war which 
was raging between them and England. The 
coast of Ireland had been insulted by American 
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ships, and an invasion was justly apprehended. 
The kingdom being almost in a defenceless state, 
an application was made to government for troops, 
but the answer received was discouraging enough: 
half a troop of dismounted horse, and half a 
company of invalids, was, they said, all that could 
possibly be spared for the defence of Ireland! 
Thus thrown on their own resources, military 
associations began every where to be formed, and 
in a short time, to the astonishment of the world, 
an army of fifty thousand volunteers was, as if by 
magic, created, disciplined, and equipped. These 
volimteers were commanded by the Duke of Lein- 
ster ; and their formidable appearance, it was sup- 
posed, deterred the French from making a descent. 
In the ensuing session of parliament, at Dublin, these 
volunteers received the thanks of both houses for 
their patriotic exertions, which had saved the country 
from foreign invasion. The impression made upon 
the English government by this formidable array, 
and by the civil associations formed for the exclu- 
sion of British traders, was most favourable to the 
Irish cause. Lord North, the prime minister of 
that day, fearing the consequences of the civil and 
military power they had proved themselves ca- 
pable of attaining, brought forward a proposition 
for the freedom of Irish commerce. It met with 
no opposition ; . and, to the inexpressible delight of 
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the Irish, passed into a law. The great strengtii 
of the volunteer corps was indeed a source of some 
alarm to the English administration : there was 
good ground to fear, that a force of such magni- 
tude might, at a future time, be employed in a 
manner not very agreeable to them. In the place 
of the Earl of Buckinghamshire, who was ima- 
gined to have too passively permitted the growth 
of this dangerous army of men, the Earl of Car- 
lisle was sent as Lord Lieutenajit, in 1780. That 
nobleman, however, found no less difficulty than 
his predecessor in giving any eflFective check to the 
spirit of volunteering; the volunteers had now 
determined on the attainment of objects which had 
presented themselves to their view, and which, in 
their present powerful state of organization, they 
had good reason to think were in their power. Of 
these objects, the principal were a free commerce 
and a free legislature. In furtherance of such 
views, a very celebrated convention took places 
The officers of a battalion of the first Ulster regi* 
ment, commanded by Lord Charlemont, met on 
the 28th December, 1781, when they declared 
that, having beheld, with great concern, the little 
attention paid to the constitutional rights of Ire* 
land by the majority of those whose duty it was to 
preserve them, invited every volunteer corps to elect 
delegates, who should deliberate on the alarming 
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state of public aflFairs. The day of meeting was fixed 
for the fifteenth of February, 1782, and the place 
was to be Dungannon. Lord Charlemont, a most 
amiable and patriotic nobleman, highly disap- 
proving of this meeting, which however he was 
unable to prevent, with the help of two of the 
greatest orators of the time, Grattan and Flood, 
digested and prepared the resolutions for them, 
hoping, by that means, to prevent any seditious 
expressions, of which, if left to themselves, they 
might very possibly make use. On the important 
day above mentioned, the representatives of one 
hundred and forty-three corps, met as appointed, 
and Colonel William Irvine was called to the chair. 
The assembly was generally composed of persons of 
respectable property, and many possessed of con- 
siderable estates. They entered twenty resolu- 
tions, declaratory of the rights and the grievances of 
Ireland, and, at the same time, their exultation in 
the relaxation of the penal laws against the Roman 
Catholics. 

The situation of Ireland at this time was critical 
for government ; the national debt had consider- 
ably augmented, and the people, irritated against 
an administration which continued to oppose a 
full and entire emancipation from their political 
and commercial disabilities, looked only to the vo- 
lunteers for redress of their grievances. The reso- 
s3 
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lutions framed at the meeting of Dungamion were 
every where adopted, and national committees were 
framed to regulate the system. About a month 
after that meeting, a change took place in the mi- 
nistry, which revived the hopes of the Irish, 
and inspired them with confidence that more fru 
vourable days were in store for them. Lord 
Rockingham became the head of the administra* 
tion, and Charles Fox, one of the principal secre- 
taries of state. The Duke of Portland was ap* 
pointed Lord Lieutenant in the place of Lord 
Carlisle. Their expectations were indeed most 
happily realised. The new viceroy, in his first 
speech to the Irish houses, announced that the 
government had resolved to remove the causes of 
their discontent ; and this welcome assurimce was 
indeed most] happily fulfilled, to the satisfaction 
of all whom it affected. The pariiament, over- 
joyed, as a token of gratitude, immediately voted 
one hundred thousand pounds for the raising of 
twenty thousand seamen for the use of the British 
navy ; and to Mr. Henry Orattan, whose exertions 
in parliament were believed to have brought about 
this happy change, a sum of fifty thousand pounds 
was voted, as a reward for his services on the 
occasion. 
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Meeting of the National Convention. — Failure of the Bills re- 
specting Commercial Restrictions and Parliamentary Re- 
form.— Right Boys. — King's Illness and Recovery. 

Thbre is no doubt that the removal of the 
commercial disabilities, which had given so much 
delight to the nation, was obtained by the exer- 
tions of the volunteer associations ; and, as such, 
they were entitled to the gratitude of the commu- 
nity. It would have been well if, satisfied with 
the good they had already e£Pected, they had re- 
signed their arms, for which, peace being this yeiur 
(1783) concluded between England and America, 
they had no longer any legitimate use, all fear 
of invasion being now at an end* But, in the 
consciousness of their own strength, they were 
resolved to make use of it, and speedily turned 
their attention to new objects, the principal 
of which was a reform in parliament; an ob- 
ject every where difficult of attainment, and, in 
Ireland, certainly of doubtful utility. In a meet- 
ing, held at Belfast^ they declared themselves and 
the nation dissatisfied with what had been done ; 
and in a second meeting, held at Dungannon, they 
appointed a national conventicm of their own mem- 
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bers, by electing five persons to represent each 
county ; and this convention they appointed to be 
held in Dublin, on the 10th of November, 1783. 

They accordingly met on the day appointed, 
and elected Lord Charlemont for their president. 
For reasons similar to those ¥^hich induced 
him to attend the original meeting of delegates 
at Dungannon, this nobleman accepted the offer 
of the presidency; intending, though he cer- 
tainly did not approve of the meeting, to use 
his best endeavours towards guiding and moderat- 
ing those measures which he was unable with effi- 
cacy to oppose, as well as to render the assembly 
as respectable as possible ; which was the next best 
thing to the entire prevention of it. His efforts 
were well meant ; but it was soon found that, even 
with his large share of moderation and good sense, 
he would be unable to restrain the turbulence of 
the factious spirit which pervaded the greater part 
of the assembly. The constitutional parliament 
had met in the month of October previous, and 
was still sitting. Henry Flood, a famous orator, 
and one of the members of the national conven- 
tion, proposed in that assembly, that he and some 
other members of parliament then present, should 
go to the house of commons and request leave to 
bring down to them a plan of parliamentary re- 
form, similar to that which had already been ap- 
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proved of in the convention. To this proposition 
he added another^ namely, that the convention 
should not adjourn until the fate of that motion 
were ascertained. This last proposition was equi- 
valent to a declaration that they considered them- 
selves of coextensive authority with the legitimate 
and constitutional parliament; the impropriety 
of such a step was deeply felt by their president, 
Lord Gharlemont, who, in some sort, seemed to 
consider himself responsible for the good conduct 
of the assembly over which he presided. The bill 
was taken up to the house of commons, and, after 
a very vehement debate, rejected by a large majo- 
rity ; the commons, at the same time, passing a 
resolution, that they were determined to support 
the privileges of parliament, against all encroach- 
ments. The national convention adjourned on the 
2d of December, 1783, having first agreed to 
address the king, in the name of the volunteers, 
expressing their duty and loyalty to his person, 
and humbly imploring a removal of the defective 
parliamentary representation of the kingdom. 

In consequence of a change in the British mi- 
nistry, by which Mr. Pitt became the head of the 
administration, the Duke of Rutland was sent 
as Lord Lieutenant to this country. Young, amiar- 
ble, and generous, he soon became the favoturite of 
the higher orders; his court was magnificent in 
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the extreme; and various entertainments wer6 
given, which put the nation in great good hu- 
mour, social pleasure being most congenial to the 
disposition of the Irish* But two questions of 
legislature, which were introduced shortly after 
the duke's arrival, greatly disturbed the harmony 
which seemed likely to be established : the one had 
reference to the commercial state of the country ; 
the other, to the old story of parliamentary re- 
form. Both propositions were rejected by the 
house of commons ; and the consequences of their 
failiure were riots in the metropolis, which threw 
the city into confusion, and produced frequent 
quarrels between the townspeople and the military. 

The disputes between the English and Irish 
legislature upon these commercial subjects last- 
ed until 1786 : in that ^ear occurred a species of 
insurrection, conducted by persons calling them- 
aelve Right Boys ; they marched in large bodies, 
unarmed, and administered oaths to the people, in 
the same manner as the White Boys had done be- 
fore them, and whose cruelties they, indeed, some- 
times imitated. The following year, it was re- 
solved to put down these illegal assemblies ; and, 
on measures being taken to that effect, they dis- 
persed more easily than might have been ex- 
pected. 

Towards the close of I787, the Duke of Rut- 
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land died from the eflFects of an intemperate 
mode of life. He had been beloved by the Irish 
for his open, generous character ; but he carried 
his love of conviviality to an excess which proved 
pernicious to the manners and habits of the peo- 
ple whom he governed. He set the example of 
keeping extremely late hours, dining at six or 
seven o'clock, or perhaps later, instead of four or 
five, which was the usual dinner hour of gentle- 
men of that period. The greater part of the 
night was spent in drinking and amusement ; and, 
consequently, the early part of the day was devote 
ed to sleeping away the fatigues of the preceding 
night ; thus impeding, perhaps, the course of pub- 
lic business, and injuring, by so foolish a mode of 
life, the health and spirits of the human frame. 
The duke was succeeded by the Marqms of Buck- 
ingham. 

The year following this appointment, the king, 
George III. was seized by a disease, which ter- 
minated in mental derangement. The question of 
the regency, which immediately followed this la- 
mentable event, made a most considerable sensa^ 
tion in Ireland. The English prime minister, Mr. 
Pitt, contended that the Prince of Wales, on 
whom it was conceived that high office would na- 
turally devolve, had no claim to any exercise of 
the kingly power during the incapacity of his Ma- 
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jesty, without the concurrence of both houses of 
parliament ; — ^but the Irish parliament warmly es- 
poused the cause of the Prince, and addressed his 
Royal Highness, requesting him to assume the re- 
gency, with all the prerogatives belonging to the 
crown itself. The sudden and unexpected reco- 
very of the king, put an end to the disputes on 
this point ; and Lord Buckingham, disgusted with 
his situation, soon after retired from the adminis- 
tration, leaving the government in the hands of 
Lords Justices. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

The French Revolution. — Its Effects upon Ireland. — Seditious 
Assemblies. — Apprehension of Jackson, Napper Tandy, &c. 
-^-French inyasion defeated. 

That most frightful commotion that ever took 
place in a civilized world, namely, the French Re- 
volution, was now in its zenith. The despotic na- 
ture of the government and the incapacity of the 
King, Louis XVI. had stimulated the French 
nation to make an effort to recover itself from the 
state of degradation in which it was plunged ; and 
had the people known where to stop, all might have 
been well; but men of atrocious character and 
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isanguinary minds, acquired the entire control 
of the people; and the result was a series of 
crimes of the deepest dye, unparalleled in the 
history of nations, and whidi finally subverted 
the most sacred institutions of civilized govern- 
ment. 

The influence of this memorable epocha was 
much felt in Ireland, where the disaffected to the 
administration hailed it as an example to be fol- 
lowed, both in its progress and effects. On the 
14th July, 1791, the anniversary of the French 
Revolution was celebrated at Belfast; and, the 
following year, the volunteers of that town, having 
established a communication with the revolution- 
ary society at Bourdeaux, displayed at home em- 
blematical figures, expressive of disaffection, not 
much calculated to please the existing authorities. 

The two great questions by which the public 
mind was agitated in Ireland, were now those of 
Parliamentary Reform and Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. For the attainment of those ends, an asso- 
ciation was formed in I79I9 and instituted in 
Dublin, under the name of United Irishmen^ con- 
sisting indiscriminately of Catholics and Pro- 
testants, with the immediate view of obtaining a 
complete emancipation of the former, and a radi- 
cal reform in parliament. Every person, on being 
admitted a member of this association, sub- 
T 
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scribed to a test, solemnly promising, in the awful 
name of the Almighty, to use his utmost exertions 
for the promotion of those ends. Whatever may 
have been the sentiments generally prevaleiit 
amongst the persons thus associated, projects of a 
most dangerous nature appear to have been enter- 
tained by some, even to the total subversion of the 
existing government, and the erection of a demo- 
cratic commonwealth in its stead. For the exe- 
cution of such designs as these, it was necessary 
to provide an armed force ; and, consequently, in 
1792, a corps was raised, calling themselves, in imi- 
tation of their neighbours, the National Guards. 
A day was appointed by the leader of this 
corps, for a general muster in Dublin, to cele- 
brate the triumph of liberty in France. But the 
government now began to think it high time to 
interfere for the suppression of an armed associ- 
ation, unauthorized by the supreme authority of 
the state. On the day preceding the intended 
muster, a proclamation was issued by the Lord 
Lieutenant, peremptorily interdicting all seditious 
assemblies, and commanding the magistrates to 
disperse them by military force, should the ad- 
monition prove ineffectual. In consequence of 
this measure, the muster did not take place. It 
was, indeed, highly necessary that government 
should take most decided measures for the sup. 
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pression of the spirit of rebellion which had been 
infused into the Irish nation by recent occurrences 
in France, and by the pamphlets and inflammatory 
publications which had found their way into the 
country* Though revolutionary notions had very 
considerably imbued the minds of influential men 
belonging to a particular party in the nation, yet 
a knowledge of the horrors to which the new system 
had carried their neighbours, greatly damped the 
zeal for political innovation in many, who, at the 
commencement of the French Revolution, had 
warmly espoused the cause of those calling them- 
selves the advocates for liberty and equality. 
They had become, very properly, averse to embark- 
ing in a course, which had led to such fatal and 
horrible results, and were now ready enough to 
co-operate with government in their endeavours for 
the suppression of any thing which seemed to in- 
dicate an inclination to take for a model the deeds 
of the French. 

Hamilton Rowan, and James Napper Tandy, 
two leaders of the armed bodies of United Irish- 
men, were found tangible on this head, and some 
of the first fixed upon to serve as examples to the 
rest. The one was brought to trial on the charge of 
having propagated a seditious libel ; and, being con- 
victed, was sentenced to pay a fine of five hundred 
pounds ; the other, for a treasonable correspondence 
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idth the agents of the French government, at that 
time in hostility to the British. These two per- 
sons contrived to evade the punishment awarded 
by the law, the one by flight, the other by for- 
feiting his recognizances for his appearance. A 
third fu'gitive was Theobald Wolfe Tone, one of 
the most daring of the agitators, and a man of 
some abilities. Jackson, another of the same set, 
being condemned to death, swallowed poison in his 
prison, to avoid the ignominy of a public exe- 
cution. 

It may not be uninteresting to my young readers 
to listen to some anecdotes of these noted criminals, 
so famous in the history of those days, and to 
learn, somewhat more in detail, the circumstances 
of theii* crimes and conckmnation. The laist-men- 
tioned, Jackson, was a clergyman, and a native of 
Ireland. At the period of the French Revolutibii,' 
he formed connections with the political authcnrities 
of that day, and entered into their vietirs with re- 
spect to his own country. In 1794, he went from 
Paris to London, for the purpose of procuring in- 
formation as to the practicability of an invasion rf 
England; a crime which amounted to neither 
more nor less than high treason. Upon his arrival 
in London, he embarked in an intimacy with a 
person named Cockayne, whom he entrusted with 
all his secrets. But this person proved false to his 
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friend. Repenting his connection with Jackson, 
and dreading being made a partner in his treason- 
able designs, he one day revealed all he knew con- 
cerning him, to the English minister, Mr. Pitt ; 
and Mr. Pitt requested him to watch the pro- 
ceedings of Jackson, until a favourable opportunity 
for his apprehension should occur. 

One afternoon, Cockayne received an invitation 
to accompany Jackson to dine with a friend of the 
latter. After dinner, Jackson began a political 
conversation with one of the guests, who was be- 
lieved to be deeply engaged with the revolutionary 
party at the time. During the conversation, Cock- 
ayne appeared to have fallen asleep; but, in the 
midst of it, the master of the house was called out 
by his servant,* who informed him he had observed 
something very singular in Mr. Jackson's friend : 
" He has his hand,'' said the servant, " over his 
face, and pretends to be asleep ; but when I was 
in the room just now, I could perceive the glisten- 
ing of his eyes through his fingers." The master 
of the house returned to his guests, and whispered 
to the gentleman who was engaged in conversation 
with Jackson, to be cautious in his language; 
and thus perhaps prevented some avowal which 
might eventually have cost him his life. 

Cockayne's treachery was on this occasion well 
nigh discovered. A few days after this incident, 
T 3 
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he announced Mitiself a witness for the croWil* 
Jackson was soon after arrested, tried for high 
treason, and, being convicted, as you have seen, 
took poison in prison. Hamilton Rowan was 
secretary to the society of United Irishmen ; 
the seditioiis libel for which the state thought 
proper to prosecute him, was an address to the 
volunteers of Ireland, affirming that the country 
was threatened by foreign and don^estic foes, and 
inviting them to resume their arms for the preser- 
vation of the public tranquillity. 

It is proper tb liofice, that the defence of these 
persons was conducted by Mr. Curran, one of the 
most eloquent lawyers of the time. 

In January, 1795, Earl Fitzwilliam arrived in 
Ireland as viceroy, and great hopes were enter- 
tained by the Catholics, to whose cause he was 
well known to be favourable. But tliese hopes 
vanished, when it was discovered that the govern- 
ment at home had quarrelled with him, and that 
he was to be speedily recalled. Public discontent 
then began to manifest itself in violent speeches 
and overt acts; the society of United Irishmeh, 
who hitherto had appeared to have only constitu- 
tional objects in view, now assumed a revolution- 
ary cast : insurgents, under the name of Defenders^ 
infested the midland counties ; and, in the North 
alone, the number of United Irishmen amounted to 
seventy-two thousand riien. These people organiz. 
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ed themsehres after a military maimer ; and their 
ciirectory had even the audacity to send an ambas- 
sador to Lisle, to counteract the negociation then 
pending for peace between France and England. 

To be more fully enabled to withstand the in- 
creasing force of these disaffected Irish, the go- 
vernment, in 1796, embodied an armed yeomanry. 
The disaffected very naturally made great opposi- 
tion to this measure, for it was circulated to keep 
them in check; but nevertheless, in the course 
of six months, it amounted to thirty-seven thou- 
sand men; and, in the end, contributed materially 
to save the kingdom from impending destruction. 

At the latter end of the year, a French fleet, 
consisting of fifteen frigates, and carrjdng fifteen 
thousand men, made its appearance in Bantry Bay. 
It is probable that this was the expedition which 
Jackson had endeavoured to promote, during his re- 
sidence in France. Jackson had, however, as you 
know, expired before it took place. There is 
every reason to suppose tiiat Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, of whom you will hear more hereafter, was 
deeply implicated in that party, and that he and 
Wolfe Tone were the immediate inciters of this at- 
tempt on the part of the French, considering it as 
Hkely to promote their revolutionary views. 

The fleet, however, had been much damaged 
by a storm ; and the admiral, intimidated by the 
hostile appearance imparted to the country by the 
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armed yeomanry, delayed his intended disem- 
barkation, in expectation of the arrival of another 
part of his fleet, from which he had been separated 
in the storm. This reinforcement, however, not 
making its appearance, he set sail for France, 
having suflTered the loss of three frigates and two 
ships of the line by the expedition. This failure 
on the part of the French, proved no less a sub- 
ject of joy to the United Irish than to the loyal- 
ists. There is no doubt, that that Society was 
desirous of obtaining assistance from France for 
the furtherance of their seditious objects; but 
they dreaded the admission of such a body of 
troops as would enable that power to conquer and 
retain Ireland in her own hands. France, on the 
other hand, shewed a decided inclination to send 
such an army there, as would eflTect the very deed 
which the Irish deprecated. It is therefore not 
improbable that the rebellious part of the commu- 
nity, though the expedition was brought about by 
their own machinations, viewed with no less satis- 
faction than the loyalists, the failure of an at- 
tempt, which, had it been successful, might have 
gained for their neighbours a footing in the coun- 
try ; a result by no means calculated to afibrd sa- 
tisfaction to any sincere wellwisher to his native 
land.. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

The Rebellion of 1798. 

We are now fast approaching the time of that 
terrible commotion, the Rebellion of 1798. You 
have seen that, since the year 1790, discontent and 
disaffection had manifested themselves amongst 
the people ; the malcontents were now organized 
in so complete a manner, that a fitting opportu- 
nity only was awaited for a general explosion. It 
was impossible to mistake the ultimate intentions 
of the United Irish: they marched with all the 
pon^p of military array in the daytime, and at 
night sent roaming parties over the country to 
possess themselves, by force, of gunpowder, and 
eary arms they could lay their hands on. Various 
attempts were made by the government to put 
a stop to these irregular proceedings: the civil 
power proving inefficacious, full orders were given 
to the military to use their utmost exertions for 
their suppression. On many occasions, unfortunate- 
ly, this power was abused : the innocent suffered 
ytheti the guilty escaped ; and, in some instances, 
the behaviour of the soldiery was such as seemed 
even calculated to excite a rebellion, should none 
have been intended. It is probable, that govern- 
ment acted under the idea that so determined a 
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spirit of revolt as had manifested itself, could be 
broken by military execution alone. The idea 
was possibly a just one, and the maxim that they 
followed, and which reconciled them to some of the 
evils incidental to their measures, was the neces^ 
sity of bearing with a partial evil for the attaiur 
ment of a general good. They at least eflTected 
one benefit. A plan of general insurrection had 
been arranged for the month of June, 1797 ; but 
so many of the most eflTective conspirators had, by 
the rigorous acts put in force, been consigned to 
prison, or exile, that this rebellion was prevented. 
In consequence of its failure, an agent of the 
United Irishmen was immediately despatched to 
the French government, earnestly entreating a 
farther succour both in men and money; with 
the stipulation, however, that the armed force 
should not exceed a certain number of men, which 
they specified; a measure of precaution, lest a 
greater number should induce them to aim at the 
conquest rather than the liberation of Ireland. 

The French, however, seemed to shew little dis- 
position to befriend these applicants; and, the 
insurgents beginning to be seriously alarmed at 
the vigorous measures of the government, and the 
declining state of their own afiairs, their leaders, 
resolved on a desperate effort of insurrection, ap- 
pointed a military committee to meet in February, 
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1798, to discuss the mode in which it should be 
carried into execution. Incredible numbers of 
people had been enlisted in the cause of the revo- 
lutionists, by the ordinary methods used for such 
purposes ; namely, misrepresentations of facts, and 
expectations instilled into them, of res.ults extreme- 
ly different from what was really likely to be the 
consequence of an insurrection. Thus the lower 
classes were led to believe, that, by a revolution, 
and the establishment of a democracy, their con- 
ditions would be exalted, and rendered far more 
enjoyable; that the ultimate effects would be an 
abolition of tythes and a distribution of property; 
and, lastly, it was impressed upon the Catholic 
community, (by far the larger portion,) that their 
Protestant brethren had entered into a solemn 
league and covenant to destroy them, and had 
even sworn to wade up to their knees in popish 
blood ! With this belief, it is not to be wondered 
at that great numbers should have joined the re- 
volutionists, if it were only from motives of self- 
defence. The conspiracy, which they met finally 
to digest and put in execution in February, was 
however discovered and partially defeated in the 
following manner: a silk-mercer, named Thomas 
Rejmolds, had purchased an estate in the county 
of Kildare, where he was surrounded by numerous 
and respectable connections. Lord Edward Fitz- 
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gerald and Oliver Bond) two of the most leading 
men of the insurgent party, practised every art to 
attach this man to their cause ; and, finally succeed- 
ing, he accepted the post of a colonel of the United 
Irishmen. By and by, however, and on farther 
acquaintance with the intentions of the conspira- 
tors, he was seized with compunction at having 
consented to belong to so desperate a body of men, 
and formed the determination to reveal all he knew 
to the proper authorities. In consequence of this 
resolution, he gave information to a magistrate, 
that, on the 12th of March, a large body of the 
principal conspirators were to meet at Oliver 
Bond^s house in Dublin. On that day, the magis- 
trate proceeded to the house, attended by twdve 
sergeants in plain clothes, and seized a number of 
the culprits ; amongst whom, were Thomas Em- 
met, Oliver Bond, James M^Nevin, Arthur 
O'Conner, &c. Warrants were issued against 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald and others, who had 
contrived to make their escape. In addition to 
these men, were seized a number of papers, im- 
portant in the evidence they aflbrded of the de- 
signs of the conspirators. It was nearly two 
months subsequent to this event, that Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald was apprehended. Having 
displayed great courage and considerable abilities 
as an officer, and being known as one of the most 
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actiye leaders in the rebellion, his arrest was con- 
sidered of great moment. Government having 
received positive information that he was con- 
cealed in the house of one Murphy, a featherman, 
sent Major Sirr, attended by Captain Swan, Cap- 
tain Ryan, and eight soldiers disguised, to appre- 
hend him. Whilst they were posting the soldiers 
in such a manner as to prevent the possibility of 
an escape, Captain Swan, perceiving a woman run 
hastily up stairs, probably for the purpose of 
apprising Lord Edward of his danger, followed 
her with the utmost speed, and, entering the apart- 
ment, found the object of their pursuit lying on a 
bed. He was immediately informed that a warrant 
was out against him ; but assured, at the same time, 
that he would be treated with the utmost respect. 
Lord Edward, however, unheedingly sprang up, 
fired a pistol at Swan, and attacked and wounded 
him with a cane-sword. Captain Ryan, who pre- 
sently after entered the room, he also very des- 
perately wounded ; and Major Sirr, seeing the very 
determined resistance of Lord Edward, fired a 
pistol at him, which pierced him in the shoulder ; 
upon which he immediately cried out for mercy, 
and surrendered himself prisoner. He was secured, 
and conveyed to the castle. A few days after- 
wards, Henry and John Sheares, two leading men, 
were also apprehended. 

u 
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Thus was, in a great measure, frustrated this 
plan of insurrection. The intention of the con- 
spirators had been, that on the 23d of May, they 
should attack the forces stationed at Laughlin- 
stone and Chapel Izod, villages in the neighbour- 
hood of Dublin, and attempt a surprise of the 
castle of Dublin and other parts of the metropolis. 
The signal of insurrection for the surrounding 
country, was to have been the detention or de- 
struction of the mail coaches, on the northern and 
southern roads. By a variety of precautions, the 
tranquillity of the capital was preserved ; but in 
the neighbouring counties, many of the mail 
coaches were destroyed; insurgents assembled in 
various places, and, on that night and the follow- 
ing days, several skirmishes were fought, in almost 
all of which, however, the rebels were defeated. 

Hostilities having been thus openly commenced 
against the king'^s government^ and the attacks 
made upon some of the towns exhibiting the pro- 
gress of the rebellion in a formidable light, it 
became necessary to make prompt exertions for 
its suppression ; and proclamations were according-* 
ly issued, in one of which it was notified, that his 
Majesty's general officers were authorised to 
punish according to martial law, by death or 
otherwise, all persons acting, or in any manner 
assisting, in the rebellion. One of the first opera- 
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tions of the insurgents had been the attack of 
Carlow ; here they were thoroughly beaten by the 
royal troops, and suflPered a loss to the amount of 
four hundred men. Their progress in the south- 
west was also restrained by a great defeat ; and 
in the vicinity of Dublin, they met with no better 
success. Discouraged by this ill fortune, many of 
the rebels began to wish for leave to retire to their 
own homes, to resume their peaceful occupations ; 
a body of twenty thousand of them, posted near 
the Curragh of Kildare, announced that they were 
ready to deliver up their arms/ on condition of 
being permitted to return to their own habitations. 
The proposal was readily agreed to, and a depu- 
tation appointed to receive the welcome depot; 
but, very unfortunately, by some accident, one of 
the insurgents fired a gun, which the royalists 
taking for a signal of hostilities, they immediately 
attacked the rebels, who fled in great consterna- 
tion, and were pursued with slaughter. This 
unfortunate affair checked the disposition to 
surrender quietly to the king's arms, which, 
had it been allowed to spread, might have pre- 
vented a prodigious quantity of bloodshed. In 
the county of Wexford, the standard of rebellion 
was hoisted by one John Murphy, a Catholic 
priest. His followers, amounting to seven thou- 
sand men, had some success in the beginning of 
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their operations. They gained possession of !En- 
niscorthy, the garrison of which, after a brare 
defence, was obliged to abandon their post, and, 
accompanied by the most loyal of the inhabitants, 
retreat to Wexford. The horrors of this retreat 
are indescribable. All the cruelties incidental to 
a civil war, were practised upon the wretched 
fugitives, who, having arrived at Wexford, at- 
tempted a defence, but found the town devoid of 
the necessary stores for the maintenance of a siege. 
The insurgents entered the town, and were with 
difficulty restrained from committing a general 
massacre and conflagration. 

I will not detain you with a particular account 
of the various actions that were fought between 
the insurgents and the loyalists ; the whole history 
is little else than a series of horrors, prac- 
tised on men, women, and children, indiscrimi. 
nately. Bams filled with human creatures, were 
inhumanly and wantonly set fire to, and all the 
wretched inmates burned in cold blood ! Unoffend- 
ing animals were even, in many instances, not 
exempt from the barbarity of these wretches. 

The insurgents, who had gained possession of 
Wexford, were the last who contended with the royal 
troops ; but their operations were suddenly arrested 
by the arrival of General Dundas with an army. 
A large body of rebels, driven from their post 
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at Wexford, took refuge on Vinegar Hill, a rising 
ground very near that town, and which now 
became the prime station of what force the rebels 
still retained. Here they maintained themselves 
for three weeks, and during all that time, the face 
of a£Pairs was most shocking. Innumerable hap- 
less Protestants, who had been unable to eflPect 
their escape, were seized and put to death ; many 
were transfixed with pikes, and otherwise barba- 
rously treated before their final execution. It is 
said, that as many as four hundred individuals 
were thus butchered ! Some few, after b^ing left 
for dead, recovered so far as to attempt an escape, 
but even these were apprehended and finally des- 
patched. One man, however, recovered in so re- 
markable a manner, as to merit a particular 
account. His name was Charles Davis; during 
four days, he remained concealed in a pit, with 
no other sustenance than the body of a cock, 
which, having accidentally lighted near him, 
he had caught and killed. In an attempt to 
escape ' from this miserable abode, he was taken 
and carried to Vinegar Hill, where the rebels un- 
ceremoniously shot him through the body, and 
threw him into a grave, heaping a quantity of 
of dirt and stones over him. 

Davis, however, had a faithful dog ; and the ani- 
mal, soon smelling out the place where his unfortu-^ 
u 3 
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nate master lay, began scraping and scratching the 
covering from his body, and cleansing his face by 
licking away the blood ; in this manner, he was mi- 
raculously restored to life, after an interment of 
twelve hours. Some humane person having taken 
him to a house, he was there treated with such kind 
attention, that he completely recovered his health ; 
owing thus his preservation to the care and atten- 
tion of his faithful companion the dog. 

On the 21st of June, this formidable host of re- 
bels at Vinegar Hill was attacked by a royal force 
of thirteen thousand men, with a large train of 
artillery. After a contest of an hour, the insur- 
gents, fearful of being surrounded, gave way, and 
fled to Wexford. During the short time which 
had elapsed since this town had been in the pos- 
session of the rebels, it had been a scene of the 
most horribly revolting and atrocious massacres, 
conducted and instigated by a monster, in the shape 
of a man, named Dixon. 

After ninety-seven persons had been butchered 
in cold blood, a farther massacre was providentially 
prevented by news of the success of the royal 
army at Vinegar Hill, and its approach to the 
town. 

A surrender was determine on, to save the town 
from destruction ; and, accordingly, a deputation 
was sent to General Lake, the commander of the 
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royal army, stating that, on condition of security 
to their persons and properties, they were ready to 
give up their arms, and return to their allegiaiice ; 
but General Lake would listen to no proposals made 
by rebels in arms, and replied that they might 
expect pardon on the delivery of their leaders, and 
the surrender of their arms. On finding that no 
capitulation would be admitted, the insurgents se- 
parated into bodies, under various leaders, one of 
whom was a subsequently notorious character, 
named John Murphy, who, from his being a Ca- 
tholic priest, was usually called Father John. 

Under these men, the remaining insurgents 
marched into Carlow, and infested the Wicklow 
mountains, where they committed many atrocious 
massacres. In the mean time, General Lake entered 
the town of Wexford, and inflicted summary pu- 
nishment upon some of the instigators of the late 
atrocities. 

The insurgents, under John Murphy, attempted 
for some time to make a stand in the Wicklow 
mountains ; but, having lost their leader, who was 
taken and hahged by the royal army, and their 
numbers being materially weakened by defeat and 
desertion, they by degrees finally dispersed, seve- 
rally endeavouring, by devious ways, to reach their 
homes, or places of concealment. With this final 
dispersion, the rebellion, in fact, terminated. The 
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capital, vigilantly guarded by a large military force^ 
had during all this time enjoyed peace, interrupted 
only by alarms of plots within, and hostilities 
without. 

But the wretched country which had been the 
seat of warfare was in a condition truly miserable. 
Desperate bands of robbers, engendered by the law- 
less character of the times, infested and devastated 
Wicklow and its neighbourhood. The licentious 
soldiery plundered without distinction loyalists 
and insurgents ; so that the unfortunate Irish were 
in the condition of a people who suflPer equally by 
their friends and foes. Houses of all descriptions 
were to be seen in the open country utterly de- 
stroyed ; and towns, some ruined by fire, others af- 
fected by partial devastation. 

Such were the melancholy eflFects of this sangui- 
nary struggle. The number of those who perished 
in the field, or on the sca£Pold, and of those who were 
exiled, is said to have amounted to fifty thousand ; 
and the losses on the side of the crown have been 
computed at twenty thousand. Thus seventy thou- 
sand men fell a sacrifice to the errors of a govern- 
ment, which, had it been more prudently adminis- 
tered, might have inspired confidence and affection 
instead of aversion and distrust. 
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Trial of the Conspirators. — ^Administration of Lord Cornwallis. 
— French Invasion. 

No sooner was the public safety secured by the 
final defeat and dispersion of the insurgents, than 
a general pardon was granted to all (excepting the 
actual leaders of the conspirators,) who should sur- 
render their arms, and take the oath of allegiance 
to the king. Several of the leaders were already 
in the hands of government ; and it was decided that 
the most conspicuous of them should be brought 
to trial, in order that their fate might give a final 
blow to the still remaining hopes of their adherents. 
The first victims immolated to the oflPended laws of 
their country, were Henry and John Sheares, two 
brothers, and men of otherwise amiable character 
in private life. Their execution was followed by 
that of John M'Cann, and William Byrne, who 
had been arrested at the house of Oliver Bond, on 
the memorable night of the 23d of March. Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald had ere this period died of his 
wounds, in prison. Oliver Bond was also tried ; but 
the arrival of a new viceroy, in the person of Mar- 
quis Cornwallis, procured him a reprieve. Lord 
Cornwallis was a man of great military talent, and 
much genius as a statesman. On his arrival, he im- 
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mediately adopted a new system, of which mercy 
was the chief attribute, and activity and wisdom the 
distinguishing characteristics. He considered that 
what still remained of disaffection in the people he 
came to govern, would be better and more effectu- 
ally removed by gentle means, than by severe punish- 
ment ; and his ^eat object was to spare any farther 
effusion of blood. The sequel will shew that his 
view of the case was indeed the just one. By 
his judicious conduct, a multitude of lives were 
saved; he himself minutely examined the evidence 
on which many were convicted and sentenced to 
suffer death, and thus put a salutary check on 
those individuals in whom the spirit of prosecu- 
tion was certainly carried to too great a height. 

By the well-timed administration of Lord Corn- 
wallis, was this great commotion upon the point 
of being entirely quelled, when, suddenly, a French 
squadron, consisting of three frigates, and carry- 
ing eleven hundred men, made its appearance on 
the coast, in August, 1798, with the avowed pur- 
pose of aiding and abetting the insurgent party in 
Ireland. This expedition was peculiarly ill-timed; 
too late to effect the object it had in view, the re- 
bellious party being almost completely put down, 
it served only to rake up the ashes of a flame well 
nigh extinguished, and to fan the coals of party and 
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religious animosities, which the judicious conduct 
of Lord Cornwallis had so nearly succeeded in 
subduing. 

The French troops, commanded by General 
Humbert, were landed at Killala, the garrison of 
which, being only fifty in number, fled, after a 
vain attempt to oppose their entrance. No sooner 
had intelligence of the invasion been received, 
than Generals Hutchinson and Lake assembled 
a force with great expedition, and marched against 
the French army, which had drawn up in an ad- 
vantageous position at Castlebar, a town to the 
south of Killala, their landing-place. It is confi- 
dently asserted that the English forces amounted 
to no less than two thousand three hundred men 
on this occasion; and yet, to their shame be it 
spoken, they met with a complete repulse from 
the foreign foe ! Seized with a strange panic, the 
royal army fled on the very first assault, leaving 
their ammunition and artillery to the enemy. 
Lord Cornwallis, on the news of this disgrace, de- 
termined to hasten his march, which he had alrea- 
dy begun, to oppose the French in person. The 
viceroy saw the necessity of both vigour and cau- 
tion ; the French, since their victory at Castlebar, 
had received some reinforcements of Irish pea- 
santry, and symptoms of fresh insurrections at 
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home had begun to manifest themselves in various 
parts of the country. The disaffected had now 
begun to entertain hopes, that, with the assistance 
of these foreign allies, success might ultimately 
attend their efforts, should they determine upon 
hazarding another attempt at revolutionizing the 
country. 

Lord Comwallis'*s plan being to encompass the 
French army. Colonel Crawford was directed to 
hang upon their rear with a body of troops, and 
Colonel Verreker to oppose them in front ; Gene- 
ral Moore and the viceroy himself kept an eye 
upon them in the other directions. In this despe- 
rate situation, and having already experienced a 
defeat at Clooney, Humbert was attacked at Bal- 
lynamuck, when, after a short struggle, his troops 
were compelled to surrender to the amount of 
eight hundred men. The remnant of the French 
army, with those rebels who had joined their stand- 
ard, took refuge in Killala ; and the royal troops im- 
mediately advanced to assail that town, which 
they speedily reduced to obedience. It had been 
for thirty-two days in possession of the French, 
and they had completely won the hearts of the 
inhabitants, by the politeness and generosity of 
their behaviour. They were remarkable for their 
intelligence, temperance, and honesty ; and their 
manners formed a striking contrast with those of 
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the Irish auxiliaries, who employed themselves in 
plundering, without mercy, the protestants and 
loyalists throughout the country. 

It appeared that Humbert's little armament was 
only the forerunner of a much more formidable one; 
for in October of the same year, another French 
fleet appeared off the coast of Donegal; and a 
second squadron anchored in the bay of Killala, 
destined to co-operate with the former. An Eng- 
lish fleet, commanded by Sir John Borlase War- 
ren, however, dispersed the first armament; and 
the second, on hearing of the defeat of its con- 
federate, set sail homeward, and made its escape. 
This event put a final period to the rebellion. Lord 
Comwallis returned to the capital, and employed 
his active mind in reducing the army to a proper 
degree of discipline, which the licence incidental to 
dvil warfare had greatly relaxed, to the great an- 
noyance and misery of the civilians, on whom na- 
turally fell the evil eflFects of so corrupt a system. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Union of Great Britain and Ireland. — Emmett's Insurrection.— 
Murder of Lord Kilwarden. — Conclusion. 

My young friends, this little history is fast 
drawing to a close. I have scarcely more than 
one memorable event to record before I bid you 
X 
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adieu ; and this is the union of the two countries 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Hitherto, you hove 
seen that Ireland had its own separate parliamei^ty 
and legislated for itself, under a chief governor 
sent from England, whose assent to the measure 
proposed by the houses, was required in the same 
manner as the sanction of the King of England is 
necessary before any parliamentary bill can be 
carried into eflFect. 

It was an object of anxious desire in many to 
eflFect an incorporation of the two kingdoms, by 
abdishing the Irish pariiament as a separate 
body, and by engrafting it on the £n^sh, so 
that the interests of the two kingdoms should 
be mutually discussed by the representatives of 
both. It was the opinion of many, that the in- 
terests of Ireland would be materially advanced 
by this change. The Irish pieirliammt,^ ncnni- 
naUy independent, was not so in fact, but to- 
tally subservient to the British cabinet, by the in- 
fluence of money raised on the nation itself. Great 
eflForts had been made for a reform in the repre- 
sentation ; in ^these eflPorts we have seen the origin 
of the rebellion of 1798. Reform in parliament 
is, for various reasons, most diflScult of attain- 
ment; an easier road to an improvement in the 
legislature, appeared to be in the incorporation of 
the Irish legislature with the British ; and the op- 
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portumty of proposing this very important mea- 
sure, was taken by the English minister upon the 
overthrow of the rebellion, when the public mind 
was too much alarmed and distracted to make any 
effective resistance. The ferment created by the 
proposal was immense. The nation divided into 
two great parties, Unionists and Anti-unionists. 
The opponents insisted, that the representatives 
of a nation had no power of abolishing its inde- 
pendence, by a transfer of its rights of legislation 
to another country ; that a local parliament, con- 
versant with the habits and dispositions of their 
fellow-subjects, was preferable to a foreign legis- 
lature, unacquainted with the state of the people, 
and too distant to receive accurate information. 

The citizens of Dublin insisted that their city 
would be degraded from the dignity of a metropo- 
lis, and greatly impoverished by a removal of the 
expenditure incidental to a parliamentary session. 

These contending opinions manifested them- 
selves in a most violent manner in the parliament 
which assembled in January, 1799, when the great 
question was debated. In the House of Lords, it 
met with a favourable reception ; but in the Com- 
mons it was combated with the greatest vigour 
and acrimony. The debate, which took place on 
the 22d of January, lasted twenty-two hours; and 
in that, and a subsequent debate, the majority 
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bejing found, on a division, against the measufe, 
the final arrangement was postponed till the fol- 
lowing session. 

During the recess, the administration was so 
active in making proselytes to the cause of the 
union, that when the (last) Irish parliament met 
in January 1800, the measure passed both houses, 
and became a law. The union of the two coun- 
tries was solemnly announced on the 1st of Ja- 
nuary, 1801, by the firing of the guns in the 
Phoenix Park royal salute battery, and by a dis- 
play of the united standard on the Castle of Dub- 
lin. In the same manner, it was proclaimed in 
every fort and garrison throughout Ireland ; the 
event being moreover dignified by an extraor- 
dinary promotion in the army, and a numerous 
creation of peers. By the articles of the union, 
one hundred commoners were considered a suffi- 
cient number to represent the country in the 
lower house; in the upper house, twenty-eight 
peers were to be elected for life, as the representa- 
tives of the aristocracy, and four bishops for that 
of the clergy. This great change took place 
under the Lord-lieutenancy of Lord Comwallis, 
and the secretaryship of Lord Castlereagh, by 
whose exertions it was principally carried through 
the lower house of parliament. 

On the 26th of May, 1801, Lord Cornwallis re- 
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signed his government, having most eflPectually 
fulfilled the mission with which he had been 
charged by the British minister, Mr. Pitt. He 
had checked the rebellion, and been eminently 
successful in his eflPorts to restore tranquillity ; and 
his resignation created considerable regret and 
apprehension in the minds of many. His suc- 
cessor, Lord Hardwicke, however, gave a general 
satisfaction; and, with the exception of one attempt 
at insurrection, peace and quietness were main- 
tained in the country during his administration. 

The attempt alluded to, was conducted by a 
young man, named Robert Emmett, of ardent 
and determined spirit, and great powers of mind. 
His intention was to revive the rebellion of 1798 ; 
and, for this purpose, he had collected together, at 
amazing expense, a great number of pikes and 
other descriptions of weapons. But, though well 
provided with arms, he found it not so easy to 
procure men to enlist with him. After eight 
months of preparation, Emmett mustered all the 
forces he could command, and made an attempt to 
induce them to attack the Castle. He was dressed 
in a full general's uniform ; but vainly endeavoured 
to keep together his undisciplined followers. After 
a short fight, or rather disturbance in the streets, 
for it amounted to little else, the rebels dispersed, 
committing some atrocities by the way, the most 
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important of which was the murd» of Lord Kil- 
warden, one of the judges, who was dragged from 
his carriage by the populace, and died in conse- 
quence of their ill-treatment of him. The mili- 
tary, although but a small body of them were on 
the alert, had no difficulty in dispelling this foolish 
attempt at rebellion ; and on the same evening, at 
eleven o'clock, Dublin was as quiet as though 
nothing had occurred. Emmett contrived to se- 
crete himself for a few months ; but he was ulti- 
mately taken, tried, and executed. 



With this short account of a conspiracy, which 
is of so recent occurrence as to be in the recollec- 
tion of a numerous portion of the community, I 
shall take my leave of you, my young friends, and 
of this little narration. It may, perhaps, serve to 
give you an outline of the history of an important 
portion of His Majesty's dominions; and induce 
you, by and by, to read longer and more detailed 
accounts of that most interesting country : a coun- 
try, whose inhabitants have been much traduced by 
party spirit and illiberal feeling. The character of 
the nation is one that it is impossible not to love. 
Warm-hearted and kind in the extreme, the errors 
of the Irish are those of the head, and not the heart. 
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Unhappy circumstances, or gross misgovernment, 
have contributed to degrade them in the eyes of 
the legislature; more than half the population 
have not been permitted to share the privileges of 
the remainder. Mortification at this slight, and 
the irritation produced by a long and constant 
denial of that which they consider as their just 
dues, have greatly impaired the character of the 
people ; giving them a distaste for lawful autho- 
rity, and an affection for turbulence and riot, 
blended, however, with a good humour and fro- 
licsomeness, almost peculiar to the Irish nation. 

Let us hope that, one day, a better government 
will improve the condition of the people ; and that 
we, or at least you, will live to see Ireland under 
the salutary influence of good government and 
impartial treatment ! 



THE END. 
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1. ICONOLOGY; or Em- 
blematic Figures Explained, 
in original Essays on Moral 
and Instructive subjects. By 
W. PiNNOCK, author of Pin- 
node's Catechisms. With 72 
engravings from ancient de- 
signs. 12mo. bound. 

Emblematical figures owe their origin, 
nrobably, to the hieroglyphics in use be- 
ibre the invention of alphabetical writing ; ! 
and appear well calculated, bv arresting I 
the attenUon of youth, to make a more 
lasting impression than even verbal de- 
•cripUon. The mind is affected through 
the medium of the senses ; and when a 
striking aippeal is made to the latter, the 
former partakes largely of the influence. 
It is with an intention of producing this 
effect, that the present work has been 
composed, the Author confidently trusting 
the Iconical embellishments of his work 
will tend to awaken that interest and 
curiosity inducing to a perusal of the ac- 
companying plain and short essays, which 
are descriptive of the emblems, and de- 
signed to convey the precepts of the wise 
and good, and M/lmpart some useful in- 
formation or friendly caution^ as guides to 
the future life of those who are inclined to 
study them with attenUon. 

2. SCENES OF COM- 
MERCE by LAND and 
SEA ; or, " Where does it come 
from V' answered. By the 
Rev. Isaac Taylor, Au- 
thor of Scenes of British 
Wealth,^' &c. Half bound, 
I2nio. Price 8« 



COXTENTS. The BREAKrAar— T«», 
Coffeej Sugar. The WtT>iDRAwiJto-juwB 
— Mahogany, Glass, Carpets, CortallM. 
The WA«o»o»«-Siij£, Cotton, Lace, Wool, 
Furs, Fmthora. The Toti,sT— Pearls, Co- 
ndj IMankonds, PerftiBMt. The Bxd-rooh 
-Xlneu, Blankeu, Fwther Beds, Flock 
Beds, Down Beds. The Kitchsk— Spices, 
Salt, Wheat, Maize, Flour, Corn, Kice. 
TlieSTonE-ROOM — Porcelain, Pottery. The 
Nsvv HoudB — Timber, l>eal. Turpentine, 
Tfir, Oak, Xr(in,( oiiiwr, Lead, Stone, State, 
Stucco, -Marl.le. 'I lie Shops uf I.o>j)on 
—Gold, SilviT, Ouii ksilvLT. The Luudun 
Docks Tobarto,' 'W'ti.ile Fijtu'rv, t od Vish- 
ex}. The Quat/.^. Thv dHuitiiii' U,„tse. 
The fnstom H..use, Hi,yat Ejchaugc, Sic. 
StC. ami :i Ci>»risr Histo,,/i<J- Ci>mt>ierc-e. 

3. OUTLINES OF IRISH 
HISTORY. With 6 superior 
engravings. l2mo. Half 
bound. P rice 65. 6d. 

4. WINTER EVENINGS 
AT COLLEGE : a Descrip- 
tion of the Manners, Cus- 
toms, Public Institutions, 
Religion, and Mysteries, &c. 
of the Andent Greeks; a 
short Account of the State of 
Modern Greece ; and Reflec- 
tions on the Revolutions of 
Empires. By the Rev. B. 
T. H. Cole, Rector of War- 
bleton, Sussex, formerly 
Scholar of Trin. Coll. and 
late Felloe of Magd. Coll. 
Cambridge. 1 vol. 18mo. 
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H'arri8*8 Instructive and 



^rice ^8, 6d. half bound. With 

a frontispiece. 

The more we are acquainted with the do- 
mestic habits, customs, and prejudices, or 
peculiar genius of a people, the better are 
we enabled to understand its ])ubHc trans- 
actions, and to aiipreciatf the motives ill 
which they originated. It requires, liow. 
ever, in reference to nations of antiquity, 
80 mu(.h rosL-nrch through the writings of 
many authoi-s, some of which are ditficult 
of access, to obtain even a superficial 
knowledge of this kind, that we are apt to 
mbondon it altogether, aud content our- 
iwlTes with contemplating from afar a 
people with whom we would gladly asso- 
ciate. The history, consequently^ assumes 
ft politl .:al aspect ; and we paM cketrlady 
over fields of battle, or enter tfaa aMaa of 
contending factions, deititnt* of a ettit to 
ihe secret workings of tli^ minds. 

To obviate this great ob!}etHti0n wiCb 
r«tpect to the history of thm Ancient 
Greeks, and to bring them nearer to the 
reader's vil'w, this Work has been com- 
piUd from tlie most aiuln-utic sources* 
and contain^ a valuable select ion of very 
interesting matter compressetl into a suo 
Cinctform. It opens with .in account of 
the domestic habits and peculiar customg 
of the Greeks of old times ; conducts the 
reader through their household economy 
leads him to their temples ; exhibits to his 
view their religious rites; accompanies 
tUm to the Gymnasium and the Stadium 
wfaoretbs aUiletc are preparing for those 
gmm, a» jaABniei^in irbicb C4i>^lerxtd 
gKaMeib IwiiQiir I pimemta i». laU ii«w the 



(MMk. ibettMdfM ; ^owa back the -rell 
iMli«,)^.d«aMl. I mysteries of Eieusls; 
conro oti hJlm to tbe secluded groves and 
tfWf*rm*''^irtiicIi*sitperstition him deemed 
aacred ; and enables him to detect the 
imposition of oracular pretensions. 

Hy an easy and natural transition, the 
state of the Modern Greeks next engages 
the reader's attention ; and in conclusion, 
the Author enters into a brief in ves' 
tion of the causes which have led iv, ■ e 
roTolution of empires. 

•* We cannot confer a greater obligatioa 
on our jc^lttiiful readers, than by warmly 
MMOtaaiending this work to their attention. 

most familiar form and uiipretend- 
Smt size, these small volumes convey very 
.MMUrate and useful inftiimatioa upon 
.w*. various topics of which ths;^ treat, 
ntd^ring forcibly before us die oondltlon 
and appearance of antsient Greece, drawn 
from a multitude of classic stores. "The 
Evenings are passed by a college tutor and 
his pupils ; but the design is so admirably 
executed, that we know of no age, from 
tea ye.irs to the largest span, that may 
not be pleasantly histructed by the author's 
labours." — LU. Uaz. Jan, 18i29. 



5. The COUNTY ALBUM ; 
containing 400 Topographi- 
cal Hieroglyphics, indicative 

.of .the Products, S;tapla Com- 



modities, Manufactilres, a&dT 
Objects of Interest in Eng- 
land and Wales; for the 
Amusement and Information 
of Fire-side Travellers. Half 
bound, 12mo. Price bs. 6d, 

The powerftd effect npon the memory of 
hieroglyphics, or pictorial repreaentatioTia, 
is too generall V known to need any recom- 
mendation. Whatever enters by the ey« 
makes a more lasting impression upon the 
mind than any tiling wc hear ca. The 
application of Mch a method to glre the 
young reader a recollection of the noaan- 
fitcturet, productions, &c. of the several 
counties of his native land, is novel, and 
cannot fail of being tueful. 

6. STORIES for SHORT 
STUDENTS ; or, Li^t 
Lore for Little People. By 
the bev. E. Mangik. With 
numerous engravings. 12mo. 
Price 5^. half bound. 

7! MAMMAE LESSONS 
foir her little Bdys and Girls. 
By the Atil^or of ^« The 
Transfbrmation of a Beech 
Tree.'^ With 16 plates. Price 
Ss. m. square, bound in clotii. 

- « The following pages contain a va- 
riety of easy, but it is hoped, improving 
leissons for children, from four to seven 
years of af;e. They, for ttie most part, coa> 
8ii.t of plain words of cme syllable only ; 
bv; rhf IV liter has never hesitated to em- 
pj ; ijiLcer words, when the familiar form 
Qt jU L'ssion could not be preserved with- 
oti 1 1 1 1 t in ; for she has found , by long ezpe* 
rifcm e in her own family, that a child's 
progress in learning to read, is not so much 
retarded by words compounded of two or 
more syllables as by such as are not in com- 
mon use among children and require, 
therefore, some explanation ; an explans. 
tion often equally tedious to the yoting 
pwpil and ditftcul t to the teacher.'*^ 

a. Ar~NUTSHELL OF 
KNOWLEDGE; or THE 
MINE, By the Rev. L Tay- 
lor. Illustrated with 16 en- 
gravings. Price Ss» Gd, square, 
bound in coloured dodi. 

9. COUNSELS at HOME; 
or, A Father's Endeavours to 
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transfer the Curiosity of his 
grown-up Children from ob- 
jects which merely exercise the 
Memory, to Contemplations 
that may influence their con- 
dnct through life. By D. 

/ BOILEAU* 



10. BJEGINNINGS of EU- 
ROPEAN BIOGRAPHY: 
" The Early Ages or 
Sketches of the Lives of Emi- 
nent Persons of those Times. 
By the Rev. Isaac Taylor. 
Author of Beginnings of 
British Biogn^hy/' and 
many approved Works for 
Young People. Illustrated 
with twenty-four superior 
engravings, from appropriate 
designs. Price 6«. half bound, 
12mo. 

The Period cominrehcnded in this Vo- 
lume ts from the l)eolfaie of the Roman 
BmpUre to the Reign of Charlemagne. 



11. BEGINNINGS op EU- 
ROPEAN BIOGRAPHY: 
" The Middle Ages," By the 
Rev. Isaac Taylor, illus- 
trated with twenty-four en- 
'gravingt. Price 7«* half bound, 
12mo. 

This aaeand diTision of Biegraphlcsl 
Sketahes, inoludee tiie History of Burope 
daring the Middle Ages; or, flrom the 
BeviVml of Jj— ruing vnder Chariemagne. 
to the Im t n m H t* ^fPrhtHng. 

12. BEGINNINGS of EU- 
ROPEAN BIOGRAPHY: 
" The Latter Ages ;** being 

' a continuation of the preced- 
ing works. By the same Au- 
thor. Illustrated with twenty- 
four engravings. Price 7'* 
half bound, 12mo. 

The thhrd division of this Epitome bi. 
flndes the History of Europe from the In- 
TMbtlon of Printing to the Present Times. 

These Three Voljimes prewnt to the rea- 
4er One IIm4r«4 I'tTes of Smlnent Per* 



sons, whose histories embrace a serlee of 
important ermtUt daring the growth ot 
Modem Burope r and bring into review 
those men who hare been instrumental in 
ite various changes. 



13. BEGINNINGS of BRI- 
TI8H BIOGRAPHY; being 
the Lives of One Hundred 
Persons eminent in English 
History. By the Rev. Isaac 
Xaylor, Author of Scenes 
of British Wealth," &jc 
Illustrated with forty-eight 
engravings, 2 vols. Price, 
halif bound, 12*.' ; or 7*. 6d, 
two vols, in one, without th» 
plates. 12mo. 

Biographical History is at once the meet 
entertaining and the most nseftil form la 
which the events of times past can be 
given ; and we have here a regular sertea 
of BngUsh History described in the adven- 
tures of those who were the chief actors 
in its various scenes. 

14. TRUE STORIES from 
ANCIENT HISTORY,— 

the Creation of the ^^rld to 
the Death of Charlemagne* 
By the Author of " Always 
Happy," &c Fifth Edi- 
tion, considerably enlarged, 
and illustrated with twenty- 
four new engravings on Steel. 
Price 7«. 6(f. half bound, 12mo. 

15. TRUE STORIES faom 
MODERN HISTORY,chro- 
nologioally arranged, from the 
Death of Chariemagne to the 
Battle of Waterioo. By the 
Author of True Stories 
from Ancient History,** &o. 
Fourth Edition, censiderablj 
enlarged, and illustrated wiu 
twenty-four new engravings. 
Price 7«. Gd, half bound, 1 2mo* 

These twoTolumes aflbrd a compendieve 
view of Universal History, excepting the 
English* to which subject a third volume 
has been exclusively deveted. Thenanratlve 
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ii •iotple* imd adapted to the capacities of 
the clasg of readers for whose instruction 
tmA mmusement they were designed. The 
Authoress obserres, " it was ImperatiTO 
■ tiiat hex work -should be amusing, or chil- 
dren would not read iy, that it should be 
Accurate, or children would not profit by 
it : and has endeavonred to meet this 
necessity, and to produce a series of tales 
at once entertaining and true." Each vo- 
Inme has a Chronological Index, ^ which 
considerably enhances its ralue as a book 
of reference. 



16. TRUE STORIES from 
ENGLISHHISTORY, chro- 
nologically arranged, from 
the earliest Times to the pre- 
sent Period. By the Author 
of True Stories from An- 
cient and Modern History," 
&c. Second Edition, with 
considerable additions and 
emendations ; 6nd a Poetical 
Sketch of each Reign, to as- 
sist the memory of the juve- 
nile historian. With thirty- 
six engravings. Price 'Js. 6d. 
half bound, 12mo. 

These Stories conUin, not merely a his- 
4ory of public events, but they exhibit the 
peculiar customs and manners, sports and 
foastimes, of the people of England in suc- 
cessive periods. It is a domestic history, 
and glances at political affairs only so 
far as they conduce to the Author's 
' main design of shewing the progressive 
fmproTement of the nation from the bar- 
barism of the earW Britons, through the 
martial periods ot the Saxons and Nor- 
mans, to its present eminence in science, 
arts, and literature. 

"This volume is not, as iU name 
might imply, a mere selection of facts 
Arom our national annals; but a brief, 
though connected, anecdotical narrative 
of the principal evenU of English his- 
ftory> fh>mito earliest to its present sera; 
written in a pleasing story-telUng style, 
dtvested of minute details and unnecessary 
disquisitions, and retaining merely the 
principal and most interesting occurrences, 
public and domestic, recorded of our an- 
eestors. Tl>ese are judiciously besprinkled 
with famUiar notices of manners, customs, 
xaA other necessary information ; so as to 
present, on the whole, a delightful little 
votume tot youthfiU perusal."— lAmwy 
tkuutt*. 



engravings. Fourth Editiexf. 
Price 4«. half bound, 12mo. . 

The plan of this work is similar to that 
of the receding ; an# while it Tenders the 
series of British History complete, c<m- 
tains many interesting -anecdotes* wt 
usuaUy found in epitoniM «f national 
transactions. 



17. TRUE STORIES FROM 
THE HISTORY" OF SCOT- 
LAND. Illustrated with 12 



18. SCENES IN EUROPE 
AND ASIA, for the Amuse- 
ment and Instruction of lit- 
tle Tarry-at-home Travellers. 
By the Rev. Isaac Taylor. 
In one volume ; with an en- 
tirely new set of designs and 
engravings, amounting to 
ninety- six, and two Maps. 
Price 8s, half bound, 12mo. 

19. SCENES IN AFRICA 
AND AMERICA, for the 
Amusement and Instruction 
of little Tarry-at-home Tra- 
vellers. By tne same Author. 
In one volume ; with an en- 
tirely new set of designs and 
engravings, amounting to 
ninety-six, and two Maps. 
Price 85. half bound, 12mo. 

These volumes, written expressly for 
" the amusement and instructitm of tittle 
tarry 'Ut-hotne travellers," afford a very «k- 
cellent view of the political and civil geo- 
graphy of most countries, interspersed 
with anecdotes «^ persons and places. Thev 
cannot fail to excite a warm interest In 
the young reader's mind, nor to leave an 
useful lesson of Instruction impTcs eed 
upon iU The peculiar customs of distant 
nations are always an entertaining theme : 
and the Author's unique method of intro- 
ducing them, gives an extraordinary xeft 
to the subject. 

20. SCENES IN ENGLAND, 
for the Amusement and In- 
struction of little Tarry-at- 
home Travellers. By the 
Rev. Isaac Taylor, Author 
of " Scenes in Europe," ^ 
Third Edition, with eighty;" 
four engravings. Price, hm 

* bound, 58, plain. 
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The pU& of the two preceding works 
ir here p>orraed with respect to our na- 
tive country, and with the Author's accus- 
tomed skill. 

91. POLAR SCENES, ezhi- 
bited in the Adventures of 
Pour Russian Sailors, and in 
the. Voyages of Heemskirk 
a2id Barenz to the Northern 
Regions. With 36 copper- 
plate engravings. Price 5«. 
half bound, 12mo. 

?2. SCENES OF BRITISH 
WEALTH, in its Produce, 
Manufactures, and Com- 
merce, for little Tarry-at- 
Home Travellers of every 
Country. By the Rev. I. 
Taylor. Second Edition, 
illustrated with eighty>four 

, engravings. Price, half bound, 
7^. 6d. plain ; or 9s. 6d. co" 
loured, 12mo. 

. A knowledge of the productions of one's 
4wn country, whether they be natural or 
artificial, is so requisite, that he can be 
said to hare learned bat little who has 
neglected this branch <^ information, 
fiut it is m the power of very few, especially 
the junior classes of seciety, to make 
a tour of Qreat Britain, in order to take an 
-actual survey of its viurious products and 
ipanufkctnres ; and therefore books, simi- 
lar to tnis, come in Tery opportunely to 
their aid. The Author, whose other pub- 
lications justly entitle him to be called 
The Friend of Youth," here accompa- 
^es the reader in a fire-side ramble over 
.tile Maps of Great Britain and her sister 
Isle, stopping at every place remarkable 
for its mines, its quarries, its particular 
agricultural produce, or its manufac- 
tures ! explaining the nature and uses or 
some,, and the processes of the others, in 
»n|iliar gossiping language, just such 
as young folks are fond of listening to, 
.(tensequently just such as is likely to fix 
their attention. Every subject is treated 
'«( separately ; and as the reading is light, 
any one may be read at a time« not only 
without fatigue, or the interruption of 
graver studies, but even as a diverting re- 
lief to the latter. 

23. The Abbe Gaultieh's 
COMPLETE COURSE OF 
aEOGRAPHY, by means of 
Instructive Games ; contain. 



ing the Ghune of Simple Geo* 
graphy^ for teaching the 
Names and Situations of the 
different Countries and Places 
of the Earth ; a concise Trea- 
tise on the Artificial Sphere; 
and a Geographical Game, il- 
lustrative of Ancient and Mo- 
dern History. Revised and 
improved to the present time, 
by J. AspiN, Esq. Author of 
" A Systematic Analysis of 
Universal History," &c. One 
volume, folioj with an entire 
new set of coloured Maps, 
including the recent Discove- 
ries in the Arctic Regions, 
from Drawings by Mr. As- 
pin, engraved by Mr. Hewitt. 
Price 1/; Is. half bound ; or 
1/. 1 Is. 6rf. with a box contain- 
ing 348 Counters. 

Till the publication of the above work, 
the study of Geography had been to yomis 
people attended with great labour, and 
productive of little benefit. The memory 
was burdened with technical terms, \»xt 
-the judgment' was rarely led to make a 
prompt and methodical application o( 
them. No wonder if the pupil retired 
fi-om the lesson unedified, if not disgusted. 
By a happy, yet simple arrangement, the 
Abb^ Gaultier removed one great diffi- 
culty — that of remembering a multitud* 
of abstract names unconnected with each 
other or with any circumstance of locality or 
history ; and by leading his young students 
to analyse each Map as it paued under 
their review, they rapidly acquired the 
situations of the countries, islands, seas, 
rivers, mountains, &c. which it contained. 
And still farther to engraft upon their 
memories what they had learned, h^ pro- 
posed, by way of an amusing Game, a 
number o£ questions, which they were to 
answer with only the aid of an outline 
map. His method proved successful ; and 
the advantage resulting from it is con- 
firmed by the experience of many years, 
during which it has been practised in 
most countries in Europe. 

The numerous editions which have been 

Jtublished of this work, and the extensive 
avour with which it is still received, as 
well in private families as in schools, con< 
stitute no mean proof of its superior uti- 
lity. 



24. A FAMILIAR INTRO- 
DUCTION TO GEOGRA- 
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PHY. By 1^6 Abw Gaul. 

TIER. Square lOmo. colour- 
ed cloth. Secotui Edition. 
Price 3s. with coloured 3fa])s. 

That portion of the lariier Work which 
it is recommended the rupil ^houliL fom- 
mlt to memory, having; lietr-n t onsiilered hy 
several Parents and Tutor-, as i\uwieldy, 
from its heinf; iirinled in the folio size, a 
smaller edition has been prepared by tlie 
Editor of the latest editions to meet this 
only objection to the excellent and ap- 
proved plan of the Ahh^ Gaultier. 

25, ANCIENT GEOGRA- 
PHV. By the Abb^ Langlet 
du i'resnoy. A New Edition, 

^mimeimm^fM^mm^ as 

- known to the Ancients, bound, 
in cloth, price 2^. 6d. 

26. BUTLER\S OUTLINE 
3IAPS, and KEY ; or, Geo- 
gi*aphical and Biographical 
Exercises : designed tor tlie 
Use of Young Persons. By 
iJie late William Butler. 
The Sixte^th Edition, im- 

. proved by \\% Son, J, O. Bu t- 
XER. With an entirely new set 
of Maps. Price coloured. 

■ ^lieBltmerone editions which this worlc 
'tatfoilie^Koae^, are sufficient tokens of 
^m0i rank in the public estimation. It 
Ibnalkt att eai^ andfomilin method of gi ring 
ili*irnC«lemeDts of geegntphy, ** whicb» 
>rIth<mtf%itfgaingt]ieattent!on by a prolix 
catalogue of hard names in the letter -press* 
or maps crowded with a multiplicity of 
unimportant places, may initiate the pu- 
pil in the first principles of this pleasing 
•cience. By maps of this kind, which have 
the outlines carefully coloured, the young 
scholar is enabled to distinguish, at a 
glance, the whole extent of countries and 
provinces, with tlu-ir boundaries, figure, 
and relative situations, ' introducing in the 
Key a large iundoi'iao^^raphicaljhistorical, 
and general information. Such were the 
Author's views; and the extensive favour 
■with which his effort has been received, 
demonstrates that his labour was not in 
Tftin. The very low price of the work 

Gts It within the reach of every one who 
IHkC least desire of improving himself, 
IwMl dependents, in the knowledge of the 
most useful, because the most frequently 
in demand, of al! sciences. 



ENGLISH HISTORY 



Plan, in verse; with 609 
Question8,relatingto the Priii« 
cipal Events in the History of 
England, upon the im|Mrovecl 
Method of the Abb6 Gaultier. 
Illustrated by 56 plates. Priee 
d«. half bounds 18mo. 

This little Book may he coAsldezed M 
bumble endeavottr to ii^til itut first prin« . 
clples of English History into juv«iiii« 
minds by way of pastime. Ic consiaUoC 
three Parts : the brst gives the suoqessiofl 
of the kings, frOm WiluMn the Conquertor* 
upon the model of the old nnrsery-tale of 
** The House that Jack buUt;'* and each 
sovereign Is distinguldied by some cba- 
zacteristic dedacetf Arom a memonU»la 
event in his life. The second portion is 
na amplificatien of tbe first, ia verse. 
The third Part consists of a series of ques> 
tionS formed from the principal transac- 
tions of each xeifn, on the plan of the 
Abb^ Gaultier's Questions in Gepgraphj- 
Tbe first and second parts are adapted to 
the use of very young persons ; the third, 
fbr such as are rather more advanced in 
the powers of reflection : . and either 'aOll 
prove highly useful as a help to the me- 
mory, even to such as have entered upon 
.the regular study of English history. 



28. HOW TO fLAVVY j 
or. Fairy Gifts ; proving the 
insufficiency of Beauty bsA 
Talents, Fortune, Bank, £a]4 
Riches, to secure CON* 
TENTMENT. With 6 m. 
perior engravings. Price 5«> 
half bound, 12mo. 

*' External circumstances alone can n«» 
▼er secure happiness; our own minds mast 
act. Like the bee, we must extract th* 
honey for ourselves, or the gayest flowevt 
will bloom around ns in vain."— 5ee tA« 
Work,f. 16. 

29. LESSONS or WISDOM 
for the Young 5 or. Spring 
Mornings and Evenings. 3y 
the Rev. W. Fletcheh, Of 
St. John^s College, Cambridgei. 
With 12 elegant engravings. 
Price 25. 6d. half bound, 
18mo. 

The Author, who has dedicated {Ms 
little volume to bis two dan^ters, treats 
that its nature, novelty, and aim, will 
prove a sufficient apology fcr the pnbliea- 
I tion of another elementary work for child* 
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tta, in whose han^ he wishes to place 
ildy such books as may leave no impres- 
sion detrimental to trath> or the pure and 
elCTating principles of Christianity. He 
Itas endeavoured to be as amusing and in- 
Mructive as possible^ without sacrificing 
•■ culture of the soul in his desire of 
ndertng the path of knowledge pleas- 
f and alluring. 

" The Lessons of Wisdom are a scries 
of brief moral essays on the beauties and 
wonders of creation and nature, conveyed 
in a very pleasing form> so as to aiford 
" " nt and instruction to the 

",_r ibr whom thev are 



80. The LITTLE GlRAMMA- 
RIAN; or, An Easy Guide 
to the Parts of Speech, and 
familiar Illustrations of the 
leading Rules of Syntax. In 
a series of instructive and 
amusing Tales. By the Rev. 
W. Fletcher. Illustrated 
with 12 engravings. Price 3«. 
half bound, 18mo. 

« This work is intended to diminish the 
tM of young beginners in learning gram- 
mar, br giving easy and amusing Ulustra- 
lions of the several parts of speech, on the 
Abh6 Chiultier's plan. The parts of speech, 
and their rules, are first defined In a clear 
•b4 simple manner ; and after each defi- 
nition a pleasant little tale follows, con- 
taining as many words as possible of that 

Krt of speech which it is intended to 11- 
trate : these words are printed in Itatiet, 
•o that tike cliild mav easily recognize 
them ; and, by their frequent repeUtion, 
Impress them, and the mle by which they 
axe regulated, upon liis memory. TIm 
principal elementary rules of syntax are 
simplified and elucidated in like manner, 
and accompanied by exercises in concord 
and government. The work is altogether 
cleverly executed, and well calculated to 
facilitate the first attainment of gram- 
matic rudiments, by innocentlv beguiling 
our little firiends into a knowledge of mat- 
ters too uninteresting to please in their 
crude and undigested fonft."— Lfterary Ga- 



Sl. THE PICTURESQUE 
PRIMER ; or. Useful Matter 
made pleasing Pastime. Illus- 
trated with 120 cuts, colour- 
ed. Price As. 6d, half bound, 
12mo. 



Children. With a fipgaiti^ieQe* 
Price is, half bound, ISmo.. 



We have much gratification in observ- 
ing that the ChiUPt Duty is clearly and 
scripturally defined by its amiable Au- 
thoress; we therefore recommend it as 
highly proper to be put into the hands of 
youth, nom infancy to a mnch riper age." 
— Literary Gaxettt. 



32. THE CHILD'S DUTY. 
Dedicated by A Mother to her 



33 CONVERSATIONS on the 
LIFE of OUR SAVIOUR. 
By " A Mother.'* With a 
frontispiece. Price 2«. 6cf. half 
bound, 18mo. 

** These dialogues are in pari the sub-, 
stance of real conversations held by a pa- 
rent with her little girl, which were after- 
wards composed in a more systematic 
form for her use. The Writer, having 
found that they completely answered the 
puniose intended, ventures to offer this 
little book to mothers, in the hope that 
they may find it serviceable toward that 
necessary foundation of Christian know- 
l«lge— a familiarity with the facts of Go*- 
pel nistory, and an intimate acquaintance 
with the personal character of Jesus 
Christ."— X»»/Aor'* Preface. 



34. FATHER ALFRED'S 
ELEMENTS of KNOW- 
LEDGE. By the Rev. W. 
Fletcher, Author of " Les- 
sons of Wisdom." With a 
frontispiece. Price 3«. half 
bound, l8mo. 

The discourses of ** Father Alfired" 
cannot fail of giving pleasure, whilst they 
impart most valuable instruction. His 
method is calculated to expand the youth- 
fiil mind to sublime ideas of the Great 
Creator and His works : while, in persuasive 
language, it impresses upon the reader clear 
notions of his duty to God and man. The 
venerable "Fathor" then conducts his 
pupil, in steps beguiled by pleasing con- 
versation, and paths bestrewed with flow- 
ers, through the rudimento of Theola«y, 
Astronomy, Geography, and Natural His- 
tory. The study of philosophy is thus ren- 
dered an interesting amusement, and the 
first principles of science are rendered as 
familiar as the ordinary rules of a juvenile 
pastime. The Work is interspersed with 
original poetical eifbsions, <a no mean 
rank, and sentimental selections, in prose 
and verse, from approved writers. 

35. SKETCHES from the 
VOLUME of CREATION. 
By the Rev. Bourne Hall 
Draper^ Author of *' Stories 
from Scripture." With plates. 
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36. COSMORAMA ; or, a 
View of the Costumes, Man- 
ners, and Characteristics of 
all Nations. By J. A spin, 
Esq. With seventy-two En- 
gravings. Price 9«. plain and 
10«. 6</. coloured, half bound, 
12mo. 

The Author* in «4dreuing his young 
friendtf recommends to their attention the 
wlycct of bis book in the following 
woi^: — 

" You may sit in your parlolir, and study 
man in all the diversities of his character, 
l^om the lowest state of ignorance, where 
be appears to be scarcely a remove from 
the brutes which surround him, to that 
•minence of refined intellect by which he 
penetrates the secreU of nature, and 
presses her powers into subsenriency to 
his pleasure* The study of mankind will 
enlarce your minds, at the same time that 
it will prepare you for action upon the 

Seat theatre of the world, where you will 
ortly have to perform your respective 
parts ; and whether these parts be cast in 
prominent or subordinKte characters, it 
will, with Judicious management, enable 
you to sustain them with satisfaction to 
yourselves, and the approbation of the 
circles in which you move." 



37. STORIES FROM THE 
SCRIPTURE HISTORY 
OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT, oil an improved 
Plan. By the Rev. BouRXE 
Hall Draper. With 24 
superior engravings. Second 
Edition. Price 6«. half bound, 
12mo. 

*' The Writer has never seen any Scrip- 
ture History precisely on the same plan. 
He is of opinion that religious instruc- 
tion should be given in very early life. 
He thinks that very salutary impressions 
are often made even at an early age. 
It has been his sincere aim to blend 
^tertainment with instruction, and to 
bring Into prominent view, those simple 
and striking lessons which are most cal- 
culated to be beneficial to the youthful 
mind, both here and hereafter."— ^u<Aor'« 
Pr^ftue, 

88. STORIES FROM THE 
SCRIPTURE HISTORY 
OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By the same Au- 
thor. With twenty-four en- 



gravings. Second Edition, 
Price Qs, half bound, l2mo. 

" The Author of these volumes, in send- 
ing forth a er-coND k mi ion, wish«s to el£- 

Eness his gratitude to God, for reason to 
elieve that his labours have not boMln 
vain. The Writer, whose life, from a m]| 
early period, has been spent in the dellcaoilis 
tields of Sacred Literature, is pleased wilb 
the hope that, by the Divine blesiiDgisMD^ 
ot bis youthful readers will be allured by 
hii pages to enter into this Bden, cobi^ 
cr«t«l by the footsteps of the best ated 
wisest of our race, to inhale iU cheerliig 
fragrance, and to gather those fruits of tie 
Tree of Life, which will delight and en-, 
rich the deathless mind, not only tttrotigb 
the perioiis of time, Imt also of eternity.** 
— A'Ircrtisemcnl (» tii£ Second Eilitian, 

" These Storie^ from Scripture are writ- 
ten in a simple and familiar ^tvle, and form 
a M>rt of rutmsti^' rommentary upon the 
•vents recorded in Holy ^\'rit, perfecUy 
ad.Lpted to the understandings of chtldren- 
The 1)1 an ])resents an excellent course of 
mor;tl instruction, pleasingly blended 
with the tales of Sacred History, and there* 
fore eminently fitted for thie atteotiva 
pecusa^ of the jawaf^'*^^Lit0rmi/^jff^ii0^ 



39. SCENES of INDUSTRY, 
displayed in the BEE- HIVE 
andtheANT-HILL; apleas- 
ing Account of the Bee and 
the Ant. By the Author of 
'* Wars of the Jews," &c 
With engravings. Second 
edition, containing the Na- 
tural History of Insects from 
the latest and best authorities. 
12mo. Half bound. 

40. THE STUDENTS; or, 
Biography of the Grecian Phi- 
losophers. By the Author of 
" Wars of the Jews," &c 
With plates; the Heads from 
the Antique. Price &s. half 
bound, I2mo. 

A good epitome of the Lives of the Ore- 
clan Sages. Had the work no other merits 
the Plates, copied from antique busts, 
would ensure it success ; but the biogra- 
phical anecdotes are of first-rau imfMrt- 
ance to be known by all who would rise 
above mediocrity in intellectual improve- 
ment. 

41. INFANTINE KNOW- 
LEDGE; a Spelling Book. 
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^pn Popular Plan, By the 
Author of " The Child's 
Grammar/* With 144 Heat 

. eopavings. Second £ditioii. 
Pnce 3«. bound in cloth, or 
Zs, OcL coloured, half bound. 

This publication differs from iU prede- 
eeuors, in presenting to the learner a 
more copious selection of small words, and 
suitable reading exercises. The latter part 
contains a novel explanation of the .Use of 
Numerals— The Division of Time— The 
English Coins— The Multiplication Table 
ia Rhyme— Historical Sketches of the 
Kings of England, in Rhyme — Select 
-Poetrj — The Church Catechism, &c. ; 
principally intended for private instruc- 
non and superior schools, or as a more 
Attractive and elegant substitute for the 
Spelling Books generally in use. 

42. The CHILD'S GRAM- 
MAR. By the late Lady 
Fenn, under the assumed 
name of JMrs. Lovechild. 
Thirty- fourth Edition. Price 
9d. sewed, I*, bound, 18mo. 

' The extensive circulation, to the amount 
of upward^ of 900,000 copies since the first 
appearance of this little book, is a flattering 
ju^oof of m excellence. 

43. TheMOTHER'S GRAM- 
MAR ; a Sequel to " The 
Child's Grammar/' By the 
same Author. Eighteenth 
Edition. Price 1^. sewed, 
and 1^. ^d. bound, 18mo. 

The first of these little treatises is in- 
tended to be the young pupil's manual ; 
and the greater part of it is to be com- 
mitted to memory : the second is designed 
to remain some time in the possession of 
.the teacher, for her own occasional use: 
the whole, to assist ladies in teaching the 
ntdiraents of Grammar, not only to the 
female part of their family, but their little 
sons, against they go to school. 



44. A SHORT INTRODUC- 
. TZON TO GEOGRAPHY, 
containing a Description of 
the several parts of the known 
. World, their Situation and 
Chief Towns; for the Use 
of Schools. Twenty-fourth 
Edition, carefully revised and 



corrected, by J. AsPtN. 
Price 9c?. sewed, and I*, bound. 

This little Work is designed to be vvttlj 
elementary; it has therefore been com- 
posed on the simple principle of ofi^ring 
nothing to the yo^thftil mind which if 
cannot comprehend. The chief object 
kept in view has been to prepare yonqg 
persons for the higher and more syste- 
matic treatises on Geography, and to pre- 
sent a Key by which the more wealthy 
treasures of that science may be opened. 
It was originally compiled by Mr. New- 
combe, of Hackney, tor the use of hU 
seminary, and has been adopted by his 
successors. As a farther recommendati<m, 
it may be stated that the sale has been 
60,000 since its first publication. 



45. The WARS OF THE 
JEWS, as related by Jose- 
PHUS ; adapted to the capa- 
cities of Young Persons, and 
illustrated with twenty-four 
engravings. Third Edition. 
Price 6s. half bound, 12mo. 

This work fully answers the profession* 
of its title-page: the elaborate deUils of 
Josephus are compressed, in an interesting 
manner, into the compass of a duodecimo 
Tolume ; and those who read for instruc- 
tion, as well as for amusement, will not 
find their time misspent in the perusal. 
Anecdotes of the principal characters en- 
gaged in this historical tragedy, and to- 
pographical notices of the places where 
the scenes lay, with occasional reference* 
to the natural products of the latter, are 
interposed in agreeable variety, to beguile 
the tedium of warlike details, and relieve 
the mind firom the too frequent contem- 
plation of scenes of violence and slaughter. 



46. PARLOUR COMMEN- 
TARIES on the CONSTI- 
TUTION and LAWS of 
ENGLAND ; a familiar Ex- 
planation of the Nature of 
(Jovernment, and the Neces- 
sity of Legal Authority; 
with some Account of tne 
Proceedings in Parliament 
and Courts of Justice. With 
engravings of the IJouses of 
Lords and Commons — TheOld 
Bailey Court—The First Par- 
liament assembled in West- 
minster Hall in the reign 
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o( Henry TIT. &c. By 
Jeffcrys Tavlob, Author 
of " Harry's Holiday," &c. 
Price bs. half bound, 13mo. 

A gentleman retanJing home, one even- 
tog, and entering the room in vhitfh his 
family were assembled, found the voting 
folks playing at what thej termed Judge 
and Jury." The mode of proceeding ex- 
hibited but a faint resemblance to that 
adopted In more setions aflairs ; yet, as 
the subject was an imporUnt one, he 
thought some i|xfbrmation relating to the 
Constitution and Laws of Englana, sug- 
gested by the evening's entertainment, 
would be appropriate, if it cottld be con* 
teyed intielligiblv to his children. The 
attempt was maae on successive evenings, 
at a general assembly ef his family, upon 
the plan adopted in the above little book, 
. and fully answered his expecUtioD. 

47. The RIVAL CRUSOES; 
or, The Shipwreck on a De- 
sert Island. A Tale. Also, 
A Voyage to Norway ; and 
The Fisherman's Cot- 
tage, founded on Facts. II- 

' lustrated with eight engrav* 
ings. Second Edition. Price 
4s. Od. half bound, I2mo. 

In the first of these stories, we have an 
interesting account of the reform of two 
generous and amiable youths from the 
power of prc;)udice and self-will : the ex- 
ample cannot fail of making a lasting im- 
pression on the mind ot an attentive rea- 
der. The second is a pleasing instance, 
founded on fact, of the power of an un- 
daunted spirit in the bottr of danger. And 
the third tale, though melancholy in its 
catastrophe, exhibits British feelittg in iU 
most amiable aspect. 



48. The ADVENTURES of 
DON ULLiOA, in a Voyage 
to Calicut, soon after the Dis- 
covery of India, by Vasco de 
Gama. With twenty-four 
engravings. Price 7*^ half 
bound, l2mo. 

73tm bieldaau of this voyage ax« of a 
vity Mnumlc kind, but neltherlmpossible, 
nor of a cast to outrage common sense. 
WneflieT real, or adopted only a me- 
dium by which to introduce the reader to 
the more Important object of (he work, 
they cannot fail to excite a lively ititerest. 
That the i>ecul!ar manners <if liio various 
tribes visited hy the Authoi- are fiiLthfaily 
depicted, we have the testimony of subse- 
VMnl tniT«U«ni and althwifli be tt«it» 



of Cim«s long sfrice passed a«^ay, Ms lUUttt* 
tiveafrotds mvch useful informaUqn* cmi* 
veyed in a tery powerful Tale. 



49* The LIFE of a BAILOR ; 
or, the Wanderings of TOM 
STAEBOARD ; a Tate for 
Youth. By I. J. T., Author 
of « The Children's Fireside,'* 
&c 12mos 



50. NORTHERN REGIONS; 
or, A Relation of Uncle Ri« 
chard*s Voyages for the Dis^ 
covery of a North- West Pa«* 
sage ; and an Account of the 
Overland Journeys of other 
enterprising Travellers. Il- 
lustrated with twenty-foiir 
engravings, and a Chart of 
the Arctic Regions. Com- 
piled from the authentic in* 
formation of Captains Parry, 
Franklin, Codirane, and 
others. Second Edition* Priee 
88, half bound, 12mo. 

This work would probably be deemed 
a romance, so wonderftil do many of its 
relations appear to those who have a«rer 
"roamed abroad;" but we have living 
witnesses to its authenticity, who were 
themselves actors in the scenes it describes. 
The facts are collected from tiie na r r ati ons 
of the intrepid adventurers, whose names 
are mentioned above) and, whilst thef 
aSTord a large f^nd of rational amusement, 
cannot but impress upon the yowig rMdar 
a conviction that courage, rcsolutran, and 
perseverance, will support men in the 
midst ef toils and dangers, and enable 
Chem to act an honourable and useful part 
in the service of their cottntry. 



61. The YOUNG CADET; 
or, Henry Delamere*s Voyage 
to IxDiA, his Travels in Hin- 
doostan, his Account of the 
Burmese War, and the 
Wonders of Elora. By Mrs. 
HorLAND, Author of " The 
Son of a Genius," " Alfred 
Campbell," The Young Pil- 
grim," &c. Illustrated by 1 2 
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migraving^. Second Edition. 
iPrice bs. 6d, half bound, 
12mo. 

The subjecta lelecUd tot this Tolnme 
an of most interetting natmre, and treated 



in a style adfuiMMj adapted to engage the 

£t«ntion of the young reader. The inci- 
mts of the Burmese War, selected from 



details of Captain 6nodgrass» afford a 
pleasing series of striking adrentures, of 
whitdi tiie Tcdae is enlianced by ' their 
being free firom fiction ; and, at the same 
^me> they exhibit the character of the 
Orientals, particularly of the Burmese, in 
vivid but true colours. The propensity 
for tht marvelloHt, to which the Juvenile 
mind is evnr inclined, will also be highly 
gratified by the account of the stupendous 
works of ancient art at Elora, abridged 
firom the elaborate descriptions of Cap> 
tain Seely, and judiciously accommo> 
4lU«d to the capacities of youth. 



62. The TRAVELLER ; 
or, An Entertaining Journey 
round the Habitable Globe. 
Fourth Edition, illustrated 
with plates, consisting of 
Views of the principal Capital 
Cities of the World, and Cos- 
tumes of the People. The 
plates are entirely new, and 
the work improved by various 
emendations and additions. 
Price Qs. half bound, 12mo. 

This volume Ls intended as a preparative 
for the study of geography, by the combi- 
nation of amusement with instruction, 
under the fiction of a rapid Journey over 
tiie surface of the earth. It is divested of 
the technicalities of most elementary trea- 
tises, and all unnecessary or premature 
eonetraints upon the memory are avoided. 



53. The LADDER TO 
LEARNING; a Collection of 
Fables, Original and Select, 
arranged progressively in one, 
two, and three Syllables. Edit- 
ed and improved by Mrs. 
Taimmer. With eighty- 
seven engravings on wood. 
Twelfth Edition. Price, half 
bound, 5$.6</. plain, or 'Js. 6rf. 
coloured, 12mo. 

This is a very excellent book for the 
rttxnmj, as it toads the young beginner, by 



means of entertaining IlibiM, through the 
etymological grada^ns of one, two, and 
three syllables, without wearving his at. 

tention, or producing disgttst by the tire- 
some task of spelling words destitute of 
connection with each other, and tli«ref<n« 
to him devoid interest. The labour of 
compiling a work unon such a plan cannot 
be readily conceived { and the Authoress, 
whose exertions on behalf of the rising 
generation in other respects liave had tb« 
meed of public approbation, has here add- 
ed another gem to her peculiar Uterarj 
honours. 

54. ALFRED CAMPBELL? 
or, The Young Pilgrim ; con- 
taining Travels in Egypt and 
the Holy Land. By Mrs. HoF- 
LAND, Author of " The Son 
of a Genius," &c. Second £di. 
tion, illustrated with 24 en- 
gravings. Price 68, Gd. half 
bound, l2mo. 

The writer of these Travels has " en« 
deavoured to present, in a form acceptable 
to youth, the leading facts and most inter- 
esting descriptions of the nlaoes spoken of, 
as given by approved authors and her 
endeavour has not failed to give satis&c- 
tion to all who have read it. The dry de- 
tails of the traveller's journal are suppress- 
ed, and those adventures only are preslmted 
which can afford entertainment and en- 
large the sphere of knowledge. 



55. THE YOUNG PIL- 
GRIM; or, Alfred Campbell's 
Return to the East, and his 
Travels in Egypt, Nubia, 
Asia Minor, Arabia Petrsa, 
&c. By Mrs. Hofland, Au- 
thor of " The Son of a Ge- 
nius," &c. Illustrated with 
twelve engravings. Price 5*. 
6d, half bound, 12mo. 

The compiler of Alfred Campbell's PU> 
grimage has received permission of Cap- 
tain Mangles to extract from his excellent 
and unique work, descriptions for this 
Second Tour; in addition to which it is 
imlebtcd to the over-land Journey to India 
of Major Campbell, and 8. F. Henniker's 
Work. A part of the information con- 
tained in this volume has not yet been 
offered to the Public in any other form, 
and will, therefore, it is hoped, be duly 
estimated by the class of readers to whom 
it is so kindly conceded by the original 
writer, from the most amiable motives.— 
Author'* Pr^ftu*. 
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56. The SON of a GENIUS; 
a Tale, by Mrs. Hoflakd. 
Anew Edition, carefully re- 
vised and considerably enlarg. 
ed hj the Author ; with a 
frontispiece. Price 4«. boards, 
12mo. 

The lifle of a man of eenius is but too 
often s life of improTidence and conse- 
quent penury. The absorption of every 
other sense and feeling into the grand 
master passion for the sublime, rMuoes 
Hie man to the state of a mere child, and 
be is every moment exposed to the rapa- 
city and Icnavery of those cool unenthu- 
■iastic beings, who know no happiness but 
wealth, no morality but self-interest. To 
secure a Son, whose early life l>espoke an 
ardent pursuit of tatte, from the perils to 
which this passion, inordinately pursued, 
might lead him, a Mother wrote this 
Work,in which shegives a highly-finished, 
though not extravagant, portrait of a man 
of talent pursuing his taste without re- 
straint, contrasted with that of his son, 
whose talents, no wise inferior to those of 
his parent, were regulated by the precepts 
of religion and the rules of rifjht reason. 
The consequences may be readily antici- 
pated ; the father, after a life of great vi- 
cissitudes, died in want; but the son, 
rising gradually from a state of indigence, 
obtained, by industry and prudence, a 
handsome competency for himself, his 
widowed mother, and his orphan sister. 
Most happily did the Authoress succeed 
hi her design : her son, moved by the ex- 
ample she had pourtrayed in the l!ero of 
her Work, was enabled" to encounter with 
the humility of a Christian, and the firm- 
ness of a man, severe and unexpected 
trials," and was led, from the purest mo- 
tives, to devote his subsequent life, not to 
the study of nature only, but to the ser- 
vice of that God wlio created nature. The 
success of this book may in some measure 
be Judged of from the fact of its having 
been " translated into every European Ian- 

K<ige i and in Prance, Germany, and Hol- 
id, it i?iis gone through numerous edi- 
tions : the nii$e have condescended to 
praise it; the good to circulate it." The 
present edition has been carefully re-writ- 
ten by the Autlioress, and considerably en- 
larged; but the story remains unoltei-ed. 



67. The AMMAL MU- 
SEUM ; or, lecture Gallery 
of Quadrupeds. By the Au- 
tho^r of " Conversations on 
Astronomy." With engra- 
vings of nearly one hundred 
Animals, of various kinds, 
tame and wild. Price 8*. 
half bound, 12mo. 



The idM of a Fictare Ottllaiy bMkMp 

attended to in the illustrations. The sub* 
jecta are arranced in Frames, and many «f 
them drawn »om life« purposelj for dus 
Work. 



58. The JUVENILE RAM^ 
BLER. In a Series of easy; 
Reading Lessons. With 12' 
engravings. Price 3«. 6flf. 
half bound, 12mo. 

'« Where'er we roam. 

Our first, best country, ever is at home." 

Montgomery. 
This little book takes the young reader 
hastily over most countries of the worlds 
pointing out the most striking peculiaritiea 
of each, whether with respect to climate, 
productions, or the manners of the inbst.. 
bitants. It will be perused with great in- 
terest, and equal advantage, by the juve 
nile class for which it is intended. 



69. FRUITS OF ENTER- 
PRIZE, exhibited in the Tra- 
vels of Belzoni inEgypt and 
Nubia ; interspersed with the 
Observations of a Mother to 
her Children. Fifth Edition, 
illustrated with 24 platet; to 
which is added, A. Short Ac- 
count of the Traveller'sDeath. 
Price l^alf bound, 12mo. 

The enterprising Belzoni has furnished 
a large fund of amusement to the curious, 
and added much to the stock of speculative 
science. He has given wonderful rela- 
tions, and confirmed them by sending 
home stupendous proofs of the truth of 
what he wrote. His exhibition of the in- 
terior of a royal Egyptian tomb in the 
metropolis of the Briti!>h empire* will be 
long remembered ; and this epitome of hi^ 
toil and labour in ac^mring the means of 
doing so cannot fail ot affording gratifica- 
tion and instruction to the reader. 

60. A VISIT TO GROVE 
COTTAGE ; and, The In- 
dia Cabinet Opened. By 
the Author of "Fruits pf 
Enterprize," "Early Recol- 
lections," &c. New Edition. 
Price 3«. half l)ound, 18mo. 

6L The ADVENTURES of 
CONGO in SEARCH of his 
MASTER: containing an 
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Account of a Shipwreck: a 
true Tale* Third Edition, 
illustrated with 24 engravings. 
Prioe half bound, 18mo. 

Tt>i« little narrative, fonnded on faots> 
cannot but excite a lively interest in the 
feader, as he accompanies the aff)sctionate 
^^espro in a vaywaxd peregrination. The 
Incidents, judiciously selected, are so skil- 
fully connected, that the omission of any 
one would seem to leave an essential part 
of the story untold. The adventures, 
vhich are numerous, and mostly of a pa- 
thetic character, are well calculated to ex- 
hibit the advantage of good principles im- 
bibed inearly life, as they gradually deve- 
lo^ themselves In rectitude of conduct, 
and a firm reliance upon Divine goodness. 

" The history of Congo is written for 
children from ten to twelve years of age; 
and, as children early display a preference 
of truth to fiction, the Author has often 
rejoiced in being able to reply In the affir- 
mative to the earnest inquiry, • Is all true 
that you have been telling us ?' This me- 
rit in the eyes of children will also recom- 
mend the work to such parents as think, 
with the Author, that it is a great pity the 
joung mind should ever lose its preference 
for truth, and that much harm has been 
done by allowing a large portion of juve- 
nile reading to consist of AoAt/ novels.'' — Au- 
f%or't Pr^fitce. 



G2. CLAUDINE; or, Humi- 
lity the Basis of all the Vir- 
tues ; a Swiss Tale. By the 
Author of "Always Happy," 
&c. Fifth Edition, illustrat- 
ed with twelve newly exe- 
cuted and appropriate engra- 
vings. Price, half bound, 
4s, 6d, plain; or Gs, colour- 

. ed, 12mo. 

In the highly-finished character of Clau- 
dine, we have an amiable personification 
of Christian humility and practical virtue. 
The miiMi is deeply affected with the con- 
templation of her fortitude under a heavy 
pressure of woe, admires the self-posses- 
sion which she evinces in moments of the 
most trying exigency, and rejoices in her 
deliverance. Under the influence of truly 
Christian principles, a very young female 
becomes a blessing to her family in the 
time of its prosperity ; and its support and 
stay in the days of adversity. Instead 
of repining at what are usually, though 
erroneously, termed " cross providences," 
we see her submitting patiently to her lot, 
and rising in the scale of excellence, in 
proportion as the pressure is increased : 
and hard indeed must be the heart which 
rx^eives nota sympalhetic impulse to emu- 
late her example ■ The scene is laid in 
iiwitzerland, the romantic and sublime 



bMQtlet of whldt are plcaatagfy dMaitwd ; 

and the simple manners and peculiar cus- 
toms of the people are f&ithniHy depictad 
from actual observation. 

63. THE HISTORV OF 
WILLIAM TELL, the Pa- 
triot of Switzerland ; a free 
Translation from the French 
ofFLORiAN. And the LIFE 
OF HOFER, the Tyrolese 
Patriot ; after the manner of 
" William Tell.'' By the 
Author of " Claudine." A 
new Edition, illustrated with 
twenty-four appropriate en- 
gravings. One volume. Price 
6s. half bound, I2mo. 

These tales are too well known to re- 
quire any comment ; let it suffice to re- 
mark, that in the most chaste and impres- 
sive style, they display not only the history 
of these great men, but every virtue calcu- 
lated to improve and refine mankind. ' 

64. VARIETY; or, Stories 
for Children under Twelve 
Years of Age, founded on 
Facts. By a Lady. Second 
Edition,illu8trated with twen- 
ty-four engravings. Price, 
half bound, 4s. 6a. plain. 

66. The LITERARY BOX 

containing the Contribution 
of the Evelyn Family ; con- 
sisting of Instructive and 
Amusing Tales, in Prose and 
Verse. With twelve engrav- 
ings. Price, half bound,3«. 6d. 
plain ; or. 4*. 6d, coloured, 
12mo. 



66. ADELAIDE; or, the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew ; 
a Tale, founded on important 
Events during the Civil Wars 
of France. By Mrs. HoF- 
LAND, Author of " The Son 
of a Genius," " The Cru- 
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Baden/'&<% TUrd Edition, 
illustrated with twenty-four 
engravings. Price, half bound, 
5s, plain ^ or da, 6J. coloured, 
12mo. 



67. The BEAUTIES of HIS- 
TORY, or PICTURES of 
VIRTUE and VICE ; drawn 
from examples of men emi- 
nent for their Virtues, or in- 
famous for their Vices. Se- 
lected for the instruction and 
entertainment of Youth. By 
the late Dr. Dodd. The 
eighth E<lition, ornamented 
with eight engravings, beau- 
tifully cut on wood. 12mo. 
half bound. Price 48. fid* 



68. TOM TRIP'S NATU- 
RAL HISTORY of BIRDS 
and BEASTS; being a Col- 
lection of eighty-four engrav- 
ings, with short Descriptions 
to each, for Young Children. 
Price, half bound, 6s. 6d. 
plain; or 8«. coloured, l2mo. 

69. TALES of th^ HEATH, 
for the Improvement of the 
Mind. By Mrs. D. Bailey. 
With a frontispiece. Price 
a^. half bound. 18mo. 

70. IDLE HOURS EM- 
PLOYED; or. The New 
Publication; a Selection of 
Moral Tales, by approved Au- 
thors. Illustrated with twen- 
ty-four woodcuts. Price, half 
lK>und, As. 6d. plain j or 6s. 
coloured, 12mo. 

An " Idl* Hour EmpioTed" over this lit- 
tle Tolamey will be an tote hour imprvved. 
The work consists of a number of pleasing 
t«l«8s the morals of which are so self-evi> 
denti ss to need no application : the mean- 
est capacity cannot £ail to perceive them. 



71. TRIUMPHS flfOSfiilUS 
and PERfiEVERANCByCBt- 
amplified in the Hiatonetof 
Persons, who, £ram titelowwt 
state of poverty and early ig. 
norance, have risen to the 
highest eminence in the AHs 
and Sdenoes* By Eliza- 
bi:th Strutt, Author of 
" Practical Wisdom," &c. 
With a frontispiece, contain* 
ing 13 portraits. Price 7«. 
boards, l2mo. 

Nothing can better conduce to excilf 
emulation in the minds of generous joutbf 
than the perusal of this work, «hich,under 
the semblance of amusement, leads out 
the mind to imiute great and worthy ex> 
amples. 



72. The TWIN SISTERS ; 
or. The Advantages of Re- 
gion. Sixteenth Edition. By 
Miss Savdham. Price ds. 
half bound, 18rao. 

As tte end of life is death, afler wh}eh 
comes '< the judgment," at which will be 
decided the ultimate fkte of the indlTidnat, 
according to the manner' tn which he has 
fUlfllled the duties of his probationary 
state, it is evident that a life ofpietT and 
devotion towards God, and of active bene- 
volence towards our fellow -creatures, is the 
onlv mode of existence that the truly wise 
will choose. Such a line of conduct gra- 
dually prepares the soul for iu final pnr> 
pose ; ripens it to perfection, and makea 
the dissolution of the body but a happy 
release firom a cwn^ous weight, Uiat 
has too frequently repressed the sublime 
flights of the spiiit. The inculcation of 
these truths should lie the scope of every 
work put into the hands of youth, whether 
with a preceptive Intention, or simply for 
amusement : and admirably suited to tftis 
nurpose is the narrative of ** Tm Twtm 
StsTKM,*' in which the benefits of devo- 
tion are illustrated in the lives of two very 
young persons, whose pursuits were, net 
the vanities of tlie world, but the true and 
lasting pleasures of religion, and time well 
spent. The tale is told in an engaging and 
anecting style ; a great interest is kept up 
by the introduction of various well-tfraVn 
characters I and in the sequel itftillyAia- 
tains the proposition with which the writer 
sets out— that if the duties of Christianltv 
be not attended to in life, its support ana 
consolation must not be expected in the 
hour of death. 
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ja.-BM)0LIii:€TION S of a 
B£liOV£D &II&T£R, m- 
tenpersed with Reflectiom, 
addressiHl to her own Chil. 

-4r8n. By the Author of 
LiUle Sophy." ISbh). 

^^oards. Price Ss. 6d. 

** H certainly presents a true and faith* 
fbl picture of a delicate and high-minded 
tbttuAe, exposed in very early life to the 
dangers ox the world, yet threading all Its 
Intricate mases with firm step and upright 
demeanour, and escaping unhurt from the 
wdeal of its perils, though unsupported 
1» any other «rm than Hm, who has »aid, 
* Leave thy fatherless children, and let 
thy widow trust in me.' She passed, like 
gold, through the fire, and came out from 
it «nly more purified, and meet for the in- 
toil^ce of the saints in light.*'— Author*t 



74. The WAY of PEACE ; 
a Tale. By the Author of 
" The Cousins.'* 12mo. half 
bound. Price .3^. 6d, 

We were led to a review of this history 
ttpm a perusal of the last remark in the 
book, which is as interesting as beautiful : 

** Through maturer yean, Emily was 
steadfast to the religion, firom which in her 
tarly yputh she had turned aside ; for she 
was enabled by omb who strengthens the 
treak> and supports the tempted, faith- 
fully to serve her Redeemer during the 
whole course of a long and useful life ; 
and though grief slUded with a melan- 
choly sadness some of the years of her pil- 
grimage, yet was her spirit cheered. In 
«very sorrow, by. the comforts which she 
found in the way of peace." 



76. INSTRUCTIVE RAM- 
BLES in LONDON and the 
adjacent ViUages. By Eliza- 
beth Helme. Eighth Edi- 
tion, with a frontispiece. 
fnce 4s. 6d, bound, 12mo. 



76. The LOOKING-GLASS 
for the MIND; or, a Selec- 
tion of Moral Tales, chiefly 
from the " Cuildren^s 
Friend," with 74 woodcuts, 
designed and engraved by 
Bewick. The Seventeentn 
Edition. Price 3s* 6d, bound. 



77. The CHAPTER (W? 
KINGS, a Poem, exhibiting 
the most important Events in 
the English History, and cal- 
culated to impress upon the 
Memory the Order of Succes- 
sion of the English Monarchy. 
With 88 copper-plate engrav- 
ings, in which the Costume 
of each Reign is strictly at« 
tended to. By Mr. Collins. 
Price 3s. plain; or 4s. col. 
Square, hadf bound. 



78. MARMADUKE MUL- 
TIPLY'S MERRY ME- 
THOD OF MAKING 
MINOR MATHEMATI- 
CIANS; or, TheMultiplica* 
tion Table in Rhyme. With 
69 appropriate engravings. To 
be had either in Four Parts, 
Is. each, coloured ; or half 
bound together, is. 6d, coL 



79. The HISTORY of SAND- 
FORD and MERTON. By 
Thomas Day, Esq. ^ new 
edition revised throughout, 
and embellished with beauti- 
ful cuts from new designs, by 
Harvet. Price 7^* 6c?. l2mo. 
Half bound. 



60. JONES'S PRONOUN^. 
ING DICTIONARY. Price 
Zs. 6d. bound. 



81. GEOGRAPHY FOR 
CHILDREN; or, a Short 
and Easy Method of Teach- 
ing and Learning Geography. 
Designed principally for the 
Use of Schools. Thirty-first 
Edition. Price 2s. bound, 
l2mo. 
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82. CROXALL'S JESOP; or, 
. Fables of ^sop and Others. 
, l^ranslated into English, with 
, Instructive Applications, and 
, A Print before each Fable. 
. By Samuel Croxall, late 

Archdeacon of Hereford. 
. Twenty-second £dition, care- 
. fully revised. Price 3s, 6d, 
, bound, 12mo. 

83. PERKIN S SPELLING; 
a , New and Easy Method of 
Learning the Spelling ' and 
Pronunciation of the French 
Lattguagd In Two Parts. 

- Twenty-first Edition, revised 
. and con-ected by C. Gros. 
Price 2s. bound, r2mo. 

al PERRIN'S FRENCH 
^ FABLES. Price' 2s, 6d, 

bound, 12mo. Twentieth 

Edition. 



85 BEAUTIES of STURM'S 
REFLECTIONS, in Lessons 
on the Works of God and of 
His Providence, rendered fa- 
miliar to the Capacities of 
Youth. ByELizAANDEEws, 
Author of Manuscripts of 
Vertudeo," &c. Eighth Edi- 
tion. Price 3». 6rf. bound, 
12mo. 

fl6. STAUNTON'S CHRO- 
NO LOGICAL ATLAS ; or, 
Outline of Universal History ; 
designed to facilitate that Stu- 
dy, by a Comparison of con- 
temporaryOccvirrences; divid- 
ed into Periods, in the follow- 
ing order : — 1. A General 
View of the Revolutions of 

. the several States and Em- 
pires. — 2. Outline of the Sub- 
version of the Babylonish Mo- 



narchy, by Cyms. — S. and 4. 
From the ^rfi of Cynit to tliat 
of Charlemagne.--^, and 6. 
FromCharlemagne to the Year 
1818. Engraved on six lai^ 
oopper-plates, and coloured. 
Price 1/. U, half bound. With 
an explanatory Pamphlet. . 

87. A CLASSICAL DIC- 
TIONARY, for the Use of 
Schools. By Dr. Bnowxc. 
Sixth Edition. Price 8». 
bound, royal 18mo. 

88. HELME'S ENGLAND. 
Seventh Edition. One vpl. 
bound. Price bs, 12mo. 

This history of our own country is de* 
livered in a series of fkmiliar conversations 
between a fkther and his children, and 
agreeably diversified with elucidatory re- 
marks upon the facts as they arise: • 
mode of instrucUon peculiarly suited to 
the class of historians for which it was 
compiled. 

89^ WAKEFIELD'S IN^ 
TRODUCTION to BOTA- 
NY. Ninth Edition, with 200 
plates. Price, in boards, As. 
plain ; or'Js.Qd, coloured. 

90. GOLDSMITH'S HIS- 
TORY of ENGLAND; with 
Corrections, and a Set of 
Questions by Dymock, and 
\rood engravings. Price 4*. 
bound, 12mo. 

9L A DICTIONARY of 
NATURAL HISTORY; or, 
A Complete Summary of Zoo- 
logy ; containing a fiill and 
1 succinct Description of all the 
Animated Beings in Nature. 
A Pocket Volimae, with plates. 
Price, half bound, 5«. 

92. LONDON and its EN- 
VIRONS ; or. The General 
Ambulator and Pocket Corn- 
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'pani<m tot the Tour of the 
Metropdis tui<l its Vidnity, 
within the Circuit of Twenty- 

^Te Miles. Twelfth Edition, 
much enlarged. Price 12^. 

. hoards, 12mo. 

93. A NEW BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL DICTIONARY, con- 

• taining a Brief Account of the 
Idves and M''ritings ot the 
most Eminent Persons and 
Remarkahle Characters in 
every age and nation. By 
Stephen Jones. Seventh 
Edition, with numerous ad- 
ditions and improvements. 
Price 6s. boards. 

94. A NEW DICTIONARY, 
in French and English, and 
English and French ; com- 

' hining the Dictionaries of 

BoYERandDELATANVILLE. 

With Additions and Improve- 
" ments by D. Boileau and 
A. PicQUOT. Second Edi. 
tion, 8vo. bound. Price 14*, 



Three Shillingt, haW bound. 

1. The LITTLE GRAM- 
MARIAN ; in a series of In- 
structive Tales. By the Rev. 
W. Fletcher. With 12 
engravings, 18mo. 

2. FATHER ALFRED*S 
ELEMENTS of KNOW- 
LEDGE. By the same. With 

■ 8 frontispiece, ISmo. 

3. A FAMILIAR INTRO- 
DUCTION TO GEOGRA- 
PHY. By the AhU Gaul- 
tier. With coloured Maps, 
square 16mo, colourecfdoth. 
Second Edition. 

.4. ANCIENT GEOGRA- 
PHY. By the Abbe Lang- 
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LET Du FREfifKoT. A New 
Edition, corrected and im^ 
proved, by John Olding But- 
ler, square i6mo. coloured 
maps, &c. 

5. INFANTINE KNOW- 
LEDGE. By the Author of 
"The Child's Grammar." 
With 144 neat engravings^ 
square IGmo.doth, plain ; (or 
3«. 6d. half bound, coloured.) 
Second Edition. 

6. A VISIT TO GROVE 
COTTAGE; and, The In- 
dia Cabinet Opened. By 
the Author of "Fruita of 
Enterprisse," &c. 18mo. 

7. The ADVENTURES of 
CONGO IN SEARCH OF 
HIS MASTER. Withafro^- 
tispiece, 18mo. Third Edi- 
tion. 

8. The TWIN SISTERS. 
By Miss Sandhak. 18mo. 
Sixteenth Edition. 

9. The CHAPTER of KINGS. 
By Mr. Collins. With 38 
engravings. (4s. coloured.) 

10. TALES of the HEATH, 
for the Improvement of the 
Mind. By Mrs. H. Bayley. 
18mo. half bound. 



Eighteen- fence, boards ; or St. in roan. 

U MILLS'S ENGLAND, 2 
vols. 96 engravings, 

2. BIBLE, 48 do, 

3. — ROME, 48 dp. 

4. BIOGRAPHY, 

48 engravings. 

6. PORTRAITS of 

the KINGS, 48 do. 
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1. The BLIND CHILD; or. 
Anecdotes of the Wyndham 
Family. New Edition. 

2. NINA ; an Icelandic Tate. 
By a Mother, Author oi 

Always Happy." Second 
Edition. 

8. RAINSFORD VILLA; 
or, Juvenile Independence. 
A Tale. By a Lady. New 
Edition. 

4. ETIENNE, the Young 
Traveller ; being a Relation 
of his Adventures in Search 
of his Father. By G. R. 
HoARE. New Edition. 

t^. The CHILD'S DUTY. By 
a Mother. With a frontis- 
piece. 

& AMUSEMENTS of WES- 
TERN HEATH; or, Moral 
Stories for Children. Two 
vols. Price 2s. each, half 
b^und, Iftno. 

7. TheHISTORYof PRINCE 
LEE BOO. With a fron- 
tispiece. Seventeenth Edition. 

8. The TALES OF MO- 
THER BUNCH, as origi- 
nally related. 

9- The RENOWNED TALES 
OF MOTHER GOOSE, as 
originally n^ted. 

10. POPULAR TALES; or. 
Nursery Classics. 



Haff-a-Crown, half hound. 

I. BIRDS on the WING; or, 
Pleasant Tales, and Useful 
Hints on the Value and Right 
Use of Time. By Miss Par- 
ker. Second Edition. 



2. ALWAYS HAPPY; id-, 
Anecdotes of Fdix and bis 
Sister Serena. A Tale, writ- 
ten for her Children, by A 
Mother. Eigtuai Editii^. 

3. RIGHT and WRONtf ; 
exhibited in the History jbI 
Rosa and Agnes. By tihe 
same Atttk>r. Fifth £di- 
tioiu 

4. A KEY toKNOWLEDOE; 
or, Things in Common Use 
simply ana shortly explained. 
By the same Author. Seventh 
Edition. 

5. NURSERY MORALS, 
chiefly in Monosyllables. By 
the same Author. Wi^ 24 
plates. Fourth Edition. 

6. ELLEN the TEACHER; 
a Tale for Youth, By Mrs. 
HoFLAND. New Edition. 

7. The HISTORY of an OF- 
FICER'S WIDOW and h«r 
YOUNG FAMILY. By the 
same Author. New Edition. 

8. COOPER'S HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND, from thd 
earliest Period to the present 
Time; on a Plan recom- 
mended by the Eari of Ches- 
terfield. Twentieth Edition. 

9. The DAUGHTER of a 
GENIUS. A Tale. By the 
Author of « The Son of a 
Genius," &c Fourth Edition. 

10. CHOSROBS and HK- 
RACLIUS; aTale,fromiJie 
Roman History. By Mtss 
Sandham. With six phites. 

11. THEODORE; or, The 
Crusaders. A Tale. By Mrs. 
HoFLAKD. Fifth Edition. 
With a frontiiqpieoe. 
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n. ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
A New and Improved Edi- [ 
tion^with Twelve etigraviiigs; 
(or 3s. 6d. coloured.) 

13. The STORY-TELLER ; 
ft Qdlection of Original Tales. 

^ With twenty-four engravings. 
Third Edition, square. Bound 
in coloured doth. 

14. The ESKDALE HERD- 
BOY. A Scottish Tale. By 
Mrs. ^LACKFOHi^, Author of 
« Arthur Monteith," and 
" Scottish Orphans." Third 
Edition. 

15. L£ BABILLARD; an 
.amusing Introduction to the 
French Language. By a 
FrekchLady. Withtwen- 

S^ur wood engravings. 
yand in coloured doth. 

16. MARGERY MEAN- 
WELL; or, the Interesting 
Story of Goody Two-Shoes 
rendered into familiar Verse. 
With twenty beautiful en- 
gravings. Ditto. 

17. CONVERSATIONS on 
ASTRONOMY. With se- 
veral appropriate engravings. 
Bound in coloured doth. 

18. EASY RHYMES. Writ- 
ten by a Lad V. With a variety 
cf degant engravings. 18mo. 

19. SHORT STORIES. By 
A Lady. With sixteen en- 
gravings. Square. 

90. CATC ; or, the iirtePMt- 
ing Adventures of a Dog ; in- 
terspersed with real Anec- 
dotes. By A Lady, Author 
of " Easy Rhymes," &c. 
Third Edition. 



21. NURSERY FABLES,Ori. 
ginal and Select. With nine- 
teen cuts. Bound in coloured 
cloth. 

22. BLOSSOMS of MORALp 
ITY ; a Collection of Tales. 
By the Editor of the " Look- 
ing.glass." With forty-sev^ 
woodcuts by Bewidc. Eightli 
Edition. 

23. The LITTLE READER. 
With twenty woodcuts, plain ; 
(or 3«. 6d. colouced.) Square. 

24. EARLY RECOLLEC- 
TIONS; or. Scenes from Na- 
ture. 18mo. 

25. LESSONS of WISDOM 
for the Young ; or. Spring 
Mornings and Evenings. 12 
plates. By the Rev. W, 
Fletchek. 

26. CONVERSATIONS on 
the LIFE of CHRIST. With 
a frontispiece, 18mo. 

27. The PHILOSOPHER'S 
STONE; a Tale. By the 
Author of " Don UUoa's Tra- 
vds.'' 

28. The SMUGGLER'S SOl^, 
a Tale. By the same Author. 

29. NEWBERY'S HISTO- 
RYoftheBIBLE; with wood 
cuts. Ninth Edition. 12mo. 

30. RIDDLES, CHARADES, 
and CONUNDRUMS; the 
greater part of which have 
never before been puUishe!^ 
Second Edition. 



New Editions of the follov- 
ing celebrated little Works are 
bound inleatherbad^sandpapet 
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«ides, eaoh illustrated with four 
engravings. Price \s* 6d. 

Theu lltOe Books, which have been long 
fkirouritet in the Nanerj, had. throof^ 
lapae of time, become somewhat anti- 
quated in their stjie of embellishment} 
3ftt, as their intrinsic valne remained 
unimpaired, they are now brought for- 
ward in a manner more consistent with 
teodem taste* and will, like <' old jewels 
•newly set,** be found to hare lost none of 
tJbeir priginal splendour by the change. 
They all convey sound moral sentiments, 
couched in entertaining language, and en- 
fbrcad by pleasing examples. 

I. The MEMOIRS of a PEG 
TOP. 

J, The VILLAGE SCHOOL; 
» Collection of Entertaining 
Histories, for the Instruction 
and Amusement of all Good 
Children^ 

3. The PERAMBULATIONS 
of a MOUSE. 

4. The ADVENTURES of a 
PINCUSHION. 

fi. The HOLIDAY PRE- 
SENT. 

a. The HISTORY of GOODY 
GOOSECAP; or, The Or- 
phan. 

Just PubHthtd. 

7. TheTRANSFORMATION 
of a BEECH TREE ; or the 
History of a Black Chair. 

8. The BIOGRAPHY of a 
BROWN LOAF. By the 
Rev. I. Taylor. With 6 
wood-cuts and a heautiiiil 
frontispiece. 

thorUy prill be publithed, ttt an unifbrm 
sfjfU qf printing and tize, 

1. The HAPPY FAMILY; 

or. The History of Mr. and 
- Mrs. Norton. 
J8. JEMIMA PLACID. 



3. The HISTORY of PRIM^ 
ROSE PRETTYFACB. 

4. The HISTORY of MORE 
CHILDREN THAN ONE; 
or, Goodness Better thaa 
Beauty. Containing also, tl^ 
Histories of a Great Many 
Little Boys and Girls. 

6. LITTLE STORIES for 
LITTLE FOLKS. Alw, 
The Good Child's Delight. 

6. MRS. NORTON'S STO- 
RY-BOOK. 



Elgkteen-penny, XSmo. Bound in t^ff 
Cov*rtt tvUh CoUund PUit««* 

1. MOTHER HUBBARD & 
her DOG. 

2. DAME TROT and her 
CAT. 

3. COCK-ROBIN; a very 
pretty Painted Toy, for littte 
Girl or little Boy. 

4. WALKS WITH MAM- 
MA 'y or. Stories in Words of 
One Syllable. 

5. The HISTORY of the 
HOUSEthat JACK BUILT. 

6. The HISTORY of the AP- 
PLE PIE. Written by Z. 
An Alphabet for littie Masters 
and Misses. 

7. DAME DEARLOVE'S 
DITTIES for the Nuwery^ 
or, Songs for the Amusement 
of Infants. 

8. PETER PIPER'S Ptactkd 
Principles of Plain and Per- 
fect Pronunciation. 

9. The INFANT'S FRIEND; 
or, Easy Reading Lessons. 
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W Hwi SNOW-DROP ; or, 
Poetic Trifles for Little Folks. 

11. The HOBBY. HORSE; or, 
^The High Road to Learning : 
^ Revival of that favourite 
.^phabet, " A was an Archer, 
■cvfhd shot at a Frog." 

12. The CRIES of LONDON; 
or. Sketches of various Cha- 
racters in the Metropolis. 

13. The COURTSHIP, M AR- 
RLIGE, and PICNIC DIN- 
NER of COCK ROBIN and 
JENNY WREN. 

14. The ALPHABET of 
GOODY TWO-SHOES ; 

by learning which, she soon 
got rich." 

15. The HISTORY of SIX- 
TEEN WONDERFULOLD 
WOMEN ; exhibiting their 
principal Eccentricities. 

16. SPRING FLOWERS; 
or. Easy Lessons for young 
Cimdren, not exceeding 
Words of Two Syllables; with 
Lessons for Sundays: and 
Hymns. By Mrs. Ritson. 

17. The PH(ENIX; or, A 
choice Collection of Riddles 
and Charades. 

18. Sir HARRY HERALD^S 
Graphical Representation of 
theDIGNITARIES of ENG- 
LAND : shewing the Cos- 
tumes of different Ranks, 
from the King to a Common- 
er, and the Regalia used at a 
Coronation. 

19. The PATHS of LEARN- 
ING strewed with Flowers ; 
or, Elng^ish Grammar illus- 
trated. 



20. TOMMY TRIP'S MU- 
SEUM of BEASTS; or, A 
Peep at the Quadruped Raoe. 
Part I. 

21. TOMMY TRIPS MU.. 
SEUM of BEASTS. Part II. 

22. TOMMY TRIP'S MU- 
SEUM of BEASTS. Part 
IIL 

23. COSTUMES o^ DIF- 
FERENT NATIONS Dlus- 
trated. 

24. WONDERS ! A Dewrip- 
tion of some of the most re- 
markable in Art and Nature. 

26. The MONTHLY MO- 
NITOR; or. Short Stories, 
adapted to every Season of. 
the Year. By Mrs. RiTSOK. 

26. The PEACOCK AT 
HOME; with the BUT- 
TERFLY'S BALL. 

27. SIMPLE STORIES, in 
Words of One Syllable, for 
Little Boys and Cdrh. By 
the Author of " Stories of 
Old Daniel" 

28. WHITTINGTONand his 
CAT. 

29. VALENTINE and OR- 
SON; or. The Surprising 
Adventures of Two Sons of 
the Emperor, of Greece^ 

30. TAKE YOUR CHOICE 
or, The Alphabet Commimity. 

31. CINDERELLA ; or, The 
Little Glass Slipper. 

32. TOM TICKLE'S FA- 
MILY HISTORY, versified 
by Himself. 

33. TOMMY TRIP'S MU- 
SEUM of BIRDS; or, A 
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Peep at tlie Feftthered Crea* 
tion. Part !• 

34. TOMMY TRIP'S MU- 
SEUM of BIRDS, Part II. 

56. The INFANT'S GRAM. 
MAR ; or, A Picmie Party of 
the Parts of Speech. 

8ft. The MONKEY'S FRO^ 
lilC, &c. 

57. The HISTORY of the 
SEVEN CHAMPIONS of 
CHRISTENDOM. 

88. LITTLE RHYMES for 
LITTLE FOLKS. By the 
Author of " The Infant's 

-Fftend," "Easy Rhymes*" 
&c 

80. PUSS in BOOTS; or, 
Tke Master-Cat. 

40. PUNCTUATION PER- 
SONIFIED; or, Pointing 
Made Easy. By Mr. Stops. 

41. PUG'S TRAVELS thuo' 
EUROPE. 

42. A PEEP at the STARS. 

43. The SCRIPTURE AL- 
PHABET. 

44. PORTRAITS and CHA- 
RACTERS of die KINGS of 
ENGLAND, Part I. 

46. DITTO, Part IL 

46. The NEW YEAR'S 
FE AST,on Mseoming of Age : 
a Poem, illmstrattve of the Fes- 
tivals and Fatts throughout 
the Year. 

47. TRAVELS and ADVEN. 
TURE8 of JOHN BULL the 
YOUNGER. With sixteen 
engravings. 

46. An ALPHABETICAL 



ARRANGEMENT of AN£. 
MALS. BySALXYSKSTCti. 

49. The THREE CAKES ; A 
Tale, in Verse. From the 
Original in Prose, by Mr^ 
Barbauld. 

50. The WORD BOOK; or. 
Stories, chiefly in Three Let- 
ters. By A. B. C. 

61. The RATIONAL AL- 
PHABET; or, Rudiments of 
Reading. 

62. The ROYAL PRIMER ; 
or, High Road to Leamin|^ 
The subjects chiefly Birds a&d 
Beasts. 

63. The OLD WOMAN and 
her PIG. 

64. The NEW TOM THitMB. 
' With many coloured plates. 

66. The DAISY and COW- 
SLIP.; Qr,Cauti«aaryStoi!i« 
in Verse, adapted to the ideas 
of children from four to eight 
years of age. With 64 en- 
gravings, plain, square. 

Oru BhiUing, IShm, nUh Plain Piatm. 

1. The COWSLIP; wiih 32 
wood cuts, (!«. Qd. coloured.) 

a. The DAISY; 4itto, ditto. 

3. FLORA ; with woodcuts. 

4. The SORROWS of SELF. 
ISHNESS. With woedcuti. 

6. The BROTHER and sitS- 
T£R,aTale. With neat en- 
gravings. 

The above Five hav* pMn pUttet, <jU 
lowing mr$ aU coiouttd, 

9. The OLD WOMAN and 
her SONS. With 16 (x^ooi^d 
plates. 
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T. The PICTURE GAI/- 
JUBRY; with 16 ditto. 

8. POOE OLD ROBIN ; 
irith 16 ditto. 

PETER PRIM'S PRE- 
:8£NT ; withl6 ditto. 

10. MADAM BLAIZE ; with 
Sditto. 

11. JOE DOBSON; with 16 
ditto. 

l«.ThePEACOCK and PAR- 
ROT; neat engravings. 

18. MARMADUKE MULTI- 
PLY's MERRY METHOD 
of MAKING MINOR MA- 
THEMATICIANS ; or, The 
Multiplication Table, Part I. 
wi,th 16 coloured plates. 

14. DITTO, Part II. 17 do. 
DITTO, Part III. 16 do. 

16. DITTO, Part IV. 20 do. 

17. The PENCE TABLE. 
By Peter Pennyleas ; with 14 
ditto. 

18. The PARAGON of AL- 
PHABETS, with 26 ditto. 

19. The MINT ; or. Shillings 
' turned into Pounds ; with 16 

ditto. 

20. The TRADES and CUS- 
TOMS of FRANCE, with 
sixteen ditto. 

ai. The CRADLE HYMN. 
By Dr. Watts ; with 16 
ditto. 

22. PRtM'S PRIDE; or. 
Proverbs to suit the Old and 
Young; with 16 ditto^ 

JACK and the BEAN 
OTALK? iwth 16 ditto. 



24. GRIMALKIN'S CON- 
CERT; with 16 ditto. 

26. JERRY and KITTY, with 

16 ditto. 
26. PUG'S VISIT; or, the 

Disasters of Mr. Punch, wilh 

16 ditto. 



Works by the late Mrs. Teim- 
MER ; New Editions ci ^ 
whidi have been reprinted 
on good Paper, and with a 
dear Type. 

1. ENGLISH HISTORY, 
brought down to the present 
Time; with forty-eight en- 
gravings on wood. 2 vols. 9s, 
bound, 18mo. 

2. ANCIENT HISTORY, 
with forty engravings onwood, 
48. 6d, bound, 18mo. 

3. ROMAN HISTORY, with 
forty engravings, 4^. 6d, bd. 
ISmo. 

4. SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
Old Testament. Twenty-four 
engravings. 3a. bound. 18mo. 

6. SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
New Testament. Forty en- 
gravings. 3«. bound, Idmo. 

6. OLD TESTAMENT 
PRINTS, on oopper-plates, 
with Descriptions. 2 vols. 
3«. Gd. bound, square. 

7. ROMAN HISTORY 
PRINTS on copper-plates, 
with Descriptions. 2 vols. 
bs. 6d. bouiid, square. 

8. ANCIENT HISTORY 
PRINTS, on copper plates, 
with Descriptions. 2 vols. 
6s, bound, square. 
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CARDS AND GAMES. 



1. The Sun of BRUNSwiclt; 
exhibiting the principalEvents 
during the Reign of George 
THE Third ; with TetotuUa, 
Sue. 9s. 

2. The Panorama of London ; 
a New Game, with Tetotum 
and Counters. 9s. 

3. Historical Pastime ; a New 
Game of the History of Eng- 
land ; with Tetotum, &c. 6s. 

4. The Game of Emulation, 
&c. 7s. 6d. 

5. The Game of Human Life, 
&c. 6*. 

6. The Road to the Temple of 
Honour and Fame, &c. 6s. 

7. The Swan of Apollo ; a New 
Game. 7s. 6d. 

8. A Geographical Description 
of the World; on Cards. 
3s. 6d. 

9. A new and interesting Me- 
thod of Instructing Youth in 
the first four Rules of Arith- 
metic ; on Cards. 2s. 6d. 

10. A Lilliputian History of 
England ; in easy Verse, 
on Cards, 2s. 6d. 

11. Middleton's New Geo- 
graphical Game of a Tour 
through England and Wales ; 
with Tetotum, Pillars, and 
Counters, 5^. 



12. Dissected Maps of Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, and 
France, at 12«., 109. Qd.y 
Js. 6(i., and 3s. 6d. 

13. Ditto of the World ; same 
prices. 

14. Ditto of Europe; same 
prices. 

15. Ditto, Asia ; same prices.. 

16. Ditto, Africa ; same prices. 

17< Ditto, America ; same 
prices. 

18. A Lilliputian History of 
England, from the Norman 
Conquest, dissected in a Box. 
Price lOs. 6d. 

19. Costumes Dissected — a 
large plate, having the dresses 
of 60 different nations beauti- 
fully and correctly coloured- 
Price lOs. 6d. 

A variety of Elegant Puz- 
zles, from 2s. 6d,to 10s. 6flf. 
each, and upwards. 

Also the following Libraries, 
fitted up with Books agree- 
ably to the fancy of the Pur- 
chaser, viz. 

1. The Casket of Intelligence. 

2. The Reward for Merit. 

3. The Cabinet of Lilliput. 

4. The Historical Library. 
I 6. The Infant's Library. 



In addition to this Catalogue of Juvenile Works^ the Pro- 
prietor has on Sale, Books on all subjects ; Bibles and Common 
Prayer Books ; School Books ; Stationery ; a large Assortment 
of Books, suitably bound, for Presents, Sec. 

A few remaining Sets of the BEAUTIES of ENGIxAND 
and WAIiES, in 25 Vols. Bvo. are for sale at a reduced price. 

London : Printed bj Samuel Bentley, Donet Street* FJeet Street 
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